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The present work is substantially my thesis “Indian 
Philosophy — its origin and growth from the Vedas to the 
Buddha,” submitted in 1917 to the University of liondon and 
approved in the same year for the D. Lit. degree. I can no 
longer regard it as the same Doctorate thesis, since it has 
been revised, altered and enlarged, though slightly, in the light 
of subsequent research. Consequently the title of the original 
thesis has been done away with and replaced by the present 
title “A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy,” 
The Supplementary Discussions in Chapter XII, the Post- 
Script in Chapter XXI and the whole of the concluding chapter 
are later additions. None the less, the original thesis 
remains almost intact in this work in that the changes made 
therein are immaterial, the general arrangement of its 
chapters and sections as yell as its main conclusions having 
suffered no violent alteration. 

It would no doubt have been of some advantage to me, a 
novice that I am, to get the thesis printed and published in 
its ’approved form with the stamp of the University of London 
upon it. I could not really have made up my mind to publish 
the thesis in its present form, with certain additions and altera- 
tion^ specified above, but for the precious suggestions from 
Professor T. W, Rhys Davids and the kind encouragement of 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the President of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the present 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. I have neverthe- 
less the satisfaction of seeing the work now published with 
the stamp of my former Alma Matei% the University of 



Calcutta, and it liaa been to me not a little matter of pride 
that I found myself on my return from England in the midst 
of a band of arduous and talented researchers in the vast 
field of ancient Indian literature, history and culture, brought 
together, from different parts of the world to advance the 
cause of learning under the guidance of so eminent a leader, 
scholar and educationist as Sir Asutosh. Nothing indeed could 
give me greater satisfaction than the relief I had felt on being 
back in the midst of ray community which has not regarded 
me as an outcast, as well as my University which has not 
failed to afford me facilities for work ; for, however rebellious 
in spirit one may be in matters of one’s social and religious 
views, and how'ever insignificant may be one’s attainments 
abroad, nothing can be more painful and disappointing, 
I think, to a man than to find himself a stranger at home. 
"WhAt ‘ this strangeness of situation means to an Indian 
returning home from foreign sojourn and to an Indian 
student of ancient Indian literature, history .and culture 
returning to the institutions of his country can better be 
imagined than told. Just fancy what chagrin a sensible 
man is apt to feel when after long absence be returns home 
only to find that his parents, brothers, sisters and others 
whom he regards as very dear and near to him, are all 
reluctant, because of the fear of society, tc receive him back 
freely in their midst, or how depressing is the atmosphere to a 
student who finds, in spite of his earnestness, that in the 
educational institutions of his country the subjects generally 
neglected and undervalued are precisely those which are 
productive and really matter most. Happily the times are 
being changed, 

While I leave the book to be judged for what it is worth, 
I must say that it is not a dissertation on the history of 
Buddhism or of Buddhist philosophy, the subject being re- 
served for a separate work. The investigation in it has been 
closed at a point where the philosophical thoughts and 
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scieatifie speculations of ancient India reached a stage ai 
development, advanced enough to provide for a necessary 
antecedent condition ot tiie rise of a powerful movement of 
thought, wholly Indian in origin and character, seeking to 
evolve a system of religious philosophy with the theory 
causal genesis as its mainstay or fundamental and central 
idea. But the genetic connection of this work with Buddhism 
is twofold : (1) tliat it erabddies the results of an investiga- 
tion which was at first undertaken, at the instance of the late 
Bev. Gunalankara Mahathera of Chittagong, to ascertain the 
immediate historical background of Buddhist thought ^ and 
(2) that the original data for the conception of a chronology 
of early Indian philosophy were derived from the Buddhist 
canon. It was mainly by the light of the evidence of the 
Tripitaka that I came to perceive three great synthetic 
divisions in the development of earlier thought. It was again 
a close comparative study of the first volume of the Digha 
Nikaya, published by the Pali Text Society, and the six 
Upani^ads, edited and translated by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan, that first suggested to me the prospect of a very 
fruitful study of Buddhism, keeping it in constant relation 
to the earlier and oonteraporary Indian thoughts in the 
midst of which it arose and without reference to which, 
its true historical significance and value could not be 
properly comprehended, even if there were a hundred 
Buddhist commentators and exegetists like Buddhaghosa to 
write powerful expositions thereon. Purther, I chanced upon a- 
number of parallel passages in the Buddhist Pitakas, the Jaina 
Ahgas and the MahSbharata, having bearing upon many daring 
philosophical ideas now found embodied in the older Upa^* 
nisads, the Ara^yakas and a few selected later hymns of the 
!^ig and Atharvavedasaihhits. The evidences of these autho- 
rities have been found Invaluable as throwing abundiint light 
upon a very obscure but highly important period of thought 
evolution that had immediately preceded the rise of Jainism, 
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Buddhism and other later systems of Indian thought. An 
independent; study of the Upani^s and the canonical works 
of the Jains and the Buddhists made it increasingly 
clear to me that the so<called traditional interpretation of 
the ancient Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts had muoh in it 
which was an after-thought on the part of the learned 
scholiasts who, as it seemed to me, were guided more by an 
etymological conjecture than by a true spirit of research 
which one must always understand as a quest of truth for its 
own sake. That there are immense possibilities of modem 
historical researches in the field of ancient Indian literature, 
history and culture can be accepted aj' a truism. When , 
these researches will advance far enough, one is sure to find 
that the idea that has hitherto been formed of ancient Indian 
life and civilisation on the basis of traditional interpretation 
is in many regards misleading. I can say that this work 
is to a large extent the result of an attempt to interpret the | 
texts in their own light and inter-connection as well as to trace \ 
up the development of early Indian philosophy on divergent | 
lines, out of a common background and substratum, and that i 
in defiance of the persistent endeavours of the Indian 
commentators to pfbve that in the Yedic hymns and the 
IJpani^s there are to be found only the unsystematised 
ideas of YedSnta. ' But to minimise the importance of their 
works in all respects would be to push off the ladder 
whereby one climbs up ; for the indirect value of their writ- 
ings as a mine of historical information and suggestiveness 
is immense. The present work, when judged as a whole and 
contrasted with the previous works on the subject, will, I 
think, appear in many respects new of its kind. But here 
again to overlook the importance of the spade work done by 
the pioneers will be to show oneself wanting in gratitude for 
the invaluable services they have jointly and severally rendered. 
It w so easy for an unthinking youth to run into a mood 
of irreverence and to think that he is wiser than all his 
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predocessors. My experience is that whenever a man begins 
to think he has discovered a new truth, he will he surprised 
some day to find that he was in some way or other anticipated 
by those who had gone before him. It is also my firm 
belief that no attempt is made in vain, and no 'work is 
useless if we know how to make proper use of it. 

In a sense this book is the first definite expression of a 
dominant will to do some useful work in the world, regardless 
of the consideration of personal circumstances and equipment, 
no doubt under the belief, turning with every new success 
into stronger and stronger confidence, that present circum- 
stances may bo unfavourable and equipment nil, yet the very 
desire to do something and constant acting up to it render 
at last what was once thought impossible, possible. That 
is to say, it is the fimt visible fruition of a serigs of 
attempts on the part of a student to fulfil in all earnestness 
the expectations entertained of him 'by his teachers and 
many benefactors, Indian and English, who have in manifold 
ways helped his will to follow its natural bent. 

Looking into the gdnesis of the work,, that is, back into my 
own life, I find that I am just one of the many students of 
modem Bengal whom Sir Asutosh gave, by timely concessions 
and patronage, the opportunity of working out the innermost 
scholarly ambition of their lives. I am doubly indebted to 
Sir Asutosh for the arrangements he so generously made for 
tihe publication of the work by the Calcutta Bniver^ity ahd 
i:he opportunity he gave me for continuing my reseatoh work 
in Calcutta. I am one of those persons who, though, born' in 
poor oiroumstanoes, have been able to struggle in t^e race 
of life with the kind help and encouragement of their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Almost from the beginning bf my 
school career the Government have liberally helped me 
by the grant of free-studentship and special icholarships 
in prosecuting my studies in India and in England^ I 'heed 
hardly say that hut for such generous help -from Government 



the Eesire that impelled me to move in this direction 
would have, been bafl9[ed. The foremost among those whose 
sympathy was of great service to me in securing Government 
help, particularly in obtaining a special State 'scholarship in 
1914 for the scientific study of Pali in Europe is the Hon*ble 
Mr. H. Sharp, Secretary to the Education Department of 
the Government of India. In connection with this State 
scholarship my gratitude is also due to H. E. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Education Menaber of the Governor General’s 
Council and Sir E. Denison Ross, Keeper of Imperial Records, 
Calcutta, now Director of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, who made out a special case for the Buddhist 
community of Bengal on the representation of its interests 
by the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations. 
Among my Indian, teachers, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, had always fostered my literary aspirations 
and tried in every possible way to make my path smooth. His 
unexpected death has left a gap in the ranks of Oriental 
scholarship that will yet take a long time to ,be filled up 
in Bengal. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Professor 
T. W. Arnold, then Secretary, in the India Office, for Indian 
students, for it was mainly through his kind guidance and 
keen personal interest that I was able to complete my 
course of studies in England leading to the D. Lit. 
degree. I am also grateful to him for procuring for me 
permission of the authorities of the London County Council 
to use its library and see the working of the primary 
and secondary schools under its control. Here I must also 
mention the names of Mr. N. 0. Sen, then Local Adviser to 
Indian Students in London, Mr. R, E. Field, Warden at 21, 
Cromwell Road and Miss E. J. Beck, Honorary Secretary to 
the national Indian Association, who by their sympathy and 
encouragement helped me a great deal in peacefully carrying 
on my research work. I would pay but a scanty tribute 
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to Dri Mabel H. Bode, ■ then Lecturer in Pali, IJniversiiy 
College, London, were I merely to say that she ably guided 
me in my work, for she really helped me in a hundred other 
ways, paartioularly by placing me into close touch with many 
erudite scholars. I am ever so much indebted to Plrofessor. 
T. W. Rhys Davids and , Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither of 
whom failed to guide me in my researches by their precious 
suggestions and constructive criticism. The fourteen discourses 
of Professor Rhys Davids on the scientific method of investi* 
gatipn, delivered at the instance of the India Office for my 
guidance, helped me considerably in imbibing the modern 
western spirit of research. But it is Dr. Dawes Hicks, Senior 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, who had 
initiated me in the present historical method of the study of 
philosophy. I must acknowledge that his lectures on Qreek 
philosophy and modern European thought from Descartes to 
Kant were found much helpful to me. A deep debt of grati> 
tude is due also to Professor L. T. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, for he was the first to 
rouse in me an interest in the study of Jaina literature, and he 
helped me also considerably by calling my attention to a 
few important Tamil works beating upon my subject. I do 
not find words to express my obligation to Dr. P. W. Thomas 
in whom and in whpse wife I found much hospitality, the 
door of whose cottage was open always to the Indologists 
hailing from all parts of the world. Dr. Thomas never 
failed to show me kindness in allowing me, in the midst 
of his arduous duties as Librarian of the India Office Library, 
to read to him the successive chapters of my thesis as they 
were written out. I derived much benefit from discussion 
of several disputed points of interpretation and history, with 
him and with Dr. Barnett. Professor L. T. Hobhouse has 
placed me under a deep obligation by revising the thesis from 
the European point of view, particularly in regard to the 
interpretation of Greek Philosophy, before it was handed 
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over *to the press. The points in which he has differed hare 
been mentioned in the foot-notes. The kind words of en- 
couragement from Mr. H. M.Percival, late Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, my friend Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, then in 
England, the late lamented Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Carveth Bead 
and Sir Ihomas Gregory Poster, Provost, University College, 
London, served as a great stimulant to my research work 
espeoially at its inception. Vivid in my mind is tho memory 
of the goodness of Mr. and Mrs. Grubb, under whose roof 
and beneficent oaro I revised my work and profitably 
spent the last year of my sojourn in England in seeing 
something of the present social, religious and political life of 
the country. Sir Michael E. Sadler, late President of the 
Calcutta University Commission, has done me much honour 
by his courtesy in going through portions of the thesis and 
offering me some fruitful suggestions. In this connexion 
I have also to express my deep sense of gratitude to Mr, 
P. J. Hartog, Vice-Ohanoellor of the Dacca University, 
who as the then Academic Eegistrar of London University, 
had done all he could to see 'me established in Calcutta. 
Mr. W. R. Gouiflay, Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal and Rai Dr. Ohunilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, are two of those kind-hearted- gentlemen who have 
hitherto taken a keen interest in me and my research works 
at the Calcutta University. ' I must also put on record my 
deep sense of gratitjude to H. E. Lord Ronaldshay, Governor 
of Bengal, who has very generously shown genuine sympathy 
with my researches in the field of early Indian Philosophy, 
particularly in that of Buddhism. His Excellency enjoys the 
reputation of a great champion of the cause of Indian Philo- 
sophy in that he has always tried to impress the importance of 
the subject on the minds of -the framers of the University 
education scheme, and expressed it as a profound anomaly that 
the subject haa not been given any place in Indian colleges. 
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My gratitude is also due to Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth, Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for the encouragement 
I received from him and his kind enquiries concerning the 
work I had done in England. He himself is interested in the 
study of Indian philosophy as he expressed to me ih course 
of a conversation, and he too regretted the absence of any 
provision for the proper study of this subject in this country. 
Some important additions to the original thesis, made in this 
work, were kindly suggested to me by Kabibhaskar Sreejut 
Sasanka Mohan Sen, “ Gopaldas Chowdhury ” Lecturer in 
Bengali, Calcutta University, in whom I have found a great 
Bengali poet and a thoroughbred student of Hindu literature 
and philosophy. My sincere thanks are also due to my 
friend and colleague Professor Sailendranath Mitra, and to 
Eai Saheb Dineschandra Sen, the historian of Beiitgali litera* 
ture, Mr. Johan Van Manen, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, and my friend Babu Prabhat Chandra Chakra- 
bartty, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for kindly 
aiding me by reading occasionally through the proofs of the 
book and offering me some valuable suggestions. I am 
thankful to my pupil, friend and colleague Babu Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, for the kind help he has rendered me by preparing 
the Indexes. Lastly, 1 must offer my sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 
Press, and his assistants for the keen personal interest they 
have taken in seeing the book through the press. 

BALTirGUNGE, 'I 


The 27th July, 1921. 


B. M. BARUA. 
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PART I 


Vedic Philosophy 
Inirodmtory 

Rightly or wrongly, it has long been doubted if wo can 
speak of a system of Vedic philosophy, In 
Vodlo'iSlaophyT Order to avoid modern associations of the 
words “ system ” and “ philosophy,” the 
Vedic scholars have resorted to such expressions as “Vedic 
mythology,” “Vedic cosmogony,” and so forth. However, 
Dr. Lucian Scherman published in 1887 a German translation 
of a number of hymns belonging to the two collections called 
the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, under the title 
“ Philosophisohe Hymnen aus der Eig-und Atharva-Veda 
Sanhita.” Some seven years later was published the 
“ Allgemeine Geschichto der Philosophie ” by Dr. Paul 
Deussen. In this latter work. Dr. Deusson freely employs the 
expression “Erste Periods der iudischen Philosophie,” by 
which he means, of course, Vedic philosophy. Here the 
reader might be referred to an excellent treatise, “ The 
cosmology of the Rig-Veda” by Mr. Wallis. The w’orks of such 
writers as Kaegi, Erazer and others deserve special notice. 

The aim of the writer of these pages differs from that 
of Scherman and Deussen. The principal 
The aim of the woik. -vyhich botli the scliolars seem 

to have started is to estimate the standard of philosophical 
speculations, embodied in a few hymns of the Vedas, belonging 
mostly to the tenth or last book of the Rik. Our aim is, on 
the other hand, not only to estimate such a standard, but also 
to bring out the individual element in each of these hymns. 
That is to say, we principally seek to show' that each mode or 
system of speculation is a creation of individualiJK. 
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The authors oE’ the 
Vedio hyaina, speci- 
ally of the philosophi- 
cal ones, ore not all 
known. 


No one knows yet, and there is little chance ot knowing 
ever, who the real authors of all these hymns 
were. Tradition attributes them to a number 
of names, such as Aghamar§ana, Prajapati 
Paramesthin, Brahmanaspati, etc., most of 
which are in fact names of the deities to whom the hymns 
were addressed. It does not, however, make much dillerence 
whether the nai^es, as given in thes«. pages, be taken as 
fictitious or real, so long as we know that 'there is behind 
the expressions of each of these hymns an individual. 

If we go by the dictum, that to doubt is lo philosophise, it 
will not be easy to say exactly when the Indo-Aryan sages were 
not philosophers, for their inspired utteranoes, which still 
survive iu the form of hymns and psalms, contain many and 
phiioaophy aa a vai’ious uiquisitive questions as to ioJieiioe, 


aH a 

PWlosophy. viewed 
“ “‘™ doubting process o£ the humim 
mind, knows indeed no beginning of its own, 
If by philosophy is understood a structure of thought, 
which we consider permanently established wliere ne find 
consciousness of the ultimate categories and also term.s to 
express these, then we may suppose philosophy to have had 
its beginnings somewhere with individual thinkers, and 
with those individual thinkers in whose words we trace this 
consciousness. 

Philosophy is the fruitful result of reflections on the riddle 
of existence. These reflections become possible, as Prof. 
EriTmann holds, only when “ the heroic struggle to acquire 
lime conditions ot existence has been followed 
by its enjoyment.” The reflective movement 
as a whole starts from the mythical stage, 
and it is only after many serious efforts 
on the part of the earlier thinkers that it 
succeeds afterwards in gaining an independent position. 


, A peuubl'ul 
t'dlluwtng uixiii tliu 
uli'UKSle tuv e\.ititeuut: 
in favourable to pbtlo- 
Bophical rolltictionfi, 
wnioh stai't at UvBt 
from a mytliiual bunm, 
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This holds true of Greek thinking, and no less of early Indian 
philosophy. It is generally agreed among the historians of 
Greek philosophy that the lines of development which proceed 
from such a mythical basis may be distinguished, as the 
cosmological and the psychological. 

As to the difference between mythology and philosophy, 
, the following observations of Prof. Adamson 

Dmeronco batween ^ 

mythology and philo- lu'e here Worth quoting. “ The problem of 
cosmological speculation differs from the 
aim of mythology in this : that while the latter represented 
the connexions between its assumed ground a^nd existing 
realities after the crude fashion of temporal sequence, the 
more philosophical view raised the question, — what is the 
permanent element in real existence and of what are actual 
things composed ? The change of question implied a reslriction 
upon the free play of imagination, which constitutes the 
difference between philosophy and mythology.’” 

The attitude of later thinkers tow'ards the Vedas was 


far from being one of warm appreciation. In 

The iittituda of „ , " „ , 

Inter tiiinkorB towards a well-known passage of the Bhagavad Glt5 
the 1 edas. ^ Yedic liymus are compared to 

lovely flowers, lovely only in appearance. In the Tevijja 
Sutta (Digha-nikaya, I. No. 18) liuddha distinguishes 
between the later Brahmapa teachers and the earlier Vedic 
sages. Among these sages, again, he regards just ten as the 
ancient, and as the real authors and reciters of the mantras.® 
But they are all spoken of as those who.se duty it was 
only to invoke several deities, such as Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
ISana, Prajapati, BraJiraa, ' Mahiddhi ’ («Tvastar ?) and 
Yama. 


* The Developmeai, of Greek Philosophy, p. 3. 

“ The tea sages meationed by Buddha are — A^taka, VSmaka, Vamadera, VisvSmltra, 
Yomadagni, ACigiras, Bharadvaja, .Vasi^^a, KSsyapa aad Bhfigu. This list differs to 
some exteat flout that given in the “Lans of Mann” (1-36), Tlie latter gives — Marlci, 
Atri, Aiigiras, Pulastya, Pnlaha, Kralu, VaBi«tlui, Praeetas, Bhpgn and NSrada. Elsewhere 
only the hxst soTon are inentioaed, 
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HeiSfarding the Brahmaflia teachers, such as the Aitareyas,' 
the Taittirjyas,^ the Ohandogyas, the ‘ Chandavas ’ and the 
Bahvricas,® Buddha holds in agreement with 
fldiooiB mentioned 'in the Brahmin youth VaaivStha, a disciple of 
the Tevijja Sntta. Puskarasadi,** that they taught various path.s 

leading to a state of union with Brahman (God). An intiu’est- 
ing account of this transition of thought from the etirlier 
Vedic sages to the later Brahmana teachers is also given 
in the Digha-nikSya, Mahagovinda Suttanta. 

In the Patika Sutta,‘ however, Buddha said to Bhaggava, 
"There arc, 0 descendant of Bhyigu, some sramans and 
Brahmans to whom the toaehevs wlro 

Bnddliu’B ustiniate ^ 

asci’ihe creation to llus hand of Tsvara, — to 
Brahma (God) appear as tlie foremost of 
thinkers (agraij.ya).” "But I, too, know, Bhargava, this 
mode of cosmological speculation. J know this, and also know 
other things far beyond ; and having known this, 1 do not 
tarnish my knowledge." 

It is very remarkable that the speculations which Buddha 
alluded to and described in this connexion, corresiKuid to 
those set forth in some of the later hymns of the llig-veda 
and restated, explained and elaborated in the Atharva-veda, 
the Brahmaiiias, and in other such texts. 

Purthermore, Buddha thought that these earlier .specula* 

TheprobiomsforeoB- tions Were concemod chiefly with the pre- 
moiogicai gpocuiation, qj. beginnings (Puhbanta) and the 

post-ens or the other end (aparanta), that is to say, with the 


‘ PSli ‘Addhariya’— StmsUiit ‘Atllivm^us,’ Tvof. Wallasor identiliuH tho AdiUiariyas 
frith the Aitaroyas. In the Aitpi'oya Aranyaka (HI. 2-3-12) the BalivyicnH, the Adlivaryiia 
and the OliSndegyuB are alluded to apparantly ns three geparato scliools. If so, the anggoB 
Mod of Prof. Rhys OavidH would scoin more aceoptablo. See Dialogues of tho Buddha, 
Vol. II. p. 303. 

* Ihicl Diulugiios, p. 303, Aiiollict' rending of * Bnvharijii ’ la ‘ Braluuiioui'iyd.’ 

’ Suttu-nipitta, Vunf/thi-SnUn, 

* DTghu-nifciiya, III. 23; "Saiiti Bliaggnva cko sninaigia-Brtihniaptl Issara-kuttoih 
Brahnia-kuttnin Scariyakain aggafiflaiii pafinaponti.” " Aggafiaaihcilhui* Bhaggava pajauflm!, 
tato ua uttoidtarajii pujiinSml, tafiea paj.Tuaiinifi na purSiimsitiui ”i rp. ibid, 1, 16-17, 
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problems as to the beginning and the end of the world, as a 
whole.^ In other words, the main problems of the Yedic specu- 
lation were : How does the world originate ? In "v^hat manner 
are individual things created ? By what have these their unity 
and existence? Who creates, and who ordains? Krom wbat 
does the world spring up and to what again does it return"? 
These earlier speculations are to be called, in this sense, 
Purapa, Lokayata, or the like. 

The immediate background of Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the cosmogonic hymns of the ancient and early Vedic 
sages. The first philosophic reflections received 

The coaraogonio . , « ,, i •, • e . , . 

hyraiiBof the?.\g.v6da impetus trom the dailv experience of things, 

ooaBtUjute the imme- i t . 

diate background for Changing luto One another, and appearing 
Indian Philosophy. reappearing at their appointed seasons. 

Such constant mutations of things of experience must have 
very early roused wonder in a people, so lively and such keen 
observers ^nd so much at home with nature as the Indo- 
Aryans. 

Not confined to any particular orders of Brahmans or 
warriors, — of householders, ascetics, or hermits, there 
arose a body of men who came to be known in the 
later literature as Brahmarsis. To Vedic Indians 

PlnloHophy and the Poets 

phiioaophora. (Kavis),* and Poets were the divine philoso- 

phers of ancient India. According as the Poets were the 
philosophers, philosophy itself was called Hymn (Uktha),'* and 
hymn-chanting (udgitha)* denoted the act of philosophising. 
Indeed, there was no other name for philosophy in India 
than Hymn (TJktha or XJdgitha) up to a certain late date, 
that is to say, until it was replaced by other epithets 
more suitable. 


^ Dtgha^nikaya, 1, 12, 80; Dhaiaraaaahgapi, 1310, 1320. 

Bigveda, I 164, 6.; X. 129, 4. 

» Ibid, X. 82, 1 , op. Aitareya Aropjaka, II, 1, 2, 1. 

* Ohandogya Upanigad, 1, S, 1, etc. 



“ Prajapati Paramesthin ” seems to speak of philosophy as 
^ search carried onhythe Poets within their heart 
“Hymn”* *or” phi- for discovering in the light of their thought 
losophy. relation of existing things to the non- 

existent, ke., primordial matter.* Dirghatamas suggested 
altogether a different conception. Por him philosophy was just 
‘ignorance for the sake of knowledge,’ and knowledge consisted 
hut in ascertaining the nature of the one, single, original cause 
to which the plurality of all known causes might he 
reduced.® Philosophy with “ Visvalcarman ” is “ samprasnarii,” * 
" information,” “ doubt,” “ true doubt,” that is to say, doubt, 
as distinguished from that of a sceptic, — enlighi-enment, as 
distinguished from the ignorance of an agnostic. 

And if philosophy consists in rightly doubting, and if 
the immediate background for it was formed by the cosmo- 
gonic poetry Avhich is interspersed throughout the Vedic hymns, 
conceivably it was only when, as Prof, 

When could philo* ^ v y 

aophical quoation Windelband would maintain, in course of time 
individual views were freely developed that 
the question at last arose as to ” the unity and abiding original 
ground of changing things.” The question, as formulated 
hy a Vedic philosopher, was : what is the tree or wood (vyik§ali 
vanara) out of which the visible universe was fashioned ? * 
Partly because of the legend of the flood in the time 
ofManu, which lived so deep in the mind of the Indo- 
How was the ques- Aryans, and partly because of the ordinary 
tion answered? experiences concerning the existence, 
changeability, circulation, distribution, and mighty force 
of water in the world, the answer that naturally suggested 
itself was — ^Water. Water is the elementary matter or abiding 
original ground of things. 


> !^ig-Teda, x. 129, : Sato banidhun asati. 
“ Ibid, 1, 164, 6-7 1 Aeikityafi, eikitnsa^j, 

’ ibid. X. 82, 3, 

* l^jg.veda, X. 81, 4, 
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From this the further question emerged as to what came into 
being immediately after water, and before all created things. 

A. further queatiou, to the answer to this particular question, 
andanawers. Vedio thinkers differed from one another. 

Aghamarsai^a’s reply was — the Year (Sainvatsara^ the time- 
principle, the natural seasons) ; “ Prajapati Paramepthin ” 
said, Cosmic Desire (Kama, Eros) ; “ Hira]^yagarbha ” said, . 
the Golden Germ; and “NarSya^a’s” word was the Indivi- 
dualised Sun (Purusa). ' 

A still further question had to be faced, and that was, 
from what did water itself spring ? To this Agbamarsap.a’s 
A still further answer was, from Night or Chaos (Taraas) ; 

“ Prajapati Paramesthin ” said, “ I know 
it or perhaps I know it not “ Brahmai^spati’s ” answer 
was — from Nothing ; “ Anila’s ” — from Air ; and so forth. 

The cosmological speculations of the Vedas are of the 
greatest historical importance as exhibiting Indian philosophy 
in the making. Infinitely great was their 
8ipniftcauS‘““tnd influence upon later thinking, whether Brahma- 
eplouiattous Jaina or Buddhistic ; Vedic philosophy 

supplied abundantly rich food for later thought, 
so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian philosophy might 
be viewed as a mere systematic carrying out of the general 
plan of a structure, tacitly implied or imperfecily conceived. 


I, 



OHAPTEE I 
Aghamaksa^ta 


We Ic^ow nothinf? of the life-histoi’y of AghamaraaflLa, 
regarded here as the first, philosoplior of 
.first phiiosopiim- of Indiaj beyond the fact that ho, like 
■ Visvainitra and other great siigos, is said to 

have been a famous founder of family or school. lie may bo 
credited with having formulated the views which came to he 
known in later ages as ‘the doctrine of time ’ (Kala-vada). 

The hymn X. 190 of the Eig-veda is a,scri1)od to Agha- 
marsana. H is recommended in all the 
A|Ji.amoKa hymn Braliinin Law-hooks ' a.s one of tho piuifica- 

texts, Aghamarsaija’s liymn was, in 
no case, later than the hymn X. 129, which is 
ascribed to “ Prajapati Paramesthin,” and devoted to the same 
subject of creation. Eathev judging from the more crude 
fashion in which it presents its author’s doctrine, it ought to 
he placed a little eaidior than tho latter. The common feature 
of both the hymns is that their authors derive thoir idea of 
creation of the visible world from the action of Warmth, — Crea- 
tive Fervour (Tapas), in the primitive siib.stanoe called Water. 
But elements of difference in the two hymns are noticeable. 
The great peculiarity of the former is that in it the author, 
the poet Aghamar§aij.a, allots, in one sense at all events, the 
principal part of creation to that which he calls tho Year 
(Saihvatsara), while in the latter the same part is attributed, 
in the same sense, to what its author calls Cosmic Desire 
(Kama). 


> Gautama, XIXUS, XXlV-10-12, BauflhSyana, III-S, IV.2-6, IVvlv7, VoBi»tlm, 
XJtVl-S Mann, Xl-20O-2ei. Yajfiavnlkya, 111-839. 
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Aghainarsafla laid down a theory of creation, involving 
what is known in history as the doctrine of 
Hia doottme. exceedingly short thesis 

from which nothing, by way of a clear statement, can be 
elicited. Nor do we know either what led him to speak of 
the Year as being the lord, great creator, preserver and 
destroyer of all things, until we come to look through some 
of the older cosmogonic hymns which we understand to 
have constituted the immediate background for Indian 
philosophy, as well as through some of the latter 
Brshmapas, 

Pirst, in those earlier Vedio hymns we see that Season 
or Seasons (Ritu, Eitus) are personified, and 
or seasons in the that things are said to have been done and 

oostuoffoiiio byuiQSj ^ 

also to have been revived, or readjusted 
at their due seasons. The Indo^Aryans used to perform 
sacrifices, and to drink soma-juice at seasons.' In two of 
them * their authors recognise that Dawn (Usa) and Varuna 
are * the ever new,* and ‘ born again and again.’ Regarding 
Dawn we further learn that ‘like a dancing girl* she is 
adorned, and ‘ adorned always with the same colour.* ‘As a 
cow gives milk, as a cow comes forth from its stall, so opens 
she her breast, so comes she out of darkness.’ Again, 
“ as a player conceals the dice, so keeps she concealed the 
days of a man ; daughter of Heaven, she wakes and drives 
away her sister (Night).”’ In the hymn VII. 6-1 the 
sun (Surya) is considered to bo the ‘ lord of all that lives and 
dies.’ We can even easily trace a Platonic view in many 
hymns, where Indra is represented as Tvastar, — the Artificer 
who repeatedly creates through his magic the world of 
generation. 


* ttig-veila, I. 10, II. al, etc. 

’ Ibul, I. 113, l-l, X 80-17. 

• UoMKiotw cl' Irwlm. 11 70. 2. Tiiittinyu BiSlimiu.m, T. 0-2, 
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BiShmanae. 


iu the 


Secondly, in a passage of the Taittiriya Brahmapa we 
are told that the godly Aryans — ^1)oth priests 
and peasants, wore employed thrice in the 
year, that is to say, during the three seasons 
— winter;, summer and the rains. 

' In the same passage Prajapati is conceived as tho year 
because it was by tho Year tl)at he generated living kdngs. 
Similarly, in a passage of the Sabipathfi Brahnnn.ia (X. 4.2.2) 
the Year is said to have been Prajapati, the orefitor of all 
things; whether animate or inanimate, — and of both men and 
the gods. As a sort of explanation, it is added tliat in th(» 
beginning the universe was water, and nothing hut water. 
Water desired to produce individual things. It wtin stimu- 
lated into energy, and in consequence, a Golden G(‘rm (solar 
body) came into existence. This floated about in space for 
the period of a year. In the course of a year the Sun 
(Purusa) was born from the Golden Germ. This Sun was 
Prajapati. A woman, or a cow, or a mare brings forth 
within a year. A human child endeavours to speak in a year. 
Por these reasons the year is to Ije regarded as Prajapati, 
the lord of beings. ‘ 

Now Aghamarsana’s views are not so childish as tlieir 
AghaniEtv 9 (ino.’B doc expositioii ill tlic ^atapatlia Bralimana. Bis 
tone continued. hyimi reflects a mind which had the clear 

perception of things. His thesis is too short for the purpose 
of elaborate exposition. But he plainly tells us that warmth 
(Tapas) is tho first creative principle from which eternal 
law and truth were born. Prom these was produced tlie Night 
(Tamas). The Night produced water, and from u'ater origi- 
nated the Year (Saiiivatsara) or the time-principle. The Year 
formed ‘ in due order ’ the sun and the moon, the heaven and 
the earth, the firmament and light, and ordained tho days and 
nights. The year is the lord of life and of death. 


' i^nlapatlia Braliinai;ia, X. l.G.l, if. 



Two points are worthy of note : (1) Aghainar^ia^ia^s natural- 
istic conception of the universe, and (2) his emphasis on the 
eternal existence of law and order in the universe.^ According 
to Agharaarsaija’s view, then, chance has no place in the 
creative evolution of nature. 

So far the doctrine of time is extremely crudb, and the 
term used, whether in Aghamar.sana’s hymn or in its exposi- 
tion in the Brahmaiias, is Year. 

In the hymns of the Atharva-veda' the Year (^arhvatsara) 

TLociootrinooftimo was replaced by a more general and com- 
m tho Atharva-veda. preliciisive term Time (Kala). But the 

doctrine of time, as set forth in these hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, does not show originality of conception, except as 
regards a vague notion of infinity of time, or rather, of 
eternity of the time-principle. It is a curious mixture of the 
thoughts of several earlier hymns, addressed to the Sun, 
Death, Indra, Brahma, Prajapati, and what not ! Further, as 
Dr, Deussen points out, the Atharvaija conception of time 
is naive fatalism.^ Here is a summary of the doctrine 
of time as collected from the Atharva-veda : — Hohita — 
the radiant Sun, came into existence as Time. In the 
beginning the Sun was the lord of beings.* Time is no 
other than the Sun which is thousand-eyed, undecaying, 
a horse with seven reins or solar rays, the primal deity in the 
sense that the sun is the source of life, light and heat. Time 
has seven rolling wheels, meaning perhaps the seven divisions 
of ‘ the year, solstice, season, month, fortnight, day, night, 
hour.’ The seven wheels of Time have seven naves.* Time 

' Atliarvtt-voda, XTtl. 2; XIX. fiS.fil.. 

“ All. Gosch, dor Philosopliio, pp. 20f), ft' 

“ Athax'va-vcdti, XUI. 2 " Iloliittilj KSlo nl>Im\ad, Roliilflp'ro rrailtpatilj." 

* Dr, ])’, W. Tliomaa rtiidoratantls by ' sovun mu os ' tlio sa\un plaiu'ts.ll Dr. liftini, in 
his Dor Mythiia dos Taran, pp. 1 10-117, mig:p:o.sts that “tliu Bovon >\houls nro thu seven 
worlds which constitute the nniversu ; the sov’cn naves are tliu sc\ on senaons which are 
produced by the annual eoiirse of the sun broii).;1it about by time ; and the axle represents 
the world of iiniuortalitv wliicli remains flnu and uninev'od tlirougli all ehangos of time 
and season.” 



is the creator who creates the worlds of life, and Time again 
is the Death who destroys them all, Q’ime was formerly the 
father of the Sun, the lord of heings, and suhsequently hecame 
the son of those of which Time was the father. Time is 
Brahms,, the highest, the lord of all. Time is the eternal 
substance out of Avhich all things are formed, and in which 
everything lives, moves and has its heing. Time is indeed 
God supreme. 


“ PUAJAJ’ATI PAKAMBSrUIN 


Por various reasons, after Aghamar.saii.a wo turn to 

“ Prajapati Paraniesthin ” wluwe naturalistio 
mo9tw’"w tho Timius views and sceptical attitude are cloai’ly sot 
forth in the hymn X. 120 of the llig-veda.’ 
Speaking in the most general terms, he may bo called the 
Thales of India. 

It appears from the above-mentioned hymn that the 
Hid oonoeption of thinkers of “ Paramesthin’s ” time were 
original matter. divided On these two oppo-site theories,' 

that Being came out of non-Being, and that Being came 
only out of Being. In his speculation on nature, "Para- 
me§thin ” seems to have taken the middle course by rejecting 
both the theories; for him the original mutter comes 
neither under the definition of Being nor under that of 
non-Being." 

“ Parame?thin,” like Thales, offered Water (Salila) as the 
The original matlur fundamental principle of explanation. Prom 
poiS^’abonTt“4*he Water all things are formed; Water is., the 
was eoeptioa'. Original suhslance of all that exists. He 

refused accordingly to push his enquiry beyond water, and 

it was towards this particular question that his attitude was 
invariably sceptical. 


» Sanltara calls it the Nasadiya-aGkta according to its theme. The subject of the 
hymn is Brahman, By this hymn Sankara Books to establisli that Prilpa or spirit is 
uncreated. See his commentary on VedSnto.aatra, 11. 4-8. 

* ^ig-veda, X. i2f), i , “ Nftsad fishi no sadilsit tadiinhfi," 
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His 


Ills fiiiulnmcutal 
pioiioMtioii and Its 
import. 


beginning.^ 


In 


Tlio condition nl 
cosmic matter. 


fundamental thesis was : — there was then neither 
non-existence nor existence. Then the 
existent was not ; by this he denied of course 
the existence of all concrete things in the 

his own words, there ivas then nb realm of 

« 

air, no sky beyond it.** There was then neither death nor 
immortality, no visible sign wherewith to distinguish between 
days and nights,* that is to say, between light and darkness. 

If the existent ivas not in the beginning, is it, then, that 
the existent sprang from the non-existent ? 
No, even not that — was his reply. The 
reason is that the primitive element falls neither under the 
conception of the existent nor under that of the non-existent. 
And if he were asked, ivhat ivas that primitive substance 
which is to be called neither Being nor non-Being, his 
answer would have been Water. There was then -water, the 
unfathomable depth of water (gahanam gambhiram), and 
nothing but ivater. “ Water was that one thing, breathless, 
breathed by its own nature.” * There was darkness (taraas), 
and concealed at first in this darkness w^as Water in Its 
indiscriminated or unmauifested form (apraketam). Water 
was all that existed (sarvama idam). 

Water, we may suppose, changed itself into the variety 
of things, and changed those things back 
into itself. “ Paramesihin ” did not draw 
any distinction betiveen matter and motive 


llow the concrete 
existonco proorciloil 
from the univorsnl 
aubstauou. 


He identified 


Being 


with existence, i.e., change. 


power. 

Water transformed itself into particular things by some 
inherent principle to Avliich he gave the name Kama, Cosmic 


‘ According to SiXyium, tiidilnmi^pralftyn-daSityttni avaertutam (while in tho state 
of oiivoloi'inant) i no snt = naiui Ndt utmavnt sattvona nirvacyam Sait (i.f , no indi\ichial 
tiling) , in other worilsj no sad Iti pai'aiuarthiku sattias^a nisedhnli. 

* " LokiX nijaihsi iicyiiThla ill yuukal.i," snya Sayana, 

J " Nasid rajo no vj onni na tarhi na liitryS aln.ia usit prakctalj.” 

* “ Auiihivatain svadhaya tad ckarfi, tnsmfid-dhanyan na paralj kiiftcan naaa.” 
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Desire. This ‘will*to-be’ or motive force was not distinct from 
the material substratum itself ; it was regarded by him as 
the primal germ of Mind or Soul (manaso rctah). For 
“ Paramesthin ” Kama was not the will of God, as Sayaija 
understands, although undeniably he thought the inherent 
reason for change was identical with that which is the 
greatest and most divine in nature, and witii Mind or 
Soul. Moreover, the meaning of the terra. Mind or Soul, 
is far wider with “ Paramesihin ” than with us, rather 
cosmical, and it is no other than the principle of change in 
general. 

We shall now endeavour to show “Parame^thin’s" notion 
of gradual development. Tlie cause by which 
Hia theory of pro. the Series of transformations is produced in 
water is called Warmth (Tapes). This 
original principle of change is superseded, in process of 
time, by a higher principle, such as Kama or ‘the will- 
to-be’ (Sayaija’s sisriksa— the desire-to -create), Avhich is 
one, and that by a still higher principle, such as Maun,s 
or Mind, — ^Intelligence or consciousness. ’Whilst every- 
thing was void ‘ and shapeless, by the poAver of "^Varmth 
was born that unit® called Kama. Kama was ttic motive 
force of the changing universe, — the first germ of Mind 
(manaso retafi), and this Mind was no other than the Bun 
“whose eye controls this world in highest heaven.”® 'rhe 
gods—heavenly beings or godly men-~were produced later 
than this world, and people naturally attribute the creation to 
the sun, the fipst-born, self-conscious, individual being in the 
visible universe.^ 

> “ Tuoohyenilmvftpihitoiii." It ia difflouU to say if by this “ ParftmPHt'liia" mo.int to 
aonvey esactly the idea of void spooo, ospooially in view of the feet tiiat he diatinctW 
ttates there was then ‘ no Bky beyond the maas of water’ (no vyoiuaparo yat). In Siiyapa'H 
interpretation fcucohyonawaad asadvilak^aigiona bhavnrSpajtiilnena, 

* According to SHyario, okaih— ekihhiitaih ktCraQai}}. 

’ ” Hig-veda, X. 180. 7 ! To osyftcLhyaksa paramo vyomau.” 

* Ibid, lyaifi visriStir yata Itbabhiiva. 
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It will be noted that the philosophical position assumed 
by “ Faramesthin ” was that of a naturalist, and that his 
conception of nature was entirely dynamic, 
theo^ of nature’**'” Accordingly, for him the principle of move- 
ment or development is inherent in mhtter 
itself, and involved in the vast processes of nature. In other 
words, the world evolves from the immanent energy of nature 
(svadhaya) ; the movement as a whole is self-determined. It 
must also be recognised that the cosmic process in general 
is far earlier than the formation of the present sun from 
whom we derive life and light. He questioned, therefore, very 
candidly if the sun was the maker of the whole universe. It 
will be noted here that “Paramesthin’s” conception of water and 
its inherent principle of movement can in no way be identi- 
fied with the full-fledged Samkhya doctrine of Prakriti 
and Purusa. But one might perhaps say with better 
juslification that the former exhibits the latter in the 
making. 

Aghamarsaija, who is here considered to be a prede- 
cessor of “ Faramesthin,” formulated, as we saw, a 
proposition, but offered no explanation. His proposition 
was : “ Prom Fervour kindled to its height 
“:PaHime9$iiin’B”ex. eternal law and truth were born.”^ As 
preaeooMor’B°theBia ’* “ Paramesthin ” seems to have understood 
it, the action of energy immanent in matter 
or nature is at its highest at the initial stage of the creative 
process, as also perhaps on the eve of destruction of the world- 
system. So he said : when, in coui’se of time, the line of the 
firmament was extended across water, dividing the heaven 
from the earth, what was above it, and what below ? There 
were to be seen below the firmament, i.e,, on the earth, 
generating factors (retodha) or mighty forces (mahiman) at 
work, and free action or self-determined movement (svadhs). 
The- heaven above the firmament was the scene of the action 

’ Gnfflth’s Kig'Veda, X. ]90.1. 
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of 'dynamic energy (prayati). Thus, indeed, is to bo appre- 
hended the connexion of the existent with the non-existent, 
i,e.^ the primitive matter (sato baiiidhun asati). 

It is important also to note that “ Paramesthin ” 

* started his inquiry with water, and did not 

Hi 8 scoiihcisni, extend it beyond water. Whenever the 

question of looking beyond water did press itself upon 
him, he broke forth quite naturally and sincerely in 
scepticism. The world-process is far earlier than the 
thinkers among men, nay, earlier even than the sun, the 
seer who can view all tliat happens in this world from the 
highest heaven. Therefore, who indeed knows, and who 
can truly say, from what other element than water this 
universe came into existence ? l^veii hi the case of the sun, 
the. first individual being we may conceive of, and who is 
generally believed to be G-od, it is as yet doubtful whether 
he formed it all, or did nob form it, — whether he knows it all, 
or does not know it (veda yadi va na veda). In & later 
interpretation of “ Paramesthin’s ” oosmical speculation in 
the Satapatha^rahmaija' we notice that water is altogether 
forgotten, and Mind is substituted for it. 
A later exposition. There was then neither non-existence nor 
existence, because Mind was at the time 
neither the existent nor yet the non-existent. The Mind 
being developed, wished to manifest it.self. It sought after 
itself, toiled hard and swooned. It found 80,000 of its own 
fires, ie., suns, made up of mind, established by mind. Mind 
produces voice, voice produces breath, breath produces eye, 
eye produces ear, ear produces work, and work produces 
sacrificial fire. There may be some definite i)hilo.sophical 
conception behind this exposition, but the language is too 
fantastic to make out of it any such meaning. 


• X. 6.3.1 foil, 
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“ Paramesthin ” treated water or matter as the * ultimate 
reality, and disavowed all possibilities of knowledge of the 
ultra-material substratum, if there bp any. 
refused to extend his metaphysical 
thfn ” enquiry beyond matter,- and when the ques- 

tion of getting beyond matter suggested 
itself to his mind, he indulged, as all open-minded naturalists 
usually do, in arguments which ended inevitably in scepticism. 
Moreover, in the expressions about his doctrine there is im- 
plied, as we have seen, a two-fold antithesis, the first of 
which has reference to the hypothesis that in the beginning 
Being came out of non-Being.* From this it would follow 
that the date of “ Brahmanaspati ” as a thinker was earlier 
than that of “ Paramesthin.” But we do not know whether 
it was precisely the doctrine of “ Brahmaixaspati ” that “ Para- 
mepthin ” was acquainted with. The utmost we can say is 
that some such theory was current in his time. 

Whether of an earlier or of a later thinker, “ Brahmapas- 
pati’s” doctrine must be regarded as representing a much more 
advanced stage of abstraction, on the ground 
“ Brahma^jnapnti " that hc, like Anaximander, conceived the 

anri Annximanaor. 

cosmic matter far beyond' experience. 

“ Byihaspati ” is the name by which “Brahmapaspati ” is 
traditionally known. He is said to have embodied his 
views about the origin of the world in the 

His hymn. hymn X. 72 of the B-ig-veda. It presup- 
poses several earlier hymns. The hymn 
must be considered as one of the most unintelligible, and it 
would be vain to attempt to bring out anything very definite 
from it. So much is quite certain, however, that the main 

‘ T^ig-rada, X, 72, 2 ; “ Aeataf; sad ajSyaia.” 

3 
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object of “ BmhmaDiaspati ” was to proclaim * with tuneful 
skill ' the order of generation of the gods. 
Hi8 timdnmentfti And it was in this coimexion that he set 

pvobiBiu. himself to inquire into the nature of the 

worl(f-grouiid, and its condition prior to the generation of 
heavenly beings and all elemental forces. “ Brahmaiyaspati/* 
so far as the philosophical side of his hymn goes, postulated 
the genesis of Being from non-Being. He 

H)83 postulate «rf i ^ ii.ii. i 

non-BeiuK its Hipniii. nowhcrc tells US expressly what he meant 
by the terms Being and non-Being, though 
tacitly it is implied that the separation which he contemplated 
between these two was not exactly the strict logical distinc- 
tion that is now possible for us to draw between what we 
terra thing and nothing, existence and non-existence. As 
we now define the term non-Being implies nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. With Brahmauaspati,” on the other hand, 
the non-existent (asat, non-ens) was the very world-ground, — 
the permanent foundation of all that is existent (sat, ens) 
and of all that is possible and yet non-existent (asat).‘ 
For, “ Brahmauaspati,” we may take it, non-Being w’as 
and is the very genetrix of law' or principle of oixler (ritft, 
dharma)'’ in the universe. 


The existent originally sprang from the non-existent » — 
this is the fundamental proposition which “Brahmaiyaspati ” 

HiuprinoipuitheBiu, Hon-existence, he 

denoted apparently the Infinite, —Aditi, 
corresponding almost to Anaximander’s airttiov.* Like awiiiov, 
Adiii is an ambiguous term of w’hich wo have not a precise 
explanation from “ Brahraana.spati.” Daksa, the cosmic force, 


' aim point* nont that iLmt iloeo uoi mean non-existent os a oause (neat 

kirapetva). It is, on the oontrary, tno the {{enoratinf; vnuse of the gods. «/. 

'^ig'Teda, X. B-7 Asacoa sacra . ..janihunnaiUtar npaatlio, 

« ^ig-veda, I. 1.8, 1. 8.8, I. 84.4, etc Por ilhafuin, ibid, VIII, 86.1S 
’ Ibid, X. 72. 2. 

' Densson’s All tiescli.ilci’ PhllnsopUic, pp. 145-1-10. 
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is born of Aditi, and yet Aditi Ls said to be generated, in 
her turn, from Daksa.' 

The term, Aditi, is explained by Saya^a as Earth ; by 
Prof. Muir, as Nature ; by Prof. Eoth, as freedom or seoitrity ; 

The interpretation by Prof. Beufey as sinlessness (anSgas).* 
of the term Aditi better interpretation would seem to be 

that of Prof. Max Muller. He says, “Aditi, an ancient god 
or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to express 
the Inhuite ; not the Infinite as the result of a long process 
of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the 
sky.”'* 

The point in which Ave fully agree with Prof. Max 
Mailer is that Aditi, in one sense, is nothing but the visible 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the 

oritioiimofMaxMui. clouds, beyond the sky. This spatial Infinite 
Wa interpretation. jg mighty, sinless, immortal, unchangeable, 

pure and free.* The earlier antithesis of Aditi is Nirriti, whom 
Sayapa calls wicked goddess (pSpadevata!)® ; and the later 
antithesis is Diti whom Sayaija identifies with Nis^igrl.® 


Niyriti is decay, decrepitude and old age ; Aditi growth, 
development and youth. Nirriti is death, Aditi immortal 
lifb ; Nifriti is bondage, Aditi freedom i Nirriti is the mother 


Aditi and Kivriti. 


of darkness, disorder, drunkenness, drought, 
ill-luck, sin, corruption, and so forth ; Aditi 


the mother of light, eternal law, temperance, shower, good 


luck, virtue, continenoe and the like. 


* ]^ig-Teda, X, 72,8 ■ "Aditer Daksfijayata, Dak^sd u Aditi|;i pari." Vnciica oanno 
make out how this is possible. “ They may hare had the same origin j or accoildmg 
to the 'nature of the gods, they may have been born from each other, — benoe derived 
their substanoei from one another.” Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, IV. 18 

* Griffith’s ‘Rig-veda,’ I. 24.1. 

* Max MQller's translation of the IKig-veda, I. 230, 

* ]aig-veda, I. 24,1 ; I, 24,16 ; etc. 

» Tbid, I. 24,9 5 1. 29,6 ; V. 41 17 j VI, 74.‘i ; etc. 

» Ibid, V. 62,8; “Aditiih Ditiih oa; X. 101.12, 
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Aditi as the ondless expanse beyond the sky seems to have . 
been described by “ Brahmajiaspati” as the daughter of Dak^— 

. the potent enersy, the Cosmic Porce, the 

laBnito. gBiietrix of the immortal gods.‘ But 

Aditi denotes also the Earth, meaning the endless expanse 
of the horizon. Aditi as the endless expanse of the horizon 
is said to have sprung from U tliinapada, a term of which the 
meaning is uncertain. From this Aditi were born the regions 
or quarters of the horizon.* 


ADITI. 



That which is generated from the infinite is infinite in 
, , nature, and that which is infinite in nature, 

I’he contrast of •' ^ 

inSnity with finite is immortal in life. The regions are aocora- 
****”**' ingly infinite and immortal, and so too are 

the seven sun-gods (Adityas). The sun, from whom 
we derive light and heat is known as Stlrya or Martapda. 
He was recognised by “Brahmanaspati" as the last bom among 
the sons of the Infinite, and as the first-born among the 
finite things of experience. The visible sun being finite in 
nature, is different in appearance from his elder brothers,— 
Mitra, VaruijLa, etc., who are all infinite, and considered there- 
fore to be the darlings of their mother Aditi — the Infinite.* 

‘ I|Wg-Todft, X. 746 
’ Ibid, X, 72.4. 

’ Big.vodn, X, 72.8 
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The process 
generation. 


The gods ^ who were born after Aditi, daughter of Dakss^, 
as sharers of immortal life, brought forth the visible sun who 
was lying hidden in the sea. As “ Brahma- 
naspati ” put it picturesquely, they “ kicked 
up in dancing”® the particles, which formed all existing 
things. Originally, they were “ in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another,” and it was thorefoi-e only by a process of separa- 
tion that they attained their respective existences. 

The sun-gods, although represented as brothers, denote in 
a sense the ancestry of the visible sun. They wore born, 
as we are told in the Taittiriya Brahmana,* at different 
times from the body of the Infinite, by the grace of the mighty 
gods of old.* Jfrom Daksa — the Cosmic Force — was born 
Aditi — the endless expanse beyond the sky. 
tim After her were born the Sadhyas or Ele- 

mental Powers, Potentialities. With the help 
of Elemental Powers Aditi brought forth the eight sun-gods at 
different times. Similarly, from UttSnapada (“Productive 
Power ’ ) sprang Aditi — the endless expanse of the horizon, and 
from that the regions. This is the order, this the mode, in 
which the gods were generated. 

We agree with Prof. Max Muller that the conception of 
Aditi as the daughter of Paksa or UttRnapada was not the 
result of a long process of abstract reasoning. 
But it cannot be denied that in “ Brahma- 
]Q.aspati’s ” conception of Aditi as the mother 
of Dak^ we reach a pure abstraction, — “ a last remembrance 
of the religious home in which scientific refiection arose.”® 


Aditi — an abstract 
conception. 


' Probably the Sadhyas whoso dwelling place is tho sky according to VSska. IBUg* 
veda, 1. 164,60, 

• Wallis i Cosmology of the IRig.veda, p. 48 ; Big-veda, X 72.6 
» I. 1.9.1 foil. 

'* The BSonyas — Fire, Air, etc. 

' Deussen says; “ Die erste nnd alteste Philosophie oines liegt in seiner Beligion. 
The first and oldest philosophy of a people lies in their religion. All. Oesoh der 
Philosophie, p. 11 , 
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, Acliti as the daughter of Daksa was conceived as existence, 
while Aditi as the mother of Baksa was conceived HvS non-' 
existence. J^or “ Brahmaijaspati ” Aditi as 
Non-BcinfTand the endless cxpaiusc heyond the sky did 
approximate to the conception of Aditi as 
non-existence.' Indeed, the former notion seems rather to Imve 
hecn represented by Biti, representing the bounded space 
beyond the heaven and the bounded horizon on the earth.* 


ADIU 



ADITI. 


Thus ‘‘Brahma(^«spati” postulated Aditi or Infinity as 
the pnmxhve matter whioh i, non-eaistent in the world ot 

' Rtg.yeda, X. 72.9. 

DItl. teioto " tta ntim utSTOate „r «"S 
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experience. This primitive matter was called by him . the 
Infinite, for, were it finite, it would have ex- 
thrnon.extstoi'it*’^”^'* hausted itself in the ceaseless activity of pro- 
" duotion. But he had seen that the predicate, 

non-existent (asat), is essential to the conception of the Infinite. 
In calling Infinity the non-existent, he had probably meant' 
only to insist that there is nothing in the universe of ex- 
perience which corresponds to it, the fact being that it can be 
only approximately expressed by JDiti or the so-called visible 
Infinite. 

Infinity is. according to “ Brahraaijaspati,” the permanent 
world-ground from which we must derive all changes or 
existences, actual and possible (sacca asacca).' Thus he 
transferred the cosmic substance beyond experience and in 
so doing he sought naturally to satisfy the 
demand maxle by the conception of the Im- 
mortal, Unchangeable, Pure and Free. 
Though no object of experience corresponds to it, he insisted 
that for explaining experience it is indispensable to 
assume such a conception behind experience. This seems to 
have been the meaning implied in the postulate of “ Brahma- 
ijiaspati,” that in the beginning Being came out of non- 
Being. 

A passage of the Taittirlya Bi-ahraaija- furnishes a later 
exposition of “ Brahmajiaspati’s ” doctrine, now intermingled 
with that of » Paramesthin.” The interest 
Tho Biiiiimanic u-t. of this expositioii is that it throws some 
wu V- light on the mode in which the sun-gods 
were conecivtsd as generated from the Infi- 
nite. Stripped of Brahmaijic fancy, the exposition is as 
follows : — 

The universe was at first non-existent. There was neither 
the heaven nor the earth, nor the niid-air. Being non-existent, 

' Kifr-vodu. 

* I. n.2.9.1 full. 
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it desired to be, and thus the cosmic process set in. Conse- 
quently, smoke was produced. Smoke was followed by fire, 
fire by light, light by flame, flame by rays or radiance, that 
by blaze, which became gradually condensed like a cloud or 
vapouryrmass The cloud poured down rain which appeared 
as water, fluid. Prom water were formed the earth, the mid- 
air, and the sky. Mind (Manas) was, in like manner, generated 
from the non-existent, Mind created Prajapati, and he 
the world of beings.. On Mind rests aU that is. Mind is there- 
fore called Brahma, the Divine. 

“ Anila 

The doctrine of “ Anila,” like that of “ Paramesthin,” was 
“AjHia’a" doctrines kept Avithin the bouiids of experience, Por 
its defoot. « Anila ” the principle of things (ritava) was 

Air (rayu, arjp ) ' This principle, like that of Anaximenes, 
possesses the inherent capacity for movement. Air was con- 
ceived accordingly by “Anila” as the monarch or ruling 
force of the universe (bhuvanasya raja). He called Air the 
friend of Avater, — the first horn, endoAved Avith the generating 
principle.® Air travels, Ave are told by “ Anila,” without rest 
or sleep, on the paths of the firmament. xVir is the soul or 
vital spirit of the gods, in air lies the origin of the Universe, 
Air wanders ever as it listeth.* Air has no visible form (na 
rfl|»am), but it has a voice of thunder. Its voice is heard, and 
by that its existence is made known to us. “ Anila ” attempt- 
ed no solution of the main problem as to the source from 
which Air itself came into being.* 

Once more we meet with the doctrine of “ Anila ” in a 
Vedio hymn, namely, the hymn XI, 6 of the Atharva-veda, 
and this time in a rather more developed and mystical form. 

> :^ig-reda, X 168. 

* " ApSih Efakltft praiihamajs ritfirS.” Ijlig-veda, X. 108. S. 

» " AtanS, devSna* bAinvanasya garbho yatbaraSaib oarati deva eoal).’’ ^Hg-roda, X 
168.A 

* " XbasvijjStal^ kuta ababh&Ta,” aig-Teda, X, 168.3, 
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t 

In this hymn the term Vital Breath (Praioa) is substituted 
for Air (viiyu). 

We are told that the vital breath is the controlling power 
of all that we perceive, the vital breath, is 

Anila B uoctrme as ^ • 

expounded^ in the the loi’d of all, Oil the vital breath everything 
rests.' It is in obedience to the thundering 
voice of the vital breath that the plants are fecundated, that 
they conceive and multiply. When the season arrives, the 
vital breath causes the rejoicing of whatever is upon the 
earth. J t is when the vital breath watei’s the earth with rain 
that the plants and all kinds of herbs spring forth. The vital 
breath, clothes the creatures, as a father his dear son. The 
vital breath, indeed, is the lord of all, — of all that is animate 
or inanimate.- 

The vital breath is known, in respect of the universe,* as 
Air (vilta) or wind (Mfttari^van, Air in motion), while as to 
man, it denotes in-broatliing fpiilpa), the opposite of which is 
called down-breathing (apana). Without doubt, air is the 
suhstjince that a man breathes in (inliales) and also breathes 
out (exhale.s) while in the womb, and it is when the vital 
breath quickens the embryo that it is delivered forth. While 
a man sleeps, the function of breathing is carried on cease- 
lessly. It is therefore said that a man sleeps while the 
breath keeps guard over his vitality without sleep or rest. All 
that is (bhuta) and all that will be, truly, are supportetl 
upon the vital breath. But the vital breath is also death ; 
it is fever (takman). I'lie gods worship it,' for it shall place 
the truth-speaker (satya-vadina) in the highest world. It is 
the guiding power (virili destri), it is the sun and moon, and 
the lord of beings (Prajapati). 


' '• namo }'n«yn. sarvan'i idani viisn, yo hliiila uarvasyeSvai'n yAHinin Harroifi 

” AUmrva-vniln, XT, (i 1. 

“ niiii!, Xr. 0. 10: Vrilijohn sai viiHyo<\ftrn yiiectt prili.mM ynena nft. 

^ Tiie f;^rla l■«lg:1^ll IVaim iva blialii or liuing, while ltir<. i]<>m()nR il- as^liliiiti or 

non-ltninf', Aitareya &rB(,>,yaica If. 1. 8. 0-7. 

4 ' 



CHAPTER II. 

HIRGHATAMAS and “ NAUAyA^TA.’* 

The strongest luovoinent of Vodic thought is, m we have 
seen, in the direction of deriving pliilosopliic 
interest for Vodic spe- absti’action froui tliB vvoi'ld as experienced. 

A strikingly familiar example of this is 
afforded by the conceptions of the sun. Prom the very earliest 
times the sun was recognised “ as at once the germ and the 
creator of the universe.” ' While these prehistoric notions 
were tending stesidily towards a definite end, Dlrghatanias 
gave out his speculations about the visible universe and the 
position of the sun in the whole system.- 

blrghatamas “ seems to have maintained * that all living 

Hia conception of n.« “‘‘I ultimately on the 

sun. He compared the sun to a chariot, 
fitted M'ith one wheel, which revolves with its axle heavy-laden, 
but not heated, and with its nave unbroken from time im- 
memorial.® The wheel has twelve spokes, representing the 
twelve months. A year w'ith twelve months consists of seven- 
hundred and twenty days and nights together," and the 
additional days and nights go to form the intercalary month. 
The year is divided into a certain number of sea.sons. 

‘ Wailia : The CoamnUipy of the Rig-vodtt, p. HO. 

• Dr. nenaaen ohacrircs thatUio tliomo of botlt tlieac liyniiia— X. 120, ntul I. 101— ia the 
aame. The unity in tlio pliirnlity of the phoiioiueim of the nnlvorao ( WnlterarlioiiiiinRon) — 
except 80 fill' na tite inethod goes, tho Intlor is more ntmlytie, and ihe former more ayntlietie 
thnn the otlier. All. Geacli dci- Piiiloa , p. lOo. 

’ IjTrghatamaa is nllndnd to in the hymns of rlie Rig-vodn (1. UK). (Ij IV. *1, li*) i VJII. 
9. <0), na a famous sage, llo naa tlio son of Uvntliyn. and his mother'a nnmn wns MnrnntS. 
Ho died probably at the ogo of aaveuty (Rig-vedo, 1. 100. fl). He lest liia eyo.siglit nr nii 
early age, and remained blind during the ivmnim'ng yonra of liis life. A pretty long 
legendary account of his life is to be found in tlm Mnliablirtrata. We do not know exactly 
the cause of his bliudiicsa. So fur an it may bo promised from tlielliymn 1. 100, he waa n 
warrior— a charioteer who was coat hy his eiiemica, bound Imnd nnd foot, in n river. But 
myatoriously his life was saved. 

‘ ^ig.vedn, I. 104. 12. » Ihid, I. 104. 2. 111. « Ibul, J 104. 4«. 
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Dlrghatamas speculated about the uature and the cause of 

The canse of the motioii of the suii. The sun, held up and 
motion of the sun. propelled by its inherent fofce (svadha),' 

goes backward and comes forward,® and clad in accumulative 
and diffusive splendour, travels without stoppage yt'ithin the 
worlds.® Like a herdsman, the sun never stumbles as it moves 
on its fixed and familiar path across the sky. The sun and 
the moon move ceaselessly in opposite directions/ 

His account of the relation and the phases of the sun and 
the moon shows some acuteness. The sun 

Tho contrast Iitihreoii . , , 

the phnaoa of the snn IS boiifiless, tUc nioon bony, and the bonc- 
anti the moon. suppoi’ts the honv/ The moon is called 

bony, perhaps, because the bonelike spots are visible on its 
orb, and the sun boneless obviously for the reason that 
no such .spots on its disc are visible to the nak^d eye, 
The sun is said to be born an immortal, the moon a mortal, 
and the relation between the immortal and the mortal is that 
of two brothers." The sun is said to be immortal, because it 
does not apparently wax and wane, and the moon is said to be 
m<H’tal, because its phases do change very often, Men can 
always mark the one, and are unable sometimes to mark the 
other. 

Tar more important is Avhat Dlrghatamas said of the 

Tiio conipoiieiit cic Component substance of the sun. The sun 
iXcon* to’ uic'umi is Composed, we ave told, of a gi-ey coloured 
lightning. substunce (palita), and so too are lightning 

and fire. Indeed, the sun, lightning and fire must, so far as their 
component substance goes, he looked upon as three brothers. ^ 


' lUg-vcdn. 1. Kit. ai. 

» 7i,W, T, KM. 31. 

’ IhM, I. Ifl4. 31. 

" Ibid, I KM. .38. 

“ Jbul, 1, KM 4 f Hillt'bi'iimll''. VciliiicliL' M,ytliul(igic, 1 p 3!'S 
" Hig-\o(la, 1. 184 30 . " Aiimrljo mnitjeim Kii>oni(i " 
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Of th«sm, the sun is the first brother, lightning the second, 
and lire the third.’ Mrc is that brother wJiose back is 
sprinkled wdth ghee (ghrilapristlia) ; lightning is that brother 
who lies enveloped in his mother’s bosom (cloud) " ; and the 
sun is that brother whose body is elTulgent, who possesses the 
seven rays, and who rested during his inl'aucy ** in the dank 
' rows of cloud.” ® 


The grey-coloured substaiice of which the sun, lightuiug 
Tin, N«b. composed is *' the lovely germ of 

lUiiui!, wimunor it plaols, — the goriu of waters.”^ It is to the 

MHv Us ih om*. 1 It 

one and the same substance or principle that 
the savants give many a name.’’ They call it Agui, Yama, 
Matarisvaii. They call it sometimes Intlra, Mitra, Variuia, 
Agni, Garutnian. 


'L'he sun delights men with rain in season. The tempest 
Ti,e HH,.v ,«nt m (patjanya) infuse life into the earth 

various kinds of 
fire reanimate the heaven. The clouds are 
formed by water, rising up in uniform manner and falling 
in the course of time again." The clouds form the waterfioods, 
and low like a buffalo. Erom the clouds water descends in 
streams, and Irom this water the world of life derives its being 
or sustenance. Indeed, water is the imperishable substance 
wherefrom cloud and rain are formed.* 


The heaven (Dyaus) is our father, this great earth our 
•j'lio uvo loou oi iDcthor, and the mother shares the genera- 
ting principles with the father. Obviously, 
the generating principles are, according to Dlrghatamas, these 
three — water, fire, and air. But it is also implied that the 

' Lliidf 1. 1(14. 1, lit;UOiiug~ttfiual}, 

» Aid, 1. 164. 32. 

’ Ibid, 1. 164. 9. 

* Aid, 1. 164, (52. “ bfiliuihtaiii apAii* garbhan’i dar&itain o-jiidhtnilA,” 

“ Aid, 1. 1(14. 40. “Kkaift and vipra litilindliS vudarfiti.” 

“ ibid, 1. J1tS4. 41. 

’ Ibid, 1. 104. 42. impw«h«ble~HkiMira, •‘tat«b kwaiySk^WHii.. tnd uivuiu njiajivuij." 
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roots of thing's are these five iu all, earth, M'ater, fire, air and 
heaven, and that all these are reducible to one and the same 
primitive substance. 

The farthest limijb of the earth can he represemted geo- 

Hih /fii.oraiicu or ™etrieally by the circumference of the altar, 
>ii;iiuHi.iLi8iii. jjjjQ centre of our world by the sacrifice 

laid on the altar. It is conceivable that Brahman is the word 
(Vale), the resting place of which is the highest heaven.* We 
can also conceive that the multiform principles of things are 
traceable • in one and the same cosmic matter. And yet wo 
have to confess “ what thing I truly am I know not clearly : 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.** “ If it can be 
raasonably supposed that we are from the same primitive 
Mii!S)8tancc of which the sun, lightning, and fire are composed, 
or briefly, if the sun be “the germ and the creator .of the 
universe,” even then we must bo prepared to ansiver the 
question which Birghatamas brought into the foreground, 
with a view to dispel his own doubt.'"* His question to all the 
great and wise thinkers was — What is that one original 
abiding element which, manifested in the form of the unborn 
sun, has established and upholds this world-system ? 

“ Hence the trend of thought,” as Dr. Henry Stephen 
would have put it, “ is towards the idea of single absolute 
and' self-subsistent principle which is infinite in the sense 
of being inexhaustible power; and towards the view that 
all finite things and products of the self-evolution of correlated 


* Rig-vedn, 1. 164, 3S. " lyaift voili paro alfttal; pi'itliivyft, iiyaiA yajfto blmvannaya 
n«bhil)— Bralimayaifi Vaealj paramaib Tyoinii.” 

The dlUr is the imago of the earth or world. Tho signiHuation of this dictnm is twnfdtd, 
In the .language of art, it means that the altar is symbolical of tho idea of the universe, 
Geoipetrically, it is tli'o representation of tho configuration of the earth. 

'■ l^ig.veda, I. IU4, lui vijitnilmi } »<li vedam asini iiiQya() saiiiiiaddho maiiasS oarSmi ” 

' IbM, 1. 164, 6. "iieikltvaii cikitmiti* cidntm Kavin pficchami vidnianc na vidvSn." 
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factofs of one universal systcMu ami plan, and that the world 
therefore is a unity.” ' 

It is all very interesting to observe by way of retros- 
pect that the attitude of Dirghatamas towards the deepest 
problem ^>f philosophy savours of agnosticism. But he per- 
sistently tends to derive the many from the one single, 
ordaining, sustaining, co-ordinating .self-existent principle of 
which all known forces, laws, and moveineiits are various 
manifestations. The nature of ultimate reality is however 
unknown, and probably unknowable. TIkj world of expo- 
rience is conceived as a systematic unity, the whole of 
nature being a sort of Divine machine evolving and work- 
ing itself to an end by some ftxed and uniform laws of 
motion, interaction, and so forth. 

Alb physical phenomena, states and processes can bo 
accounted for by the principles of mBchanic.s and physics, 
while the final question of their origin and interaction 
remains ever insoluble. There is nevcrtlieless to be felt 
behind all these the pre.senco of an unseen hand at work, 
the play of a deep mystery that ever eludes man’s gmsp. 
Although the mysterious is always I he mysteriou.s, Dlrgha- 
tarnas advanced far enough to suggest that it is the un- 
born, unchanging cause of the ever-lloeting show of created 
things, and that wliatever iUs real nature, it .soorns to 

partake more of the material and less of the spiritual. 

The world as a whole is guided on towards a path of 
progress by two principles—aotive and passive, compared 
to two birds roosting on the same world-tree. One of 
them eats fruits, while the other does not eat, but silently 
reflects only.® It is thus that the whole of nature is 

moving along the road to an end. These principles are 

however emanations from' the same unborn, energising force. 
These are inseparable comrades. 


* TFiu I’l'oWems of Metapliyok s, Gth editiou, p, 31). 
■ Hig-vodn, I 134 20 ysakn, Ninikta, XIV .SO. 
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• 

(2) “ Naraymjuy — The theoretic desire to determine the 
nature of the first cause of the world was very keen 
among tlie Vedic thinkers, and conceivably it grew keener 
, when Dirghatamas formulated it into a 

oipation of “Nttrajn. definite problem. Dirghatamas himself could 

riA*8 vio^s ^ 

quite realise that in order fully to apprehend 
the nature of the first cause of the world, it is not 
enough to accept tlie postulate of oneness of the cosmic 
matter as a mere truism. Assuming that the present sun 
is the source of life and light, the enquiring mind wants 
yet to have a clear and definite knoM'ledge of that one 
original, undivided, universal being from which the sun 
derived its life, or of which the sun is the present 
representative. 

The view of “ Narayapa ” is embodied in the hymn. X. 
90 of the Rig-veda.’ This hymn has two sides — the philoso> 
phical and the social. 

As regards its philosophical side, this hymn exhibits 
“Narayanft's” Philo- cleavly the mode in which “Narayapa” 
attempted for tlie first time to form the 
conceptions of God, soul and their relation. 

“NsrSyapa” conceived the visible sun, whose diameter 
is ten fingers,'* as the soul (Purusa) of 

The ann is the aoul ° \ / 

of the univeiae, its the univei’sc, and that soul as the principle 

diameter. . , . , i 

of all that IS and of all that is to bc.^ The 


sun as the soul of the universe was described by him as 
‘*The lord of iminortalitv,*” 

A 

Par greater than Purnsa the visible sun was Purusa the 


’I'ho m'if;infll atm or 
solar body • it is Cod. 


original sun.® This latter Purusa was posited 
by “NarSyaita” as the one— the first cause 


of the universe, nay, the universe itself. 


' Ser also Athui'\a-vedii, XI X R. 

“ llig-vedii, K. 00. ) “ dufiaiiRulaih.” 

' fliid, X. flO 'i • “ riii'ii'sa <>\tdaiii siitouii j."* hhiitniii vac ca l)lin\ \ niii.“ 
' Ilitd, X 00,2 “ ainyiliitx as\ f ffiiut." ‘ ' ' 

- /!./</, X, !«> !i 
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The visible sun and the original solar body were called alike 
, . , „ , Pnrnsa., beca^iae bolh were ve<;ai'ded by 

and Soul. “ Nai'ayajja as idonlical in all respects save 

in size. According to “ Nfirayai.ia,” the sun from which we 
now derive light and heat must bo viewed only as the present 
relic or representative of the original solar body. 

“NarSyaija” also conceived the original solar body as 
split up, somehow or other, in two. Throe*fouvtlis of it 
went up, and the ono-fourth remained here.' Prom the 
three-fourths which wont up was produced Virtlj,^ the 
The procpsn in which luminous body of which the sun, the moon, 
Si7Sdffih; planets and the jnyriads of stars are so 
primitive aoinr mnen. many ofTslioots. And from the one-fourth 

which remained here below was formed, through the process 
of ^cooling, this earth with all animate and inanimate things. 
Thus in “ NSrayaua’s ” conception Piirusa (God) is the first 
cause of the universe. It is from I^unisa that the sun, the 
moon, the earth, water, tire, air, th<» J3\ul-air, the sky, the 
regions, the seasons, the creatures of the air, all animals, all 
classes of men, and all human in.stitutions had originated. 

But since it is implied that cause and elToet are identical in 
essence, Purusa must also be viewed as the universe or totality 
of things. As every particular thing is from Purusa, so the 
«od, World, ood snin-total of all particular things is Piiruisa. 

True, that Purusa and the visible universe 
are identical in substance, which is a constant quantity. And 
yet this universe cannot be called Puriusa, inasmuch as it 
is so transformed that it no more resembles the original 
solar body. If there be anything in the visible universe 
which has claim to the name of Purusa, it ia the sun. 
The sun must then be considered to l>e the soul of the 
universe. This soul is in the universe ; yet it. is not the 

/ 

' IjliR-voile, X, ,■»! X. no 4. 

« im, X, oo, 


Snni, 
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. universe, but something totally different in its nature. 
Indeed, the sun is but the eye of the universe. It is 
thus made increasingly clear that the famous Purusa Siikta 
of the Biigveda is far from presenting us with a Samkhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakriti, Soul and Matter. A mere • 
analogy of two words cannot be held as a definite proof 
of the identity of two doctrines.' 

“ Narayapa’s” social theory is an accidental secondary 
feature of his doctrine. .As a philosopher, his object n:ia 
to establish that everything in this universe 
retio”*tefenoV' of ''the Is from PuTUsa. Ho fouud the four classes 
of men—Brahmanas, Eajanyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras — already existing in his time within 
the pale of the Indo- Aryan community. He does not seem 
to have taken the least trouble to enquire whether *the 
distinction of four classes was based originally upon a mere 
division of labour or otherwise. Taking these classes as he 
found them, he asserted that the Brahmana was the mouth, 
the Rajanya was- made of the arms, the Vaisya was the thighs, 
and the Sudra was produced from the feet of Purusa,® and 
this was all that he said by way of illustration of his main 
doctrine. But it is clearly implied in his expressions that 
his views were absolutely in favour of the existing caste- 
system or class-distinctions. The ground on which he defend-, 
ed the theory of caste was that such a system obtains in 
the organisation of the universe, and why not, then, in human 
society? If there may be class-distinctions among the gods, 
then why not among men ? Hence the Purusa-Stikta may be 
rightly considered as the first theoretic basis of the Catur- 
varfliya system of tlve Brahmans.® 

^ The view oritioUed above is to be found in the Maudgaldpant^ad which is a oom- 
mentoTy on the Pnrn^a-SHlcta. 

s Rig. Veda, X. 90 12. “Brahmopdsya mnkhara (told bilhu fiSjanya k|^ta, nrn tad 
asya yad Vai8ya^> padbhyBm Sudi-o njSyata ’’ Of. Mana-SaAhitS, 1. 31. 

“ Of. Pumsavidha-BrShmana in the lliihad Aranyako TTpanijad, 



OHAPTBll III. 

t 

“ ffjirmjt/ftffctrbJift ” anti “ Vismhirmtm’' 

Itjbas been observed by Dr Windelbaiid that (lio incli- 
' nation of philosophers to view “ Deity ” as th(>i hij^hest concep- 
tion is a phenomenon which constantly 
oSE of God.‘'''’ recurs in history.' 'riiero arisfjs an unavoid- 
able necessity for unitini^ religion and 
philosophy in fruitful and indissoluble marriage. The chief 
aim of philosophy, as modern usage understands it., is to ex- 
plain the world, and the religious consciousness loads man 
to rise above all that is multiform, finite, mutable, e.irthly 
and brutal in him to that which is one, infinite, immutahle, 
celestial and divine. And it is thus that a need arises to 
buiid up a philosophical theory on a theistic b isis. 

“ Brahpiaiiaspati’s ” Aditi,, as well as Anaximander’s 
Infinity, was undoubtedly “ the first philosophic conception 
of Godj the .first attempt, and one which 
thJwea^oTood'”"*^ remains .still entirely within the physical, 
to strip the idea of God of all mythical 
form.”® Almost -in the same stage were ” Nilrayaua’s ” con- 
ceptions of Purusa — God and Soul. The •conceptions of 
‘'Hiranyagarbha” and “ Visvakannan ” .show, as it seems, 
a considerable advance in the direction of the idea of God. 


But it also appears that the conceptions of “Hiratjyii- 
garbha” and "Viavalcarman” themselves differ fundamentally 


Pistinction liphvoQii 
"Rini^yagarbha” Biitl 
“ViSvakarman” 


from each other in that the one is dominated 
by what may he called the religious motive, 
while on the part of the other we perceive 


a motive which is philosophical. 


’• A Histoiy of Philoaopliy, p 34, in roferpncp to Briiliiiiai.iaapnli'H viov,', SriKlrtiiio 
Blaratsky poinloclly says, "Tlio whole range of plijnlpn) plieiiomnna procoodn from tlio 
primary of Aether- AkSsh— as dual-nntarod AkSslm procoeds from (ho (indiRorontiatod 
dwoB— BO oalled, the latter being the primary asiHK't of Mninprakfiti, Hu> Root-matter anil 
the flrat nhstract idea one can form of Harahralimnii." The Secret Dootrine I. p. 585, 
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Tlie main question u'ith “ Hii’anyagarbha" was, what 
God should we adore with oblation other than God 
(Prajapati)?' Evidently it contained for him both an answer 
and a contention, namely, that there is no other god but God 
whom w'c should thus adore. “Visvtikarman”, on thfe other 
hand, urged this thoughtful enquiry, what is the tree or wood 
out of Avhich the universe was fashioned?- Thereby he 
did not intend, to be sure, to add anything further to his 
knowledge, but- just to open the ej^es of those who were in 
doubt to see for themselves that the world-tree was God. 
It will be remembered, however, that the religious element, 
too, is nol entirely absent from “ Visvakarman’s ” idea 
of God, in tlie same way that “ Hiraqyagarbha's” doctrine 
is not devoid of th(j philosophical element. 


I, As to “ Hiranyagai’bha’s ” doctrine'* there i.s nothing very, 
surprising about it. It stands mid-way betw'een the doctrine 
of “ Paramesthin ” on the one hand, and that 
of “Nfimya^a,”onthepther. As Mr. Wallis 
points out, Hu’apyagarbha view'ed the 
un, called metaphorically the golden germ, as the great 
po-wer of the univeise, from w'hich all otlfer pow'ers and 
existences, divine and earthly, are derived, a conception Avhich 

is the nearest approach to the later conception of .Brahmfi, 

the Creator of the world.” 


The sun was thus conceived by “Hiraijyagarbha” as the 
one (ekab), — the sale ruler of all that breathes, and of all 
that sleeps (does not breathe). The sun is the lord of all 
beings (blmta), the lord (Isa) of the bipeds and the quadru- 
peds. He is “ the giver of vital spirit, of power and vigour.”* 


' IKig-vedu, X. 121. 1. (k-iSya vullii-nia ?" We have foUov«<l 

alio\c Ludwin’s jntorprotiitioM. 

* ]aig,vedB, X, 81. 4. 

* IRig-veda, X. 121. 

* laig-vcda, X. 121.2. (Griffith’a Iranilutioii) : ‘‘«lniad« lialada." 
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is death, and his shadow again is life immortal.^ tThese 
snowy mountains, anti what men call seas 
concepison of yivers ai’G his possession ; the regions 

(pradisa) his arms. It is he who fixed and 
holds tip the heaven and the earth. 

Here by the term, Sun, “ Hirapyagarhha " did not exactly 
mean the sun as we commonly understand it, but what ho 
called the Golden Germ. This germ is 
Fuo“ es"*-’'*®® '» for constitutes, according td him, 

the solar essence, — the generating principle 
of the universe. But this Hire itself was contained at first 
in water. 

Thus, like “ Paramcsthin ”, “Hiranyagarbha" thought 
water to be the primitive substance of all that is. But he 
realised at the same time that to explain the 
world it is not enough to say that water is 
the first principle in itself, for conceivably 
there is a higher principle behind it. It is Prajapati, and 
Praijapati is the God of gods, and none beside him.'' Prajapati 
brought forth ivater,* and it is he who provided the generating 
principle and the ordaining power of things. All this leads 
hack to the question, what other god should we adore with 
oblation than God ?® 

II. How vve turn to “ Visvakarman ”, Avhose contribution 
to the Vedic thought was the abstract or metaphysical 
conception of God. 

It is a noteworthy fact that “Visvakarman *’ ottered his 
view' not so much in the form of a tenet as 
in that of a case against others. The chief 
object of his attack was, of course, “ Para- 
mestliin ”, who refused in the traditional manner of a sceptic 

‘ ^iS'Vudtt : X.121,2 . “yuaya oliSyfiniyitum yuiya uiyityu^,” 

> I&id, X.IZ1.7 
» nu, X.121.8. 

‘ Ibid, X.121.9. 

• Ibid, X, 121.1. 


Bia c(bc affiiinat ttia 
Bceintica. 
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to carry his research beyond water. From the point of view 
of “ Visvakarman ” it is a quite inadequate and unsatis- 
factory explanation to posit water as the primitive substance 
of all that is, and then to derive from it this world as a whole 
by giving it an inherent power of movement. If Water l)e 
the primitive substance which is endowed with the inherent 
principle of change, we have yet to account for that from 
which Water derived its l)eiiig, and derived the motive power, 
the generating principle, the elemental forces, the laws, and 
all the rest.' 

Here “ Visvakarman ” said, that is God. Gqd is the first 
„ , , , , and the last. He is earlier than the visible 

God {b Uiu uiiivcrMil 

BubBtuncu, the «rBi universe ; he had existed before all the 

caiiBO of . . . V • K Tr • it 

cosmic forces came into being.* He is the 
sole God who created and ordained this universe." He is 
yet again the tree or wood from which this universe* was 
fashioned." 

God is one, and only one (eka eva). He is the unborn one 
aja) in whom all the existing things abide." He is that one 
who is mighty in mind and supreme in power.* He is the 
maker, the disposer, the most lofty presence.^ 

(Jod I his attributes, , ^ , , ’ , 

As father he generated us, and as disposer 
he knows the fate of all that is." It is from him that water 
derived its being, aud received the motive power or generating 
priucix>le.'' He alone gave names to the gods, and it is he 
whom we all ‘’seek for information,” — for explanation of the 
world.'" The hymn-chanters or philosophers who doubt his 

‘ Ij^ig-vedit, X,S2,o , “ Xnih svid garbliiuii iiratliumbtii dndlira Siw yatrn dorS aamapafi- 
yaihtii viave." 

■■ Ibid, X.82.0 • " piiro divft puia eii« pTithivy#.”, 

> Ibid, X.81.3. 

• Ibid, X 81A. 

J Hid, X.8 20. 

• Ibtd, X.82.2 

» Ibid, X.82 5 s •' dhatu vidlmia paitimola auibdrik ” 

• Ibul, X.82.<i ! " yo iiu|} pita junita jo vidhata dbfimaui vodu bhuraiiBni viSvB.” 

• Ibid, X.82 0 

bid, X.82.8 : “yo dovuiittin iittmadha oka ova taiii BatftlJraBuuii bhuTona yaibtyAnyi. 
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existence waiuUtv, henighted as they are by the mist of ignor- 
ance anti 'speak with faltering \oice. 

Thus in accordance witli “ Visvakurniuu’s” \io\v, (iod is 
oranipmsenl, oinnijiolent, omniscient (paraniolti saiiulvik) 
and one. Hut we cannot see him, because 

How to know 0 ml ■' i i . 

he IS invi.<nr)lo, and we cannot hnd him 
because anotliei* thing — this deliisiic universe ? — has appeared 
hefore our eyes.- To know him or to aiiprehond his nature, 
therefore, we, as llioughtful men, mutil only inquire within 
our heart, i.c., deeply think." 

We must know him, for without knowing him, Ave cannot 
arrive at a satisfactory, all-comprehensive explanation of the 
Avovld ; and we must apprehend his true 
^Wjiy fhouici wi; kiio« ^yithout appreheiuUug it, we 

« cannot establish that immutahle ground of 

the unity of things upon which to fall back constantly. 

Wo must knou God as the first principle of things, — the 
first cause in relation to which this universe must he 
conceived as the effect ; and we must apprehend his true 
nature as identical in pith or essence with that of the 
universe. 

“A’^isvakannan’s” doctrine is of immense hi.slorical im- 


portanec. lu it we sec all the basic id(his of 

Tiic liistoru^nl iiiiixfi- Xr ^ i • 

tance ^of “ Viavakiir. vcdauta 111 tile making. Moreover, we perceive 
man a cioitniic. distinct coiiccptions or differont points 

of view. One is logical, and the other ontological. 

In the first place, God conceived a.s the first cause of the 
, universe is logically distinguishable from the 

The two puiittH of . ^ ” 

Tiew t logical iimi conception of the universe ; and in the 

ontoloftifdl, ' 

second place, God, viewed as identical in 
substance with the universe, is' the universe. 


' Kig.vadii, X. 82.7 i "iilliitroi.ia iii-avrita JuljiyS UktliaiaTaafi eai-n»fiti.’' iilharoott 

= oiiwruiit ill iiilaty uloiiU"*— (UrilHtli). 

* Ibid. X.S 2 , 7 1 “nil tnrii ^iiUtlia ya iina jiijAiiiliiyiid yiiyinlikaiA (uhlavaib 
Imbhiiru.” 

» JM(I, X,81.4. 



PART II. 

Post-Vebic PiiiiiOSOPHr. 

Tntroilnctory. 

■ 

(Tlie name Post-Veclic period may require a word of. 
explanation: It is possil)le that its upper limit can be fixed 
as far back as the last seer of the Rig-veda or even a little 
earlier. In any case, here we shall restrict the use of the 
name to the period covered by the history of the Aitareya, 
the Taittiriya, and a few other important Brahraaija schools, ‘ 

, who Avere counted by Buddha as being among the oldest. 
The period thus chosen might be brought, for our present 
purposes, within smaller compass from Mahidasa Aitareya to 
Yajnavalkya. 

The Post-Vedic- period as a whole may be best dis- 
tinguished from the Vedic by the fact that the intellectual 
centre is no longer the Brahmar^idela, but what is generally 
known as Madhya-de^a, the Mid-land. It -is situated between 
the Himillayas on the north, and the Vindhya 
Tiin iiidtiiripni foil- mountains on the south. It lies to the 

linos qf tliG porioil 

east of Prayaga (Allahabad) and to the u'est 
of Vinasana (“ Manu-smriti,” II. 21), Kuru, Pnnchala, Matsya, 
Snrasena, are four among the well-knoivn republics, and Ka^, 
A’^ideha, and Kosala are three among the most powerful 
monarchies of the time. During this period — Benares the 
oldest of the three monarchies — is said to have changed its 
name many times (.Tataka, No, 400). 

The transition from the Vedic to the Brrdimai,uc period 
must have taken place gradually. 'Yet iii 
Tilt' fontruat bot. leaving the one for the other, the historian 
the iJrahiimtjflu. tuvns his back upon tlie freshness of poetry 
only to face the dullness of prose. In the 
language of Dr. JTopkins, “With the Bralimaijas not oiilv 

’ DlgUa Nikaya, 1, i>. ‘^i7. 
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is the tone changed from that of the Big-veda, the 
whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hoouspocus, 
mysticism, religiosity, instead of the cheerful, real religion 
which, however formal, is the soul of the Rik. In the 
Brahmap.as there is no freshness, no poetry. There is in some 
regards a more scrupulous outward morality, but for the rest 
there is only cynicism, bigotry, and dullness. It is true that 
each of these traits may be found in certain parks of the 
Eig-veda; but it is not true that they represent there the 
spirit of the age, as they do in the Brahmaiiic period.”* 

But this careful observer adds : “ Such is not altogether 
the case. It is the truth, yet it is not the 
of^Biflhiinnf"v"K(oon whole r uli, that in tliese Brahmai.vas religion 
by Hopkins. isaiaiippearance, not a reality.”® 

Dr. Hopkins seeks to establish the link between the animis- 
tic worship of the llig-veda and the stringent ritual of the 
Brahmanas in the person of the priest, as his position is set 
forth in the liturgical hymns of the Yajur- 
The ssnm ani tiio veda. Tliis seems plausible, yet not very 
least impoitwice from unportaut to US. To US, 111 fuct, the Ss.man 
phnoropby."^ however voluminous they 

may he in size, are but two large collections 
of excerpts from the older Rik. The important text 
for us is tlie divine !Rik, and also to some extent, the 
Atharva. 

It is conceivable that there is a long interval separating 
the last sage of the Big-veda from the thinkei’ whom we may 
rightly take as the first philosopher of the 
^ The imnsition period Post-Vedic period. Pfobahly, as may be 
easily deduced from the long string of names 
appended to some of the BrShma^fts, at this intermediate 
period a great many persons were born who kept 
alive the philosophic traditions of the past, and represented 

* Beligions of India, pp. 

' Beligions of India, p. ISO, 
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the highest wisdom of the time. Ffom our point of view^ 
this intermediate period is the one into which we can peep 
thiough the portals of the Br5hmaij,a sections of the 
BrahmaQ.a texts, as distinguished from the Araiiyakas and 
Upaui^ads. It seems that the thinkers of the time kept things 
going, just in the same way that musicians play on various 
tunes to indicate that the performance is not over yet, only 
the scene is changing. 

^ The historical value of this intermediate period consists 
chiefly in its being the period of transition from the Vedio to 

lu Jiitrinsio value Post-Vedio. At this period, philosophy, 

no less than Prajapati,‘ was thinking her- 
self “emptied” or exhausted in the activity 
of production. But the creative impulse led her to ponder 
over the minds of men, just as Prajapati was brooding ^over 
the cosmic matter. Whilst thus Prajapati and philosophy 
were toiling hard, and fainting in the struggle for existence, 
theology was not in any way less active on her own side. 

While Prajapati was fusing the races of men, theology 
was spinning out the rituals in detail, while 
th^tmSln^‘riod! philosophy was busy, we saw, with inter- 
mingling Vedic thoughts; consequently 
the intermixture of- blood among men, the painfully 
minute elaboration of rituals, and the intermingling of 
the doctrines of the earlier thinkers — these are among 
the most noticeable features of the transition period in 
question. 

So far as philosophy is concerned, it is just in this pro- 
cess of intermingling of the earlier thoughts that we can 


The SophisUo 
maxim ; hew did it 
orisinate ? 


trace in India the origin of a something 
equivalent to that Sophistic maxim, that 
man is the measure of all things. Prajapati 


generated man from his soul, therefore ‘ Man is all the 


‘ Aitapatha BrShmapa, III. 9. 1, 1 $ Taittiriya Br&hma^a, II. i. 4. etc. 


6 
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animals,' man is tlio prototype oF livini!; beings— 
such is, however, the precises Jiidian niaxim and its argu- 
merit. And we must note borer tlnit as soon as this 
maxim came to clear recognition, the course of philosophy 


'J'ho Irflnslliou l'ro«> 
coainoluflicnl to jiBy- 
choloKioiil siiuuiiIiitiniiH 
iu imtuiul niul iiiovil' 
iible, 


.was changed. 

Beyond a doubt, this treinsition From tlie; goercemtrism oF 
Vedic speculations to the anthropoee'utrism e>F the Bost- 
Voelio took place* graelually, as wedl as heir*- 
moniously. The chiej' intererst oF the oarliejr 
thinkers was contre*d upein ther physieral 
norld as a Avhole, and the later thinki'rs weire 
chieflv coiicernhd with the orgemio world and man. The order 
is perfectly natural. 

J'hu’thcr, in spite oC the fiict that there arer in tlio scheme 
of the earlier thought hut ‘ very feeble indiceitions of a zeral for 
knerwledge applied ter tho organic world and 
man,’ wo have seen that in the speculation 
of DU’ghatamas was foreshadowed the whole 
character of Post-Vedio philosophy ; his 
doctrine disclosed to us in an eminent degree as to Avhat would 
he the exact lines on which tho development oF Vedic 
philosophy must proceed in future, 

It was Blrghataraas who considered tho saorificial altar 
as the navel or centre of our world, and sot himself to inquire,. 
What am I? And so it was Blrghatamas Avhose somo' 
what paradoxical doctrine oF Indra and Soma" (sun and moon, 
or heat and light) as the active principle and the passive 
spectator of the visible universe contained the later concep- 
tions oF the relation between life and soul. Besides Dirgha- 
tama^j there is another Vedic sage whose name must bo 
mentioned in this connection. She is “ Surya ”, “ Sflrya ” 
conceived the son as the reproduction of tho father, 


Tho Post-VoiHo 
thought io inipliotl or 
imtioipatoil in tho 
Vedio. Uow 


' fidtopnthn BrSbiMai.ia, U. 1. i. U ft. Prorossof U, T. Hobhouse points out tliat “ this 
does not seem to have ivny real analogy with the prinoiple ot Protagorns.” 

• i^g-veda, 1. 164, W.a'i!, 
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since a man is born in the Avomb of his Avife in the form of a 
seed.' Inspite of the fact that this came to be regarded inter 
?vs a popular AueAv,- it Avill be remembered that “ Siirya’s ” 
Avas the first attempt to formulate a scientific theory 
about the origin and continuity of human life. Wfe have 
further to admit here that “ SQryil’s ” speculations gaA'e 
rise to the theory of lieredity as expounded in the Post- 
Vedic literature.* 

All this is true, and yet the fact remains that the primary 
concern of the Vedic thinlcors AA'as the Avorld, 
not man, Therefor<5 tlus questioiA “Who 
ma!u>n{lj"'iiroso." ^ I ? ” could permanently arise only in 

the AA’ake of the conseiousr ess, that ‘ man 
is all the animals.’ 

Once luoi’e, this one question “ Who am I ? ” brought in 
its train many other questions, and here it is 
Po8t-Vc(iic tii<)u«iit interesting to remark lliat almost all the 
ti'ifA'wUc/ul’wrto fundann'ntal qiu'stions raised by the Vedic 
iiiemrnio\*<mceLe(r thinkers witli Togavd to the AA'orld Avere re- 
peated in th(! P'ost-Vedie thought with regard 
to man. In this respect Post-Vcdic philosophy may be looked 
upon as simply the repetition of the Vedic, although this 
repetition does not mean imitation, hut continuation and 
development, in the truest sense of the terms. 

In tJie opinion of Buddha the period Avhich closely folloAved 
upon that of the Vedic worship AA'^as religious- 
prohu-in (ifiiu- pi>noO, philosopliical iu cliai’actei’, the main problem 

aecovrthiK to nmlilliii. . • i i • ti t i u 

ol this period being “ Hoav can I hold 
communion or unite Avith Brahman ? 

The judgment thus summarized by Buddha may not be 
wholly true in the letter, yet it must be said to be true in the 


I'uRt-A'cdic tliouKlit 
IM just tliL< ro|)atituin 
of tlio A'odic, III 80 t'lU' 
ns clii> t}p(iR oC pi'o- 
lilems lire coiicenieil. 


^ lligvodai X. 8 G. 40 ; " iitmil vai jityafio piitra " Kanfiftakl ITpaiiLjad) IL 1, 1. Aitaroya 
Aravyaka, IT, S, 1. 2. ff. 

’ VoiliAnta-silra, (ert. Jiiooli), p. 82, 

- Kan^Ttaki TIpaiii$a(1, IT. 15 lii'iliad Aranyaka Upanigad, I. 5, 1, 1. 
liraliniiAipnn Saliidiyatn:, (Sanskrit, sr(ibha\yatit ?) 

Triiijn-sutta, see Uiat, U U.pp. 800 ff 5 M duT-lioviiulii-Biittiiiila, D. N. If,, p. 240 ff. 
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spirit, .considering that the highest religious aspiration of man 
0 approa ch and unite with what he looks 
Buddhft’s^Won suprome, the mighty, the divine, 

the inlinite, the immortal, the sinless, the 
merciful, the beautiful, the one, the nil, was never absent, 
from the Vedic or Indo-A.ryan minds.' This truly religious 
aspiration of man to unite Avith what is divine in nature found 
its earliest expression in one of the hymns of Sunalisepa. Ha 
aspired to knoAv Avho among the immortal gods had the 
power to restore him to Aditi--the visible Inlinite, that he 
might realise the nature of his father and mother (heaven and 
earth), and the reply that came to him was— Fire (Agni alone 
is powerful to do so).® In the case of “ BrahnAaijaspati’s 
hymn, too, we oould not hut see the eagerness of the finite 
the bounded space beyond the heaven and the bounded 
horizon on the earth) to approach Aditi — the real Infinite. And 
yet again it was only in the views of Dirghataimis that Ave had 
the first definite indication of the unity of man in essence 
with the rest of the universe,— Avith tho Avhole. Wo knoAv, 
however, that in the conception of Birghatamas this Avorld- 
essence is no other than Avhat he called the solar essence, 
that is to say, identical Avith the firo-e.s.sence. Thus all 
these are inter>connected, and their connection came about 
in natural, historical order. 


Now in conformity Avith our theory, that in India as 
in Greece, the first philosophic reflections arose out of 
religion, Ave may hold Avith Buddha that the 
main question with the early Bost-Vedic 
thinkers appertained to Yoga — the inner 
culture of faith and intellect. It seems pro- 
bable even then, that from the question “Hoav can I 
unite with him ? ” emerged these two apparently distinct 
problems for philosoyhy — (1) Who is he with AA'hom I shall 


rnrther demonstra* 
tion of the main pra- 
blem of Fost-Vodic 
FhiloBophy, 


> PiS-Veda, X, 88. 16 ; I. 126. 6 s X. 1C7. 2, 
* Ibid, I. 24, 1-2. 
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unite ? and (2) AVho am 1 who %haU unite Avith him? Of 
tliese the former has already been answered by jhe Vedic 
thinkers, and now the latter must be ansAvered by their 
successors. In reality, however, both of these problems 
are there for thePost-Vedic thinkers, and they aro to* them 
not exactly two distinct problems, but two aspects of one and 
the same problem. To them he is logically distinguishable 
from me as the object from the subject. But from the Yoga 
point of view, if I know him, I knoAV myself, and if I know 
myself I knoAV him. Thus the two questions — “ Who is he? ” 
and “ Who am I ? ” are capable of being ansAvered briefly by 
“ I am he (so* haih).” In otlu'r Avords, according to the Yoga 
postulate, the two questions are reducible to this one Who is 


The interest of the 
pmblum. 


he ? or. Who am I? 

To the question— Who am I ? the answers are given in 
an aseenli ng series. The interest of these ansAA^ers lies partly 
in the roughly outlined stages of transition, 
first, from the physicjtl Avorld to the organic ; 
secondly, from the organic Avorld to embryonic 
man ; thirdly from embryonic to physiological man •, fourthly, 
from physiological to psychological man ; fifthly, from psycho- 
logical to metaphysical man ; and lastly, from metaphysical 
to religious-ethical man. 

Accordingly, the reply to tlm question — Who am I ? 


Tlio Roliitioii of tlio 
lii'dhiom. 


mav be stated in the folloAving order 


(«) I am ail individual being, as all the animals of the 
earth and all the creatures of the air are. All organic beings 
and all inorganic things, said “ Narftyana,” are formed from 
Puru§a — the sun or solar substance. 

(5) I am annamaya — embryonic man, a man in the process 
of formation, that is to say, a seed or sperm, composed of 
food or five elements,’ produced from the essence of food 
digested by the father, corarauuicated to the mother and 
established in the A\mmh. 

‘ Accorcliiip' to Biuldhii’R oiinmorotlon, tlio olomeittfrnrp foqr in nqmber, 
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. (g) I am praiiamaya— physiological man, a man born of the 
parents, brought forth by the mother, a living body, tliat is 
to say, a body imbued witli life, coniposod of food or elements, 
nourished ])y food, ' reduced al death to an anatomical man, 
a coa*pse dissolved lu'reafter into the elements or returned to 
the physical world. 

(d) [ am manomaya— psychological man, a conscious indi- 
vidual, who can perceive through tlie senses, who dreams, 
imagines, thinks, feels, wills, and who perceives duality and 
plurality among things, perceptual and conce])tual. 

(e) I am vijnanamaya^ — nndnphysical man, a thought- 
free, but consciou.s man who is beginning to sleep and sleep- 
ing a sound sleep, a man who is endowed with nothing hut 
the inherent conscious sentient principle or soul — a thinker 
>vho realises the unity of cause in the variety of appearance. 

(/) Lastly, I am ilnandamaya — spiritual or religious- 
ethical man, who is enjoying the bli.ss of sound sleep, un- 
crossed by dreams, untouched by cares, — a blessed soul, united 
witli the divine.® 

According to the earliest, demoniac, or materialistic mode, 
I am the body ; according to the lator, corporeal or realisitio 
mode, I am the, mind ; and according to the last, incorporeal 
or idealistic mode, T am tlie soul.' 

So far regarding the contemplative side of the 
Post-Vedi'c literature, Hut in dealing ell’ectively with the 
sul)ject of Indian philosophy, we must also 
The dialed icni aspect take iuto considoral,ion another side of it, 

of Post-Vetlic plulo* 1 . 1 . « 1 * 

sopiiy. Avhich IS of as much intellectual importance 

as the contemplative. Logic and dialectic 
(tarka, mimatbsa), formed the two ivings of discussion, carried 

' rail,— kabaliukilra.jlliurn.lihakkhn, 

* Fttli, — sanfijimnya. 

> Taittiilya Upani^ad, II. l-B j DTRlia-iukrtyn, 1. p. M. 

‘OhantlogyaUpaiiifind. Vrn,7, I.ff(S.H.K.), PotVImjsWasHWiv, D.N. T, p. 190, ete., 

Deuwen’s AIL Oescli der Pli!1oso|iliip, p|>., 89-(K), 
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on by the ■Wanderers "onerally, and discussion involved, *as a 
rule, a sort oP “ wrangling ” in the learned circle. .As Buddha 
descriljed it humorously, the learned recluses and Brahmans 
m(jet together, discuss problems, and Vvrangle in this 
manner : — ' 

" You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline, I do. 
Ho'w should you know about this'doctrine and, discipline ? 

You have I'allen into AA rong views. It i.s I avIio am in the 
right. 

T am speaking to the point, you are not. 

You are putting last Avhat ought to come first, and first 
Avhat ought to come last.- 

"What you’ve excogitated so long, that’s all quite upset. 

Your challenge has been taken up. ■'* You are proved to 
he Avroug.’* 

Set to AV'ork to el(}ar your vieAVS.’’ "Disentangle yourself if 
you cam” 

The problem in theological circles AA'as concerned Avith the 
divine reA'elation of Word, or the Vedjis, and duties enjoined 
therein. In other circles the subject Avas 
liioHgiit' *** '* ' * cither philosophical or scientific. Whatever 
that might he, the happy result of this mode 
of discussion or ” Avrangling ” among the learned Wanderers 
AA-^as that in the time of Buddha the four laAvs of thought aati-o 
recognised as a matter of course. These are in their applica- 
tion to propositions : — 

(If A is B), A is B. 

A cannot be both B and not-B. 

A is either B or not-B. 

A is neither B nor nol-B. 

‘ Ulglm-iiikilya, 1. ji. H j llHjjliiiiift-iiikSyn, 11. 8 j aeo Dial. B. II, pp. U-I6, 

» " PntUuR tlio cart before tho horHe ” 

“ Aropito te vttdo. The alternative rendering snggeated by Ehys Davuls ia— “ Issue lias 
been joined against yon,” 

* Niggshitdsi. Nuto the term uigraba. 

' Cara vSda-pamokkhCya. 
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these are implied in such interrogative propositions as are 
met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts. 

Is there another world ? Is A B ? (The reply being, No). 

Is it^ then, that there is not another world ? Is A not-B ? 
(The reply being still, No.) 

Is it, then, that there both is and is not another world ? 
Is A both B and not-B ? (The reply being as before.) 

Is it, then, that there neither is nor is not another world? 
Is A neither B nor not-B ?‘ 

In reality this reference ought to have been discussed in the 
introduction to Part III. Bor all ancient documents at 'Our 
disposal bear evidence to the fact that the recognition of four 
laws or principles was rather the outcome of a further penel rat- 
ing analysis on the part of tliinkcrs other and somewhat later 
than ,Fost-Yedic. It was not possible until Sophistic activities 
in the country were in full swing. So far as Post-Vedic 
philosophers are concerned, they seem only to have vaguely 
ind oooasionally referred to these three laws, oiz., laws of 
Identity, Oontradiotion, and Double Negation. Yajflavalkya’s 
“No-No Doctrine” affords no doubt the best example of 
Double Negation. Those who think merely of the forms of 
questions may not accept our interpretation in its principle 
or in its detail. Bather they might go so far as to assert that 
Indian minds were so illogical from the beginning that they 
could, and as a matter of fact did, with impunity set ail the 
fundamental laws of thought at nought. But tho critic, 
in order to avoid being one sided, must carefully examine the 
forms of iiiterrogatiou, tho modes of rejoinder, and above all, 
their motives. The example given, is of a controversy in the 
form in which it w'as carried on in tho sixth century B.C., 
if not earlier. It is evident that the motive of the interro* 
gator is to seek a dialectical advantage over the interlocutor 
who, as a professed sceptic, seeks to evade the position where 
he might commit himself to a flagrant logical absurdity, 

Dialoguou uf (ku Bnddliu,Vol. IT, pp, 3040 
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[ Let us produce here at random the specimen of a controversy which 
dates as late as the third century B.C., for examination, “ Th. — Does the 
past exist ? A. — It exists on this wise, it does not exist *on that wise. 
Th. — Does the past, as you describe it, both exist and not exiist ? You 
deny, then affirm — for you must affi>’m. And if this same past botli exists 
and does not exist,, tlipii is also existence non-existence and conversMy, then, 
is the state of being a state of non-being and conversely, then are “ is ” and 
" is not ” eonvertiblo terms, identical, one in meaning, the same, same in 
content and in origin ? And this of course yon do not admit.” (Points 
of Controversy, P. T. S., pp. 108-9). The SyadvSda or Antinomian 
doctrine of the Jaitias and of the Sarvastivadins and their followers might 
bo calculated to be a doflance of the established laws of thought. But 
this is not really the case, the doctrine being of a hypothetical character 
only. To affirm that A may be B in one sense, from one standpoint, 
and not B in another sense, from another sfeindpoint, is not to deny the 
Law of contradiction, which teaches that A cannot be both B and not-B 
at the same time, and in the same sense. We might here refer the reader 
to a significant pronouncement of Buddha on the subject of the Law of 
Identity in its application to categorical propositions: “that which has 
passed away, ceased to be, completely changed, is to bo designated, termed, 
judged as “ something that was,” and neither as “ something that is ” 
nor as “ something that will be” ; and so on (Saihyutta, III, pp. 71-3).] 

Later texts can furnish numerous passages giving us an 
insight into the exact use to which the fourth Law was put, 
that of Double Negation. It is implied that this is applicable 
to two extreme cases: either (1) to the conception of 
something which is really nothing, that is, non-existent as 
a fact in the world of experience, but possible as a product 
of fancy, vie., “a barren woman’s son,” “the horns of a 
hare,” “flowers in the slcy;” or (2) to the ooheeption of that 
which is the real of all that is relatively real, vie., Brahman, 
Atman, NirvSija, that is, the Absolute. The significance of 
the N6ti N4ti doctrine of Ysjnavalkya is that Brahman is 
definable only by negation of all the predicates assignable to 
the finite things of experience.* 

» Cf. Brohma-BBtra, III. S'SS : Prakritaitavattvam M pratisedhati tato bravfti oa 
bkfiyab. 

7 



CHAPTER IV 


Mahidasa Aitabeya 


We begin the Post-Vedic philosophy with Mahidasa Aita- 
reya, to whom tradition rightly points as the 
acSt^orhiB Hfol founder of the Aitareya school. It appears 
from a reference made to him in the Ohan> 
dogya Upanisad' that he lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. The first twenty-four years of his life were 
spent as student, the next forty-four years as householder and 
the remaining forty-eight years as hermit or forest-dweller. 
The same Upani?ad lays stress on the fact that the 
singular regularity which Mahidasa observed throughout 
enabled him to attain such a long life, free from illness and 
from weaknesses. 

We do not know whether Mahidasa was a Brghman or a 
warrior by birth. The historical evidence 
babiiifcy*^V”Brfthmnn. Seem s to be to the effect that he 'was born in 
His parentage. ^ Brahman family. Erom a relatively late 

account of his life® it appears that he was the son of a sage 
who had many wives, among whom Mahidasa’s mother, Itara, 
was one. In it we are told that the sage preferred the sons 
of his other wives to Mahidasa, and did not scruple to insult 
him openly once by passing him over when he took all his 
children in his lap. Mahidasa was, however, by far the most 
blessed in other respects. He was endowed with a natural 
aptitude for learning, and had the beneficent care of his 
mother. By dint of his genius he rose to eminence, while his 
h^-brothers sank into oblivion for all their father’s doting 
partiality. 


‘ III. 16. 6. 

* Sfiya^a’s introdnction to the Aitareya BrBhwana. Vtie Tbe Brabma^ae of the 
Vedaa, p. 13. See for other legends the Upanishads (8.B.E,), Vol, I, pp. XOIV-XOV. 
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"The system of MahidSsa was evidently named after his 
mother Itara. It may be inferred from 
intoLnMriOT. *Tho Sayaija’s account that while a house-holder he 
the^lrd ‘dwww of composed the Aitaroya Brahmajja, consisting 
yaka o£ forty sections, and while a dweller in the 

forest ho embodied his philosophical views in 
the Arajyiyaka of the same name. But the Aitareya Arati.yaka 
as we now have it, docs not seem to have been actually com- 
posed by Mahidasa : it may no doubt bo ascribed to his school. 
Further, this Arauyaka consists of throe divisions, the second 
and third of which are comprised under the general title of 
the Bahvrica, the Mahaitareya, or simply, the Aitareya Upa- 
nisad.^ It also should be mentioned that the inter-connexion 
of the first and second divisions is far closer than that of the 
third with either. This being the case, it is particularly from 
these two divisions that a knowledge of his doctrine must be 
derived. These two stand moreover to each other in such a 
relation as to show how a certain doctrine passed from an 
immature to a mature stage. But the third division, too, is 
not without some special historical interest in that it con- 
tains views* other than those of Mahidasa. 


The main problem with which Mahidasa heroically grap- 
pled was but the problem of the origin of life 
and the development of consciousness. Again, 
an instructive feature of his system is that 
instead of a fantastic presentation,* wo obtain 
with it a real fruitful synthesis of Vedic spe- 
culations. For a due appreciation of his 
system of speculation it will he worth while to take into con- 
sideration the supreme effort which Mahidilsa had to make 
in order to get over the difficulties as to language and method 
at a time when Indian philosophy was just passing out of its 


A few pralimjnnry 
remai'kB concerning 
his main problem, acr> 
rices to Bcionoo anti 
philoBopby, ciofccts 
and ^ifflcnlticB. ITc 
is tbe incipient Ana- 
toito of India. 


* Upanishads, S.B.E., Vol, I, p. 200. 

» Such as those of the MSiidrikcyns, Saknlya, the older Sflknlya, TSruksya, Kanij. 
tbararya, PaBcSlacanda, BBdhva, the XarasejaB, etc 
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infancy, in the close environment of mythology and popular 
theology. Bat, in spite of the fact that his initial defects are 
in scientific nomenclature and methodical treatment of pro- 
blems, when we fully consider his fundamental conceptions, 
and carefully compare them with those of Aristotle, we can- 
not help coming to the conclusion that, generally speaking,* 
Mahidasa is the incipient Aristotle of India. If such he the 
case, we have further to note that, in India, MahidSsa, who 
compares favourably in a great number of points with Aris- 
totle, preceded Gargyjlyaoa, whose doctrine of immortality 
and theory of ideas lead us to think of Plato. 

Now, as to Mahidfisa’s philosophical investigation, we 
The division of his proposc to Summarise it under these four 
philosophy. heads — metaphysics, physics, psychology and 

ethics. 

I. Metaphyaica. — As a preliminary to our estimate of the 
value of Mahidasa’s metaphysics, we must repeat the general 
statement that we nowhere meet with a systematic grouping 
or clear-cut division of his doctrine, taken as a whole. Hence 
it must be understood that the method of arrangement adopted 
in these pages is chiefly our own, whereas the conceptions are 
those of Mahidasa. 

A general explanation of the theoretic side of Mahidtisa’s 
metaphysics or science of first principles might be offered as 
follows. 

(J) To begin with, Mahidasa desired to point out that 
the task of philosophy is to explain experi- 
‘Expovionce’in Mahi. gjjgg ]jy experience he understood 

evidently the physical universe, the organic 
world, a particular thing, a living substance, the heaven, 
thp earth, the firmament, the sun, the moon, water, 
earth, fire, air, a metal, a plant, an animal, a man, a seed, a 
sperm. 
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If it be the principal task of philosophy to explain experi- 
Th. iw.. o< know. «■><». ‘hen all philoaophioal im-ertigations 
ledge. ' ought to be kept entirely within the hounds 
of experience. The axiom which Mahiclfisa laid doAvn for 
himself :in this connexion may be rendered thus : I know the 
hniverse and myself as far as I know the gods, and I know 
the gods as far as I know the universe and myself.' 

In his phraseology, however, the mythological term “ gods ” 
Theflvooiomontso. is Convertible into the theological term 
inBteriftUttributes. « hy 111118 ” (ukllia), aiid that, in its turn, into 

th 6 philosophical term “olemonts*’ (bhatilni). Thus, if we 
say with Mahidosa, “ I am the five-fold hymn,” thi.s generally 
means that I am built up of those five— water and earth, fire 
and air, and space.- In other words, our ordinary, intuitive, 
unphilosophic, or objective knoivledge of a particular thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is divisible into the five subjec- 
tive elements or material qualities enumerated also by him 
in the order of earth, air, apace, water and fire (jyotis).® 

It follows" that, in accordance with Alahidtlsa’s methodo- 
logy there are these two methods of pliiloso- 

Tvro niethortB of in. . .... i • i- j i* 

vestigation! coiiven- phioal investigation — objective and subjec- 

Uonal nnd philosophic ,, nii"! .i'.i' 

tive, called later conventional (sainvpuika, 
vyavaharika), and philosophic (parannlrthika) respectively. 
That which we regard, therefore, from the subjective p<iint of 
view as the five qualities are, when looked at from the 
objective point of view, but live elements or great beings 
(mahilbhiittlni), 

Taking man as the most typical of particular things, the 
„ , , question ' now reaches the point, how are we 

How to explain expo- ^ 

rienco f The five nmte- to explain experience ? Maliidusa’s reply to 

rial qnalitiee doBnea. ... „ • . i 

this IS — By means of these five principles 
called water and earth, fire and air, and space, besides Liffe 

• Aitareya Ara^iyaka, II. 1-7. 3-7 •, II. 1.8 2. 

’ lUil, II. 1.2. 1-1(1, n. 3 I 1-2; 11. 3 4.2. 

» H)i(MI.31,l. 
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or the living principle (Prapa). Of these, water and ewth 
are conceiv(jd as “ food ” or substance, for all food, MahidSsa 
thought, consists of these two ; Are and air are conceived as 
“ the feeder *’ or something which is related to the living 
principle, for by means of them a man eats all foo’d; and. 
space is conceived as “ the bowl,” for all that exists is con- 
tained in it.‘ 


Prom the ftve-fold liymn,*® called otherwise the embodi- 


nU (iiiulaincinlal t)in- 
sig ! it ig nuitofialintio. 
Tho propcigitiong and 
axiomg. 


ment of Prajia, the living soul, springs, and 
to it returns all (hat is — such is apparently 
tho fundamental thesis of Mahidasa. But 


he insisted often that for working it out in detail the follow- 
ing propositions and axioms are essential. 


In the first place, man is to be conceived as the miniature 
universe, so that what is in the one, Is in 
moa, and ao fa ovory the Other. His axiom IS — “ whatever there is 
living gnbatanoo. belonging to the son, belongs to the father ; 

whatever there is belonging to the father, belongs to the 
son.”" If so, our concepts of the universe are translatable at 
last into those of man,‘ and vice versa ; and what is true, in 
this respect, of man, also holds of every living substance 
or particular thing, down to its very root, seed, germ, 
or atom.® Mahidasa’s assumption is that a finite thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is not only a part of the sum- 
total of things, but in a sense, that is, in essence, the 
whole itself. In this case, the position of Mahidasa may 
be defined by such an axiom as — ^I as a Hying monad am 
the universe. 


But from this it does not necessarily follow that, according 
to Mahidasa, the universal completely explains the particular ; 


' Aitiai'oya Avavyaka, 11. 8.1.2. 

» Aitereya Ara^iyaka, 11. 8.1.1. fn hig language : "Ho who knows himaeW os the 
ftve.fold hymn ia olever.” 

> Ibid, II. 1 .8.1., S.B.H., Vol I., p. 212. 

* Of. SCkalya'g views, Aitareya Arapyaka, IIT. 1.2, 6-7, 

• Of. Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Vol. I„ p. 161. 
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Mo differonce of kind, 
batot degree, between 
these threo^~tho phy- 
kioal nnirorso, the 
organic world, und 
man. 


it niay be of course that the universal explains only that in 
the particular which is not different from the universal. And 
it would again he a mistake to suppose that 
Mahidiisa contfjmplated any hard and fast 
line of distinction between the two. For 
that would be incompatible with his con- 
ception of nature or cosmos tus an inter- 
connected whole. Wo might affirm, without doing violence 
to his position, that there, is no difference in kind cither 
between the physical universe and the organic world, or be- 
tween the organic world and man. The fundamental difference, 
if any, which would be admitted by Mahidasa, is what may be 
described as the difference in intensity or degree of growth, 
that is all. A.dmitted this, a so-called non-living thing is 
defiugible as an undeveloped man, in the same way that a man 
may be defined as a developed thing. Tt will bo remarked 
that in Mahidilsa’s language, the word development (Svis- 
tarah avirbhavah) is used rather in a limited sense ; it means 
no more than the manifestation (prakatatvam) in the 
particular of tliat which is hidden in the universal. Thus 
Mahidasa’s theory of development or specialisation exactly 
corresponds to Aristotle’s conception of a transmission of the 
potential into actuality. 

Now the second proposition which forms the key to the 
whole philosophy of MahidSsa is this. The things of experi- 
ence are explicable only in the terms of 
iSanS “ ^oot ” (oHuse) and « shoot » (effect)d These 

two called root and shoot are logically and 
for all practical purposes, distinguishable from each other, but 
identical in substance or essence. 


(2) We have endeavoured so far to bring out that the 
philosophical investigation of MaliidSiSa is concerned with the 
problems as to the visible universe, the organic world, 

• M&la and tEla. Aitareya Ara^yaka, II. 1 8. J. 
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and man. Of these, the visible universe is a living form, 
man is a living thing, and the connecting link between the 
two is what is termed the organic world, 
knowfe'dge** ****°'^^ According to Mahidasa’s general theory of 
knowledge, if we know tlie one, we know all 
the three. As a naturalist ho perceived the difference subsisting 
between the things of experience, whereas, as a philosopher, 
he realised only the immutable ground of unity in the midst 
of all changes.' 

Here by the visible universe Mahidasa understood the 
physical world as a whole, and under the organic world he 
included the vegetable kingdom, the animal 
(tutinotion *‘'”betweeu! kingdom, and man. The distinction he thus 
t'S implied ««-'»« two-the physical 

world and the organic — is no more than 
that which we now rather sharply draw between so-called 
“ dead matter ” and living matter. All these shining gods — 
the sun, lightning, the moon, the planets and the stars, and 
all these five great beings (uiahahhQtani) — the earth, air, the 
sky, water and fire — belong to the physical world ; the herbs 
and trees, to tlae vegetable- kingdom ; the reptiles, birds, horses, 
cows, elephants, etc., to the animal kingdom ; and a man 
naturally belongs to the animal kingdom, and is generally 
classed among the animals." 

By the word difference he implied, first, the difference in 
form, habit and strength, and secondly, the difference as to 
the gradual development of self, that is, of 
wchTSypeofex^: world as a wdiole, particularly of 

enoe, ftnti in «iegi-eo of thinking soul in man. 

growth. ® 

With regard to the first kind of difference, he insisted that 
there are beings developed from this or that kind of seeds, 

’ Aitareya Ara^yaka, 11. S. 8, 2. 

* Aitareya Arapyaka, II, $, 1. 6; 1. 6. 1. 9. 

8 
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such as those horn from eggs (oviparous), horn from the 
womb (viviparous), born from sweat (moisture-sprung), and 
propagated from germs (plants) ; that there 
beings movable and immovable.* Among 
" the birds, the parrot is the one that is 

the most gluttonous, and the hawk that swoops on other 
birds is the strongest of all. Among the liigher animals 
again, the two-footed man surpasses all the quadrupeds in 
strength. Therefore, the quadrupeds, such as cattle, horses 
and elephants obey man’s commands.'^ 

Eegarding the second kind of difference, too, MahidSsa 
The theoiy w»a™tained that the soul or intelligent prin- 

Sbm?* develops gradually in the world as a 

whole. In herbs and trees, for example, sap 
(life) only is seen, hut thought (citta; in the widest sense in 
the higher forms of life. Among the latter again, some show 
both vitality and intelligence, while others are devoid of 
intelligence. Among animals, man alone has the capacity for 
acquiring higher wisdom, yet in him, too, the soul develops 
, gradually, A man differs from a lower animal in these 
respects ; 

“He says what he has known. He knows what is to 
happen to-morrow, he knows heaven and hell. By means of the 
mortal he desires the immortal — thus he is endowed.”® 
With other animals, on the contrary, hunger and thirst 
(instincts and impulses) only are a kind of understand- 
ing; they possess voice, but no speech; mind, but no 
prudence.”* 


‘ IWd, II. 6. 1. 6. 
• Ibid, I. 6. 1. 9. 


» Aitaroya ira^yaka, Vol. I, p. 222. 

* IWd, n, a a 1-6 1 c/. "TheQuaationsof KlngMHUnda,»8.B.B.,Vol.XXXV,pp.60.61, 

A^ ng to N«ga.ena, rndiine«ta>-y reaHon (tnanaaikSra) i. one thing, and reaaoned know, 
lad^ ii another. Sheep and goats, own and bnffaloee, enweta and awe* poeieee 

mdirnentary reftRon but reusoned knowledge they have not. 
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(3) Nature. 

It has already been noticed that as a naturalist Mahidasa, like 
Aristotle, conceived nature to be “ a' system 

The two.fold con. .. .. „ , 

ception of nature: iib 01 uxea types _of existence, and recognised 

difference which subsists between these 
existenco. types. Accordingly the heavenly bodies, the 

five elements, plants, creatures, animals, and men are all 
regarded as living things : they arc taken to form a gradually 
ascending scale of concrete existents. The heavenly bodies 
are not included in tlie realm of constant change. Eather in 
his conception of nature a.s a gradation of dxed types of 
existence, Mahidtlsa assigned to the heavenly bodies a place 
which does not strictly come within the general scheme of 
existence ; each one of them is therefore taken to represent 
a separate type in itself, The same applies to each one of the 
five elements. 

On the other hand, as a philosopher Mahidasa conceived 
nature as an inter-connected whole, and 
tod realised the immutable ground 6f unity in 

the midst of all changes. 

Ho conceived the physical universe as a living form, which 
consists of the heaven, the earth, and the 
In his language, the heaven 
denotes that from the gift (heat) of which 
arises all that exists ; the object of its praise is the sun 
(aditya). The sun is regarded not only as the luminary of 
the heaven or the germ of the gods (deva-retah), hut also as 
the central; unifying power, nay, the soul (purusa) of the 
universe. The earth is similarly defined as that from which 
springs all tiuifc is ; the object of its praise is fire (agni).* 
Eire is identical in essence with the sun. In fact, like 
Birghatamas, Mahidasa conceived the sun and fire as hut two 


Hoavot). oai'tli| aud ^ 

Brmwnent. Ermamenc. 


Aitoreya Arui^yuka, 1. 2, 3. S; iiW, 11. Ita.-*- 

Ibid, 11, 1. 2. 1-2. 
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forms of one and the same thing, that is to say, like “ Hiranya- 
garbha,” he maintained that these two, called the sun and’ 
^re, are developed from what is known fis the golden germ 
or primal form of heat. In the same way, tlu^ firmament is 
defined as the space between heaven and earth ; the obiect 
of its praise is air (vayuV The earth is pervaded and puri- 
fied by air. 

As to the former, v/e are told by Maliidfisa that the uni- 
verse, in its present form (murti) is co-exten- 

Xheoxtout ftud du- 

ration of the piiysioivi sive witli tho eai'tli and fire, heaven and the 
sun, the cardinal directions and moon, water 
and the ocean, and that as long as tliese do not (Uioay, so 
long the universe does not decay.* 

The relation between the two, called heaven and earth, is 
described thus. All that dies on earth is 
ofSaven^ndearrA” Consumed by heaven, and all that returns 
from heaven is consumed by earth.'' Thus 
a sort of give and take is the guiding principle of the oper- 
ation of nature, viewed as an inter-connected whole. More- 
over, the axiom laid down by Mahidilsa in this connexion is : 
“ No one possesses that which he does not eat, or the things 
which do not eat him,” that is to say, the feeder and food are 
in reality food. Thus food may be descidbecl as that w'hich 
feeds and is fed.* 


(4j) God and Mai, ter. 

Lastly comes the question of the assumed ground of unity. 

Mahidasa seeks for unity in the conception 
ot^udty,* wid Koi of Glod, the divine, immortal being. But 
roiity! *”'*"^ “* evidently the predicate of unity assignable 
to the Divine implies only the negation of 
the plurality which is the charaoterstic feature of the concrete 
realm of change. Further, if God be conceived as the ground 

> AiUreya, Arapyaka, IL 1.2.3 ( 1. 2. 3. 6. 

• Ibid, IL 1 7, 1.7. 

Ibid, 11. 1. 2, 16, 

Ji' II. 1. 2. 16. 
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of unity or singleness <if oauae, we may in accordance with 
Mahidtlsa’s view take Matter' to bo the ground of all plurality. 
In order to arrive at a concrete*, estimate of Mahidilsa's con- 
ception of (led, W(* mu.st first of all take into account his 
conception of Matter. • 

A, Matter and Korin, 

Krom the forogoing analysis, it follow.s that MahidSsa's 
picture of nature displays througliout bis 
ffiJcir ir notion of development as alone real in the 
Concrete u'orid of generation. Put other- 
OTred*^" *'**' there is nothing real but that which is 

^'-ctnalistid. As we saw, Malndasa understood 
by development nothing l)ut a transition from the hidden to 
the manifested, that is, to put it in Aristotle’s phraseology 
from the potential to the actual. And when his idea of deve- 
lopment is carefully analysed, it yields us Aristotle’s broad 
proposition: “ Eacli existent in the realm of change comes 
to be from something, l>y something, to something.”'* 

Taking “ seed ” in Mahidflsa’s language to .denote the 
something in ArLstotle’.s proposition, it might be added that, 
according to Mahidasa’s theory, a seed is developed from 
a seed by the procevss of obango or natural transformation. 
This process of change presents itself in the form of a rope ® 
or chain of development, consisting of 
numerous links of relation between food and 
tornTtliTmow iiuv«! *he feeder, the material and the individual, 
Sindivitonl i?"' potential and the actual, the indetermi- 
nate and the determinate. 

There is, then, this broad distinction between the seeds. 

A developed seed is more individual, more actual, more deter- 


' UnhidKaa did not uijiu H now term tor Miituu’, bntomployod tlic Vadtc tornt Wnter in 
the 8on6o ot mattor, yule Aitaroya Araoyaku, 11. 1. 8. 1 j II. 4. 3. 1. 

** Tlio Dovolopniuttl ot Grouk Philosophy, p, 163 
* Aitaroya Arai.iyaka, 11, 1, 6. 1. 
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minate, and more an object of knowledge,' than that from 
which it is developed. But the higher form often prosup- 
poses the lower. Moreover, in order to attain the higher 
form, a seed is bound to lose all its individuality, though not 
npcebarily its materiality. Hence the individual also pre- 
supposes the material. But in this case the reverse is true as 
well. Bor, according to Mahidasa’s axiom, no one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the things which do not eat 
him. The meaning of this axiom is that the two notions— 
food and the feeder — are correlative. What wo therefore call 
this moment food, may appear the next moment as the feeder. 
It admits of another interpretation. As Prof. Adamson puts 
it in the case of Aristotle, “ In the complete gradation there 
is thus, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, and ascending 
towards completed actuality.” " 

The vital concern for us, is the process of development. 
It is conceived thus : the seed ■' reduced to the state of food 


(or potentiality) develops to a seed elevated 

actuality) and 
development is effected through a 
^*ving, active, individual agent, —say, the 
present feeder on the food. Thus Mahi- 
dasa’s conception of the gradation of natural development is 
quite in accordance with, and furnishes enough justification 
of, his conception of the graduated scale of the types of exist- 
ence. A living, individual agent is with Mahidasa but one of 
many knots in the rope or chain of development ; in other 
’ words, one of the many names given by speech' or conven- 


tion to those forms which matter assumes, or is capable of 
assuming.® An agent, so regarded, must be said to stand in 


* Hid, 11.3; e. 16. 

- Uovolopuient of Oiook l»hilow>pliy, p, 166, 
■I Aitttreya Aro^yaka, fl, 1, 3. 1. 

‘ Xbid II. 1. 6. 1, 

' Ibid, II. 1. 3. 1, 
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relation to two conseoiitive seeds as at once a destroyer and 
a creator. But it must not be forgotten that, in bringing 
about the change necessary for the development of a seed 
from a seed, the agent itself must enter into motion, or under- 
go a certain form of change. * 


Now, to follow out Mahidasa’s conception of development 
a little further, a chain or rope has two extremities, two 
ends, — the two ultimate knots either way, between which all 


other knots fall, and which, therefore, determine the length 
of the whole change. Those two ultimate knots are repre- 


God in the first and 
the last oanae. 


sonted by Prajapati and Brahman in the 
case of the universe, and by Prana and 


Prajfui in the case of man, as we shall see ; 


and in the case of Aristotle, by oausa effioiem and causa 


jimUa. But it should be borne in mind that what we .call 


metaphorically two knots are really two aspects of one and 
the same first and last knot, !.<?., of the Divine. Thus God as 
Prajapati is the efficient cause, the first unmoved mover ; hut 
he is again just Brahman the final cause or end, the very 
perfection on which all turn their thoughts,' after which all 
things strive. 

“ The seed of Prajapati i.s the gods ; the seed of the goods 
is rain; the seed of vain is lierbs; the seed of herbs is food; 
the seed of food is living creatures ; the seed of living crea- 
tures is the heart ; the seed of the heart is the thinking 
mind; the seed of the thinking mind is the thoughtful 
speech ; the seed of the thoughtful speech is the thoughtful 
action ; and the thoughtful action done us this reality in man 
(puru§a), the abode of Brahman.” * The prevailing tone of 
thought is teleological. 

Pinally, we must inquire into Mahulosa’s conceptions of 
Matter and Form. If Ixis conception of development be 
strictly adhered to, it must be conceived as a transition from 


‘ Aitareya Arn^yaka, 1. 3. 4. 0. 

* nid, n, 1. 3 , 1. 
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something to something, from something yet hidden or poten- 
tial to something manifested or actual. That is to say, 
there is no transition from nothingness into Being, 


but only from that which is not yet, the matter or poten- 


Diffei'cnre Imtwoeti 
Ifatter and Form ; 
Form IB the nianifoBt* 
ation nf Mntter, and 
ilattor IB that which 
is oatinbic nl' innni- 
festatinn. 


tiality. Indeed, matter is, according to 
Mahidasa, thal. out of which a thing be- 
comes, that from which form (mfirti) or 
purposive order is hrouglit forth.' Tims 
matter is related to form as the root to the 


shoot*, and form is related to mibtttw m tliat which manifests 
it. The more formed matter is, the more manifested, and 


thus the more recognisable it hocomcs. 


Mahidasa gave an illustration : “ A whispered voice is just 
breath, hut if spoken aloud, it is form (sarira). If whispered, 
it is as if hidden, for what ivS formless is as if hidden, and 
breath is formless. But if spoken aloud, it is form, and 
therefore it is perceptible, for Form is perceptible.” 


By this Mahidilsa seems to have meant that speech in 
itself is a kind of form, the materialised breath by reason 
of which a purpose, such as that of express- 
bowng wtbJ Tstmc! mg thought, is carried out. Breath is in 
boSvree^oif the voot of specch. Ill like manner, 

fomer' i™'‘^bi"oognl!(‘i hro^-th may he regarded as a form in relation 
uiMbie' ^ to air. Going in this way backward from 

form to matter, shoot to root, or perfection 
to presupposition, we are sure to arrive at the first or pure 
matter, which being entirely devoid of form, is incognisable 
in itself. On the other hand, going forward from matter to 
form, root to shoot, presupposition to perfection, wo shall 
reach the ultimate matter which becomes so united witli form 
that it is no move capable of separate manifestation. 


' Aitaroya Aranyaka, II. 4.8.1. 
’ IWi?. n 1.8.1. 

» /IiM.II, S.0.15, 
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111 agreement with the Vedic tliinkers, particularly “ Para- 
mesthin,” Mahidasa posited water * as the original matter, the 
first root of which this purposive order, the universe of concrete 
existence, is the shoot. But this does not mean that matter 
in itself is the concrete exi'stent. True, that it is the root; 

which has the capacity of becoming the shoot. 

The rolalion botwoen „ ■»* i i , 

the first mattov aiifi xiowevei*, MaludiTsa nowhere tells us in 
the oist mover. -^vhat relation this first matter stands to the 

first mover, except in a passage ® where he. seems to regard 
matter as a passive principle, that on which form is imposed, 
something wliich requires to bo energised, in order that it 
may become manifested. Under this aspect, matter is also 
to be conceived as the substratum of change. It is evident 
from his view of the chain of development that Mahidssa 
did not look upon change as a series of isolated events. • The 
world of generation lias a unity of its own, and this unity 
implies obviously the identity and continuity of a common 
substratum of change, i.e,, matter. Thus matter is the ground 
of all plurality of forms, just as speech is the ground of all 
multiplicity of names. 

B: God. 

The point in which Mahidasa effectively opposed “Para- 
mesthin ” is that the reason of transition from the hidden to 
the manifested is not in matter, the principle of passivity. 
Matter does not come within the definition of cither being 
or non-being.® Hence the principle of motion is in something 
other than matter ; in God, the satyam of satyam,* the most 
real of all things real. God as Prajapati is the lord of beings, 
the father and friend of all living creatures. He who is both 
individual and universal “ brooded over the first matter’, 
and thus stirred it up into motion or energy. The Deity 

' Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1.0,1. 

» Ihid, 11. 4.8.1. 

> See n»f«, X’aramejtMn'a view*, Pt. I. 

* Aitareya Ara^yaka. II. 3,6.? j ib%i, II. 1.8.7. 

« Ibid, n. 4.8.1,8j tWi, I.8.8.6. 
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a name which is “ the best and without a flaw.”^ The 
Divine essence is in its nature im- 
lahidfaBBtiieoiogy. immortal, eternal, imperishable. 

he Divine essence is one, and unity of God can 
est sBxplain the singleness of character which the 
'orld of generation presents within itself in very varied 
egreo.® God excludes all idea of passivity, and therefore, 
f plurality. The yes and no of language, do not apply to 
Jod, for the Divine nature is eternally free from all that 
i hard and cruel.* Brahman enjoys bliss eternally. In 
»rder, therefore, to contemplate the nature of the Divine 
me must transcend the yes and no of language and all that 
8 hard and cruel. Nevertheless, God may bo conceived under 
hese two aspects. In one aspect, God is Priina, spirit, or 
he living principle of the universe, the pure vital energy 
md-'activity. In the other aspect, God is Prajfia (vous) 
he pure intelligence, the eternally active solf-oonscious 
’cason (prajnana).* The whole realm of change is led by 
Brahman, the self-conscious reason (prajha-netra). 

(6) The Soul (Atma). 

Like Aristotle, Mahidasa seems to have conceived soul 
as the complement of a living body. Soul is that single 
, element in our existence which comes directly 

The psychological „ , ,,, , 

4Bpeo6 of Habidaga’s from the Deity, or in and through which 
metaphysiog. approach the Divine. The function 

of reason (Prajhana) is in the soul. The faculty by which 
we see form, that by which we hear sound, that by which 
we perceive odours, that by which we utter speech, that 
by which we taste food, and all that which comes from the 
heart and the mind, namely, apperception, oomprehenMon, 
understanding, cognition, intellect, insight, retention, judg- 

' Aiiareya AniQyaka. I.B.S.e. 

» Ihid, 11. 8.8.2. foil. 

76id,II.88.’». 

* JWd, II. e.l.B.6. 
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ment, reflection, receptivity, remembrance (or memory), c6h- 
oeiving, willing, breathing, loving, desiring, — bear in varying 
degrees the name of Eeason (prajilfi>nasya namadheyyani).' 

On the other hand, soul is in its essence just the vital 
principle (pra^) in virtue of which we can discharge 
our functions as living beings. Thus for Mahidiisa, as for 
Aristotle, the complete fact is this life, and the central fun- 
damental function of a fully developed organism is breathing 
or respiration. For even duiing sleep, when all sensations 
and all mental activities cease, the process of life, i,e., res- 
piration, goes on still the same. 

As there are infinite gradations of types of existence, so 
there is a graduated scale of functions of the soul. The 
lowest function discharged by the soul is nutritive ; the first 
desire felt by the soul is that for food ; and the first feeling 
experienced by the soul is hunger and thirst. The next 
higher function of the soul consists of sense-perception and 
such motor activities as action^ locomotion, excretion and 
reproduction. The functions which stand still higher in the 
scale are grouped, as we saw under the mind and the heart, 
the latter including what we now call the functions of under- 
standing and reason. Once more, as there is no difference 
of kind between the types of existence, so between the 
various functions of the soul. 

(6) Speech (Vak). 

Like matter or mind, speech is conceived as being a 
continuous structure. It is compared to a 
rope with many knots, a chain with many 
physic*. links (vak tanti namani dtlmani).* The knots 

or links are the names or concepts, corresponding to existent 
forms. The* rope or chain runs in a straight line. It has a 

’ Aitareyn Arnpyakn, II. (i.8 
• Ibid, II. 1.6 I. 
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It and a final knot, representing the first and the final cause 
ipectively. Thus Mahidasa, like Aristotle, avoided the 
surdity of an infinite regress in proof. The difference 
tween the first or the final knot and any intermediate knot 
tha6 the latter admits of the yea and no of language {i,e, 
s law of contradiction), while the former does not. Mahi- 
sa, in agreement with all poat-Vedio thinkers, found perfect 
prelation between thought and speech. “ As far as speech 
ea, so far goes Brahman was liis maxim. Further, he 
mtified concepts with concrete facts, knowledge with exis- 
nce. 

IL Phydoa . — MahidSsa started his physical inquiries hy 
rancing as a general axiom, that man is a microcosmos, just 
, on the other hand, the visible world as a whole is but a 
iiv.eraal man.‘ Both are, so far as their organic constitution 
’hebearii»*.of the Complete individuals, and so are all 

*TSnai**'rHng'’n ^nown and unknown living bodies which form 
iKwoBmoa, on the gf intermediaries between them. This a 

osfeigfttion or pny* 

*• means that between the one and the other 

these fixed types of concrete existents, there is no differ- 
loe in kind, but merely in intensity. The whole of nature 
a purposive order, ‘ a system of ends.* In this great and 
ernal order of the universe there is nothing which does not 
irtake of the Divine nature, and no point at which we 
mnot perceive a continual striving after perfection. 


> Aitareya Aianyaka. T. 8. a 0 1 “YSvail brahmS Tiftitoih tSvati vSgiU ; yatra ha kva 
brahinft tad vBgti Yalra vfl vSk tad tB brahmfiti,” 

’ Jhid, II. 1, 2. 6-12 f II. 4. 2, 4 1 etc. In a pasBoge of the Brihad Ara^fyaka Ujianl^ad 
1) the Bolar nniverse “ XArdyapa'a ” Fnrnfn) ia compared to an ever.rnnnlng 
rie, d'horsefitfoTBBoriflue, that u to say, ■eubjept to recurrent cyoleeot change, to 
relopment and development. The dawn is deeoribed ne ice head, the sun as tne eye, the 
nd' as the breath, and the year as the body (corporeal form). Thie is followed by a 
rther description of the anatomy of the organised universal horse. The heaven is its 
ek, the eky its abdomen, the earth ita thorax, the quarters its extremities, the interme- 
kte quarters ita ribs, the seasons its organa of sense, .... the half-digested food is the 
sd, the rivers its intestines, and so on and so forth. 
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As Sakalya puts it in agreement Avith Mahidasa, and wfth 
more definiteness in expression than the latter, every indt 
Sttkaiya-B ^iew of is like ail egg, that is to say, 

tt"een‘Tim*’'*'phvsipnl ^®*’y similar to the oval-shaped, spherical 
ronBtitiition of fchfi uuiverse. Like the visible universe, the 
Individual boinps. tviinlc of an animal is divisible into three 
parts. The lieaven corresponds to the skull, the mid-air to 
the thorax, and the earth to the abdomen. As there are three 
luminaries attached to the three-fold division of the universe, 
so there are three luminaries joined to the tliroe parts of the 
trunk. The sun in the heaven resembles the eye in the 
skull ; lightning in mid-air is the heart (vital breath) in the 
thorax; and fire on earth is tlie seed in the propagative 
organ.* 

But Sakalya omits or overlooks a few points of scientific 
interest in Mahidaaa’s cosmology. For in 
ftccordance with the latter’s view, M’e are 
to recognise that the formed universe is 
surrounded by Ambas (Avaters),* termed elsewhere the ocean,® 
denoting the concentric circle of Varinja (Neptune), a 
notion reminding us at once of “ Brahraanaspati’s ” Aditi, 
or Anaximander’s airccpnv* By the circle of Varupa, then, 
Mahidasa understood not certainly any void space (Sunya- 
ka^, the notion of which Avas altogether foreign to post- 
Vedic thinking), but that eternally unmoved region of 
pure, unmixed and fiery ether of immeasurable brilliance 
(araitaujas, to use QSrgyayaTja’s expi’ession) from which 
energy is constantly generated, and transmitted in the form 
of a flash of lightning or solar ray to the formed universe, 
first, to the outermost part of space called heaven, the region 
of lights (mai’icis), and then from that to loAver regions. The 
energy or stimulus AAdiieh is thus imparted from the circle of 

’ Aitaveya Aranyaka, 111. 1, 2, 0-8. 

■< Ibid, IT. 4. 1. 4. 

• Ibid, 11 . 1 . 7. 7. 
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Varaija sets the heavenly bodies, air, and all the rest in 
motion. This circle of Varuiiia or Infinity is conceived by 
Mahidasa apparently as something similar to Saturn’s ring. 
It lies above the formed universe, and yet is supported upon 
and Encloses the universe within itself. As Yftjflavalkya 
seems to have thought, the Oceanic ring surrounding the 
Earth (Prithivi, i.p,. Extension, the border of the formed 
universe) on every side, is twice as large as the Eai'th. The 
space separating the one from the other hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the Aving of a mosquito.^ However, the 
notion of severance of the < wo concentric circles must by no 
means be lost sight of, inasmuch as it has most important 
bearings on the ontological views of Mahidasa and other 
post-Vedic thinkers. The mental picture thus drawn of the 
eternal separation and inter-connexion (amounting to an 
intdi’-dependence) of Infinity and Einiteness (Aditi and Diti, 
ananta and sfinta) enabled them to conceive of a first unmoved 
mover. And all this is but to repent the general view, that 
“ BrahmaDaspati’s ” Aditi, like Anaximander’s airupW) was 
the first philosophic conception of God, and one remaining 
yet entirely within the physical. 

Nbw, enclosed entirely Avithin the Ocean or Infinity is the 
outermost border of the formed universe called Heaven, 
studded with lights (mariois). The number of these lumi- 
naries (stars and all the rest), ns given in the Satapatha 
Br&hmaigA, is 86,000. Mahidasa gives no number. And 
Gargyayana, following an unknown but earlier thinker,? 
conceivca heaven as the council-hall skilfully built by Vibhu,® a 
term corresponding to Vedic Yisvakarman (universal architect), 
now degraded evidently from a highest Deity to a mere god 
(devaputra). Further, Gargyftyjma speaks, in agreement Avith 
Mahidasa, of two door-keepers— .Indra, the Avielder of thunder, 

‘ Brihftfl Ara^jynkn 3. 2, 

' ChSncloityA Upanifad, Vni, 6. 3 “ Prubtin-rimitAm hiriinmAyam.’* 

• KAiiiitski Upanitacl, I, 8 j “ Vibhn-nilmakam pramifam labhBBthalam." 
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and Prajapati, the sun‘ — that is to say, of two gates opening 
apparently on two ways, and serving as the channels of com- 
munication between infinity and the finite. Yajnavalkya 
omits Prajapati.^ 

Heaven surrounds this mortal earth (mara) on every side. ■ 
The earth supports mid-air or the atmosphere filled with 
vapours above it, — the mid-air which is the scene of light- 
ning (electrical phenomena), and itself is supported upon and 
encircled by waters (4p-world, hell) beneath it.® A thin 
plenum of other* divides the heaven from the mid-air. 
Strictly, this is the circle of Varuna below which lies the 
dominion of Indra, and above the dominion of Prajapati. 
The earth is placed like a ship ® lying at anchor in the midst 
of waters. It has nevertheless a local motion of its own, 
compared by MahidSsa to that of a swing (prehkha*). . The 
sun rises in the eastern ocean and sets in the western. 
Pandit Ssmasrarai Satyavrata Sarraft has collected a few 
interesting references from the Brahraajaas and other sources, 
pointing to a different conclusion, viz.^ that in the view of 
the Aitareyas and other Brahman philosophers ‘ the sun 
neither rises nor sets, but stands alone in the centre.*'' But 
it is to be doubted if we are really justified in drawing 
such an inference as that days and nights are caused by rota- 
tion of the earth. The passage quoted is this : “ He (the sun) 
never sets nor rises. When people think he sets, it means that 
he having reached the end of day, conceals himself.’*® The 
belief in either revolution or in rotation of the earth does not 

' Aitareya Ai-a^yaka, II. 6. 1. 6 ; KauyUaki Upanifad^ I. 8, 

- Brihad Aiu^yiika Upauifad, III. 8. 2. 

" Aitareya Arapyaku, 11. 4. 1. 4. 

* Bfihad Ava^yaka Upani^ad, 111. 3. 2 

* AlUreya Aimiyaka, I 2, 4. 6. 

° Fiebkha seems to denote also the whole physiual unlvei'se, divided into three parts 
(bii, T. 2. 3. 4. 

’ Ohiudogya Up., Ill 11. 1 8 ; " nairddetft udstametS, ekala era madhye sthatA 

■ Aitareya Br3hmai,ia, 111. 4. G . “ Sa vii na kadfiuauCstam eti nddeti, Taih yadsstaifa 
eitli manyaute, ahua eva tadoutam itvil atMtiuSnaih viparyasyate ; rfitrim eva avastSt 
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follow from Sayajja’s interpretation which leather takes the 
earth as stationary, and represents the sun as moving round 
tho pole.' Tho view in the Ohiindogya Upanisad, inherited 
by Uddalaka Arujiii from tho past, emphatically declares that 
the sigi “neither rises nor sets at anytime. If tins is not 
• true, ye gods, may I lose llrahman.”® “ The sun does not 
rise and does not set. For him there is day, once and For 
all.”® The expression “ stands alone in the centre ” i.s most 
significant, no doubt, and should the same mean that the sun 
remains fixed at the centre, it would necessarily follow that 
days and nights arc caused by no other factor than rotation 
of the earth in its axis. But Sankara and Anandagiri throw 
no light on this disputed question. 

Buddha merely reminds us of Mahidasa's cosmology, when 
he says, “ This great earth is established on water, water on 
air, and air ou space. A time comes when tho migljty wind 
blows, causing the commotion in waters which cause at length 
Ti>o«i«voiop,..entuf earth to quakc.”’' iSvetilsvatara,® as we 
cakr*'"" ondeavourod to formulate a Pytha- 

gorean notion of the Brahma-cakra, having 
one felly with three tires (trivfit), sixteen c.nds, and so 
forlh. He derved evidently from Qddalaka the concep- 
tion of three tires of the wheel in question, that is to say, 
of the threefold division of the formed universe into the 
region of the oloraent of fire, that pf water, and that of 
earth. In the later Saihkhya cosmology the term trivrit 


kurute ahQl, parastffit, AtUu yaaoimin prStiir udattti nmuyante, rntrovova tiuli.utiiin ItyB 
a hfttaSnan, y.paryH«yate , ahorova ahaatW k«ruta prtraBtat. Sa vi osa «a kadilcam 
iiliHlocati na ha vai kadfioana nimlooatV* Of. OopaUm-BrShmava, II. 10 . Sou for oll.or 
rotereuoes AitareyMooaiuim by FatuUt Siityavrattt, pp. 107-8, 

i..a„iiut,h dvist^ipaUmm ftgm-cl.ati 
tadde^a-vSsibldrayoTn udetjti vyavakpiyato. ” (BSyopa). 

*•* Ohandogya Up., in. 11. 1-3. 

♦ Dightt.nik«ya, 11. 107 i Dial., B. Il.,p. lU. 

* SvetSiratara Upani§ad, 1. 4, 
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was eonveaienfcly replaced by triguna — sattva (brightness), 
rajas (redness), and tamas (darkness). But for the origin of 
the notion of Brahma>cakra one must go, in the last resort, 
to the philosophy of Dirghataraas. As we saw, it was 
Dirghatamas who vaguely conceived that the roots of things 
are five in all. 

Thus we come to the main question of Mahidgsa’s physics, 
namely, the question as to the nature of what he calls five 
elements or material qualities (panca mahs.- 
The five eiemonte. bhutaui). Although the subject of imme> 
diato perception is a whole being or concrete 
individual, he insists repeatedly that on that we cannot 
establish a scientific knowledge of real facts. What we can 
preceive with MahidSLsa in scientific apprehension of each 
particular thing of experience i.s that it is a five-fold hj mn 
(atmdktham panca vidham),* composed of these five 
elements— earth and water, fire and air, and ether or space.* 
He who recognises the truth of this axiom is wise.® The 
antithesis of earth and water, just as the antithesis Of fire and 
air, implies no more than a difference of aspects. This being 
the case, earth and water together may be contrasted with 
fire and air, as food with the feeder, or matter with energy. 
In fact, then, earth and water denote Mahidasa’s two aspects 
or conditions of matter or material substratum — solidity and 
fiuidity. Similarly fire and air are to be conceived as 
denoting two aspects of energy — heat (static) and motion 
(dynamic). In addition to these four elements MahidSsa 
mentions ether (akasa) or space in which things are contained, 
or by which things can be separated from one another in 
external perception. 


'' Aitarbya Arapyaka, II, 3, 3. 3. 

' Ibid, II. 8 . 1 1 : “ fla sainprativit,” “ pilthivl vayur aksia ?paiyotiiii»l" 
« Ibid, II. 8 . I. 2. 
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'The only perplexing point in Maliidiisa’s physics is whether 
he conceived the vital sphit (prana) as a principle separate 
from the iive elements or not. In one place 
ite^hiBto‘S‘‘Lpor‘! he definitely states that so jiar as a living 
: body is concerned, the vital principle has no 

'separate existence from the five elements,* while in another 
place ho considers Prap.a as a principle in itself, a principle 
which is not altogether dependent on the body or material 
conditions.** However, the ambiguity thus involved in his 
physical conceptions is important to hear in mind, as it led 
at a later period to the opposition between ICakuda Katyayana’s 
doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (aiino-jlva- 
annam-sarlra-vada) and Ajita Kesa-Kamhalin’s doctrine of 
soul being identical with the body (tarh-jiva-taih-sarira- 
vSida), 

Biology , — The chief point to notice in Mahidasa’s biological 
speculations is his view of the gradual development of intelli- 
gence (citta) in the living world (prSiia-bhritsu).® But to put it 
in this way would he to define rather too narrowly the broad 
proposition he himself laid down. His proposition is — “ Know 
the gradual development of individual things” (atmanam 
avistaram veda'*). We say “too narrowly” because, as he 
clearly points out, the development is not merely psychical, 
but also physical. And yet there is no statement from which 
it might be concluded that, according to his view, sense itself 
is developed into reason, or a plaint becomes a man by gradual 
evolution. As to the first point, ho con.siders that sense-per- 
ception and reasoning, considered as mental functions, are not 
different in kind but only in intensity. Indeed, according to him, 
the mental functions ranging from bare sensation (as we may 
say) to comprehension bear the name of Ueason (prajfianasya 

' Aitaveya Ara^yalco, II, 3.1«I. 

- Ibid, II, t. 8. 12-13' “Tho immortal dtrells with the mortal.” 

' Iliid, II, 3.2 2. Auuonling to Silya^a, citta— oidi’upa. 

‘ By SrUtSrani Sltyaua uedoratands “ ati&iyena pxakatam ” 
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namadhejySni).^ As regards tJie second point, he secims 
to have thought that the types of existence are almost as eternal 
as the world itself. It is needless here to repeat his classifica- 
tions of living beings. But it is, at all events, interesting to 
note that he includes earth, water, fire, air and heaven atnong 
living things. Maskarin Qosala and Mah^vira, as we shall see 
later, grouped earth, water, fire and air together with plants 
under beings with one sense, the fundamental sense of 
touch. 

MahidSsa mentions plants as forming a type distinct from 
those of five elements. As SSyana rightly interprets his view, 
in earth, stone and such other unconscious objects mere exis- 
tence can be conceived to prevail. They do not come under 
the strict definition of living beings.* They are, in other words, 
organic things as distinguished from -organic beings. Plants 
and herbs in general can be distinguished from organic things 
by sap (rasa)® or moistui;e (ardratvam) which the former 
possess. But like organic things the plants, too, are immovable 
(sthavara).* Those that are higher in the scale can move from 
place to place at their will. They are called, therefgre, mov- 
able (jangama). Physically and mentally men are the best of 
created things.® But the difference is a mere question of 
degree. 

Embryology . — In forming an idea of MahidSsa’s achieve- 
ments in embryology, we must keep constantly in mind his 
classification of living beings. Proceeding from the theory of 
gradation in types of existence, Mahidasa had to assume a 
similar gradation in the modes of generation. In this 
point Mahidasa and Aristotle agree. With both, the highest 

‘ Aitareya Avajoyaka, VI. 1.3 

* " Avirbhavdpaclhayaa tatra acelanc:}n mrit-piC^ilnlLiliHn siittraiuStrain iXvirbImvati na 
Stmsno ilvarni)atvnj&.'’ 

‘ Aitareya Ara^yaka, II. 3,2 3 

* IhiO, ir. 6.1.6. 

» Ibid, 11. 4,2.2. 
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in the scale are those beings which are generated by means of 
separate sexes. 

Irom the observation of the phenomena of nature, especially 
the phenomena of animal life, Mahidasa was led to recognise 
it as a universal law (and perhaps Aristotle had to do the 
same), that a third something is always the 
pweX'liy’which Mod sequence of two opposed facts. The expres- 

“ opposod” is not Very happily cliosen, 
considering that no opposition amounting to 
the notion of a difference of kind exists for MahidOsa in the 
world as a whole. Prof. Erdmann observes in connexion 
with Aristotle’s doctrine that in the act of generation, “ the 
altogether more imperfect female supplies the matter in 
the menses and the male the form in the seed, which con- 
tains an ether-like breath. And as in the act of generation, 
so in its product also, the corporeal element is to be derived 
from the maternal, and the psychical from the paternal ele- 
ment.”* The same holds true of Mahidasa’s view of genera- 
tion, or propagation of species. The difference thus involved 
between the two elements called the paternal and the maternal 
is not of kind, but of degree. 


Thus Mahidasa v^as led to think that the mother’s blood 
is a form of fire (agni), and the father’s seed is a form of the 
sun (aditya). But fire and the sun are not different in kind, 
their common essence being heat. Plenoe to 
say that life originates from the union of 
sexes would really mean, according to Mahi- 
dasa, that the vital spirit is called forth into 
existence by the mutual reaction of two forms of heat or 
caloric energy.* Indeed, in agreement with all earlier 
thinkers, Mahidasa maintained that the tertium qyM 
of the origin of animal life is the combination of two elements 


Between seed and 
blood there is no dif- 
ference of kind • both 
we speoies of the same 
genus heat. 


‘ History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p, 102. 
* Aitareya Iranyaka, II. 8.7.3, 
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—maternal and paternal. The two elements become united, 
and develop into a foetus in the woman.* 

Thus in the act of generation, the father and the mother 
have almost equal shares. As Mahidasa also put it paradoxi- 
cally, “This self gives her self to that self,- 
Us*beanng 8'**^ that Self gives lus Self to this self. 

selves thrive together.” It is not 
easy now to make out the precise meaning 
of this paradox. But it seems to have prepared the way 
for a later view, that the paternal element gives rise to fat, 
bone and marrow, while from the maternal element arc 
formed skin, blood, and flesh.® 

We have no right to read this later view back into Mahi- 
d&sa’s axiom, especially as it seems utterly irreconcilable with 
his view expressed elsewhere, which is : — Led by hunger and 
thirst, the father eats food. IFrom food digested in the 
stomach is formed ultimately the seed (or manm^ the psyche, 
as UddSlaka calls it). He bears the seed as a self in his self 
(body). When he commits it to the mother, he causes it to be 
bom. This is called the first birth of a man. 

Thereafter the seed becomes the self of the mother, as 
though one of her limbs. It does not therefore do any harm to 
her. She bears and nourishes the gem, or foetus, her husband’s 
self (not hers) within her, and brings forth the child in due 
course of time. This is said to be the second bfi^th of a 
man.® Historically this view is that of the Vedic thinker 

‘ Aitareya Ara^yaka, I- 4.2.11. 

• In the legal piiilosopiiy of ‘ Maim ’ (X.70-72) we are referred to these two opposed 
views of generation — (1) That the seed (the psychical element derived from the father) 
is more important than the ‘ field ' (the matter in the menses), and (2) that both — the seed 
and the field— are of equal importance. Being consistent with his rather unhappily 
chosen metaphor of seed and field, the nnknown expositor of Mann’s system favoured 
the former view, although the 'analog}' enabled him to insist so far at least, that as, 
on the one hand, a seed cannot grow apart &'om the fertility of the soil, so, on the 
other hand, a fertile ground without a seed sown in it Is virtually barren. 

* Aitareya Arapyaka, II. 6. 1.2.7. 
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« sarya,” who mentions four stages through which the foetus 
passes.' 

JlTWt/owy.— Mahidtlsa’s knowledge of anatomy is far from 
exhaustive, as compared with that of modern writers. But 
the have outlines which he leaves behind him of his study of 
the human frame would seem more than enough to have 
marked an epoch in the history of Indian anatomical science. 

Mahidasa speaks of a human body as built uj) of the trunk 
and the extremities, 'rhe principal part of the body is of 
course tlie trunk, which is divided by him 
..wKuitwS broadly into three portion.s--the skull, the 
is eBuntiai to our ^^orax, and the abdomen.* Ho insists more 

existenco, ' 

than once that the trunk is indispensably 
necessary for our organic existence, because a man is seen to 
live even when he is deprived of hands, legs, eyes, ears, 
speedi, consciousness, or sound mind, but life without the 
trunk as a whole is inconceivable." The trunk is therefore 
called the Self (atm3>), the physical aspect of real being. 

Of the three parts of the trunk, the abdomen seems to 

Abdomen distinguished from the skull as 

the mortal or lower centre from the immortal 
or higher centre.* The abdomen is represented sometimes by 
a numerical figure, “The Twenty-one” (BkavirhSa)" for the 
reason that there are twenty-one separate parts in it. Three 
organs of sense (prftijah) are sjiid to be joined with the 
abdomen." These arc apparently the legs or organ of locomo- 
tion, the organ of excretion, and the organ of repro- 
duction. The abdomen contains the intestines wdiich are of 
irregular shape, some are large, some small ; some are long, 


Abdomen, 


' Tjtiff-veflft, X. Kl.40. 

“ .Aitaroys Arniyyakn, I. 6.I.2.7. 
» Ihid, n, U. 9-10, 

‘ Ibid, II. 1.4. 2.6. 

• Ibid, r. 6. 1,2.3. 

• Ibid, I. 6.1.7. 
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some short;* From one point of view, that is, as the support 
or source of nutriment, the abdomen is considel'ed to be the 
chief of the three parts,® while from another point of view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the development of 
intelligence, the skull is regarded as the chief of all. : 


Thorax. 


The thorax stands mid-way between the two. There are 
two organs of sense, contained in, or joined 
with the thorax, to wit, the heart or the 
central organ, and the hands or the organ of action. The 
special function of the heart is called breathing. 

In the skull or head is located, as we .said, the immortal 
or higher centre of organism. It is the abode or centre 
of activity of the higher self, consisting of 
sight, hearing, mind, speech, and breath.^ 
The exact position of this brain-centre is just below the open- 
ing of the suture of the skull.® The two centres called the 
mortal and the immortal are physically connected by a main 
branch of the artery, as well as perhaps by the nerve fibres, 
while their physiological connection is maintained through the 
central uniting function of the heart. The organs of sense are 
in this way connected with the brain- centre and with the 
heart.* The skull is associated with seven organs of sense. * 
the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils and the tongue. 

The extremities comprise two upper and two lower limbs. 

Each one of the two upper limbs consists of 

Extiumities. Angel’S, of foui’ joints each, tAVO pits in 

the '*elbow and arm, the shoulder-blade, and so on. In like 
manner, the parts of each one of the tivo legs are to be 


‘ Aitaroya Ara^yaka, X.d.1.4-6. 

0 Ibid, I, 5.1.3 J Cf. 1. 4-2.9 : Tho heart 
nutritive funotionB. 

> Ibid, I. 6.1.7. 

* Ibid, II. 1.47. 

» Ibid, II. 48.7-9. "Viditri." 

« Ibid, I. 6.1.6. 

» Ibid, I, 6.1.7. 


is the vital centre ; the itoiiiach perform! the 
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enumerated. All these being added to the trunk make, 
a total of one hundred and one. Hut when the parts of 
the extremities arc not 8epa****’tely counted, the total is 
just twenty-five.^ The two thighs consist of two large bones,* 
A man stands firm on two feet, and animals stand on four. 
Uhough a man is a biped (dvipada), ho is generally placed 
among the quadrupeds (catuspadas).* Like men, the birds 
are called bipeds. The tail is the main support of a bird, 
just as the abdomen is that of a man. The left wing of a 
bird is larger than its right w'ing bectiu.se it contains one 
feather in excess.^ A woman is physically weaker than a 
man because of some organic defect.* Upon the whole, the 
human' anatomy is the same as that of the beasts and birds.* 

PJil/awlogy, — A living Iwdy is a body that is organised, 
and has the vital principle (praija) for itb potentiality. 

"'‘'‘'P'y disthiguiahed from 
pnrpoiiivB order, and a dead body because a body without life 

aa anon it !a diffeteni. , 

from « dead body or joined to it, SO to spetik, IS but a decay- 
oorpae. ^ corpse (sailra).' Whereas a living body 

is a self- working mechanism of natuie, .n. system, nay, a 
body-politic (to put it figuratively) which is composed of 
several members skilfully joined together or united into a 
complete w'hole. The members, apart from their corporate 
life, are said to have a distinct place, function, or purpose 
of their own in the organism. Each memhor is perfect in 
its place,* while out of place, it is useless. Besides, each 
member has a function so peculiar to itself that no 
other member can take its place. The eye, for example, 

fij ‘ Altnreya Aro^yaka, 1. 1.2 7 j 1. 1.4. 20-21 , 1. 2,2,20 . otu. 

» Ibid. I. 6.1.8. 


» ibid, I. 1.2.6 i I. 6.1.9, 
* ibid,J. 4.2.6; I.7.8.U. 


• Ibid, 1. 4.2.4, 

‘‘P* ‘'‘>6 feet man are but 


» Ibid, II. 1,4.11 ; 11. 1.8.13. 
• Ibid, I. 6.1.7. 
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CAnnot hear, the ear cannot see, the stomach cannot think, 
the mind cannot digest.' Thus the functions are distributed 
among the members, as if, on a %vise principle of the division 
of labour. Each member exercises its own function inde* 
pendently, in harmony and co-operation with other: mem- 
bers, while the unity of the Avhole oi’ganism is maintained by ' 
the vital principle. The mouth, for instance, speaks, the nose 
smells, the eye sees, the ear hears, the skin feels, the mind 
thinks, the stomach digests, and the organ discharges virile 
matter.^ 


In order to participate in the general function called 
‘ life,’ the relation between the members should not only be 
that of a mere physical contact (to put it in a modern fashion), 
but also that of a physiological connexion. That is to say, 
each member of the organism must be animated by the same 
spirit, and stimulated into activity by the same motive, ^'or, 
as a later thinker, TJddalaka, expounded it, no sooner does 
the animating principle leave a branch of a tree than it begins 
to wither or, as Aristotle steadfastly maintained, “ a hand or 
arm when cut off ought not to have applied to it the same 
name which it bears when the same portion of matter is 
veritably an integral pait of the living whole.”* It is also 
worth while to bear in mind that according to MahidSsa, all 
the members of an organism are not absolutely necessary for 
its existence. 


MahidSsa seems to have thought that a living body is a 
system which is divisible into a number of 

wWoh^OTgadTfun^ Component systems. The division of these 
tiqna we to be divided, yaries according to the centre in 

reference to which we study the functions of animated 
bodies. Mabidssa tells us that the ^arkarsksyas (“The 


‘ Aitoreya AvaVyaka, IL 4.8.2-3. 

* ibid, IL 4.8.6. 

* Ohffindogya TJpamoad, VI. 11.8. 

* The Development of Oreek Philoiophy, p, 164. 
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^agarsighted ’*) meditated on the stomach as Srahtnan, the 
IruDis on the heart, while he himself meditated on the head 
the hrain).‘ Bat he makes it quite clear in many places 
that he considered the stomach to be the centre of nutritive 
functions, the heart of vital* and the head tliat of psychical 
functions. Thus we may designate them respectively as the 
nutritive centre, the vital centre, and the intellectual centre. 
Prom the gradual embryonic development of man, these 
three centres are regarded as successive in oi’der of time.* 

In the name of ftve-fold air f prana), and with reference to 
the vital centre, Mahidasa divides the physiological functions 
of the body into the following five systems. 

(1) Prana— The up-breathing or respiratory system. 

(2) Ap5na— The down-breathing or alimentary system. 

, (3) Samana — The back-breathing or metabolism. 

(4) Udana — The out-breathing or special senses. 

( 5 ) Vyana— The on-breathing or circulatory system. 

So far as the intellectual centre goes there is one system 
only, namely, the physio-psychological or 

The nsrroM «y«tein * x i i: i a 

ii not •opnmteiy enu- ncrvous system, as represented by sight, 
hearing, mind, and speech. This latter sys- 
tem is included under the respiratory and alimentary systems 
on the ground that its existence depends on them. 

Here we must not misconstrue Mahidasa’s doctrine. Por 
yrhat he really means is.-tbat all the systems are interdepen- 
dent, just as the living body is an inter-connected whole— an 
order which is a.s much purposive as the universe itself. It 
will also be noted that an assigning the name air or breath 
(prana) to the .systems above mentioned, Mahidasa seems to ■ 
have two purposes in view'; ;arst, to bring home that the 
working of the systems depends ultimately on the vital breath; 
and, secondly, to point out that the functions of the body, 

‘ Aitmy# Ira^yoki, IL I.4., 6-ft 

• Ihid, I. l.a.9, 

• Ibid, II. 1.4. 1-7. 
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such as eating, digestion, excretion, circulation, and the like, 
stand in need of the help of air, or atmospheric pressure, as 
we now say. 

III. Psychology . — The details of MahidSsa’s psychology, 
have already been discussed under the preceding heads. Here ' 
we liave to note just a few points which have not been 
clearly brought out. Mind is that faculty in an organised 
body which thinks. ' All desires dwell in the mind, for it is 
with the mind that a man conceives all desires. ‘ Mind is 
that faculty in us which thinks, wills, and feels. 

All that is thought or conceived in the mind is expressed 
in speech. Thus in order of time, or at least logically, thought 
is always prior to speech.^ In another place he distinctly 
states that thought and speech are interdependent (van me 
manasi pratisthita, mano me vaci pratisthitam).* 

IV. Ethics. — In<the background of MahidSsa’s ethics are 
his metaphysics and biological speculations. The former can 
be best understood when it is considered in constant relation 
to the latter. We have to recall in the first place that, accord* 
ing to his view, the whole of nature is a system of ends, and 
in the second place, that the self develops gradually in the 
living world (pr&n^bhritsu). The ultimate aim of man’s life, 
and of life as a whole is perfection, which consists of knowledge 
(prajfia), bliss (nandana), and immortality (amritatvam). 
The continual advance is one from Life (Prana) to Bealion 
(PrajiiS ®), from Prajapati to Brahman, that is to say, from 
bondage to freedom of action.® The first and obvious sign 
of freedom is the power of free bodily movement, the power 
of which the stocks and stones, nay, the plants and herbs 

> ' Aitare,Ta Annyaka, TI. 4-3.6 

» /hid, I. 8.8-2, 

* Ibid, 1. )^.8.6. 

‘ ibid, II. 7. 

‘ Ibid, TI. 6-1-6 ; prajfta or prajftSna. “Sarvantat pra}8Ciietraiii, prajflSne prati^thitaiA 
prajflSiiPtro loka]|; nrajfiSpratif^hS prajfiSiiaifi Brahma.” 

* ibid, II. 1-3-1 ; “ Karma tadidanl karmakritamayaib pnmyo, Brahmapo, lokalf.” 
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(the sthavaras as discriminated from the jangamas) are 
'deprived. The second test of freedom is to be applied 
to the thighs (uru) or the power of generation by means 
of separate sexes, by mUhma, The next higher test 
is by the stomach (udara), that is, the choice of food and 
power of assimilation, and so on, while the final test is 
applicable only to the head (Sfr^ah), or to the powers of 
heart and mind” (hvidayam manas), by which a man is 
endowed with knowledge, says what he has known, sees 
what he has known, knows what is to happen to-morrow, 
knows heaven and hell, and desires the immortal by means 
of the mortal. 

The highest in the scale of development is man who alone 
is endowed with the faculty of reason (prajhanena sampanna- 
tama). His highest aspiration is the attainment of the 
immortal by means of the mortal, and his principal means is 
prajfiftna. In performance of duty lies humanity which is 
the Brahma-world. The highest duty of man is of course the 
contemplation of the Divine manifesting or realising itself 
through various forms and in varying degrees. In order to 
enjoy full freedom, a philosopher or a god must transcend 
in his thought all material conditions of existence, and rise 
above the sensuous. But what is the real significance of his 
phrase, to desire the immortal by meani^ of the mortal 
(martyena amritaih Ipsa) ? 

All forms of life eat and drink. All lower animals propa- 
gate the species. Even the plants, when they are grown up, 
bear fruits.^ This alone cannot be the whole duty of a human 
being who is endowed with the extraordinary faculty of 
reason by cultivating which he can acquire wisdom, build 
up his moral self, and perfect his conduct. This is however 
no reason why we should forego like some of the ascetics the 
legitimate pleasures of the sense, legitimate in so far as these 
are in harmony with the purpose of the whole of nature, that 

’ Ait«reyK ii^ynkk, 1. 2,4, 14, 
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is, in so far as these subserve the real end for which these are 
meant, and no other. Take, for instance, the question of the 
propriety of marriage on which the opinion of the 
time is divided. Marriage in popular usage of the term 
means the union oT father and mother, whereas scientifically 
viewed, it is just the union of “seed*’ Avith “ blood,” that is, a 
mutual reaction of two forms of heat, energy in its solar 
(fiditya) and its fire (agni) stage of manifestation.’ The 
Aitareya views expressed in an older document, the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 3. 1), are here worth considering. The 
extract is from the story of Hariscandra, the interest of which 
is that it fully exhibits how the Aitareyas, and with them all 
the Brahman schools, came into sharp conflict with those for 
whom the road to the Brahma^world lay through ascetic 
practices ; “ What is filth, what is goat’s skin. What are 

beards, what is penance (in comparison with the son ?” 
“ The father always overcomes by a son darkness in large 
measure. The son is the self in whom the father himself 
is reproduced.’ He is like a vessel carrying ample provision 

Of food to the father The Brahman should desire a son, 

since he himself makes a blameless world. Food is the sub- 
sistence of life, protection is afforded by a garment,'* beauty 
is gold, the animals are marriages, the comrade is Avife, 
poverty is the daughter, and the son is a luminary shining 
in the highest heaven.” 

“ To one without a son the world is (as if) non-existent ” 
(nAputrasya lokdstUi). All the lower animals are conscious 

‘ Aitareya AraQyaba, T I. 3. 7. 3. 

* “ Kin nil malaih kim ajinnift kimu emnKruQi kiifi iapii^ P " Viltk, i^at’e ekin, beards, 
and penance — these four are t)ie oharnotenstin ayrnhoia ot an nsretic. Bni SSya^ia takes 
Uietn as the oharacterisrir marks nf the ' fonr pstnies,' “ otha maliijina fimsirntapa^ 
^bdait; Siramacataitayaih vivnkfitsm." Of, Bnddhn’s prononncemimt agairst asaetioism ; 
“ Kinte dnmmedha jafAht, kintp njinn sAti^nT Abbhnntnrnn te gnlmnnih blhirsih pari. 
majjasi | | ", 

’ SaSvat putrepa pitaro ntySyan iinbulaiii irnnstf, StmS hi jajfia Atmsna^ sa irSvati 
atitSnpt ". 

* Saiapadf hi I'ilaa, (Aitareya Brehmapa, VIl. 3. 1), 
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of this truth, and f6r this reason even a son amongst them 
rides upon the mother and sister in the excitement of 
sexual passions.*^ 

Elsewhere the Aitareyas declared ; 

“All human arts, viz., elephant, brass- wprk, garment, 
works in gold, mule and chariot, are an imitation of Divine 
arts or works of nature. All skilful works that appear 
in this light are to be regarded as arts; self-building is 
one of the arts by which the devotee should so build up his 
self that it becomes chandomaya, self-building inclusive of 
the art of reproduction.” 

Marriage is a sacred human institution which must be res- 
pected by all mortal beings. It is good in so far as it subserves 
the Divine purpose, which is the preservation and better- 
ment of the race. All that the Aitareyas wanted to say 
might be summed up in the expression : Live the life of 
nature. The art of self-building or the art of conduct is to 
be based upon the art of the Divine, that is, to be in complete 
accord with the general laws of nature. Nothing is bad in 
its right place, and everything is useless when out of its 
place. Everything gains in value and significance in so far as 
it discharges its proper function and in proportion it con- 
tributes to the general well-being of the whole system of 
which it is an integral, organic part. The eye, for instance 
is good, as long as it discharges the function of seeing tor 
which it is intended, and remains an integral part of the 
organism. “The eye cannot hear, the ear cannot see, and 
so on. ” When out of place, it is absolutely useless. Thus 
MahidSsa Aitareya and his school left many inferen- 
ces relating to practical life to be drawn from their study of 
the human organism or of the constitution and working of 
the physical universe. The family or the society or the state 
should be so constituted that each will appear as an organism 
in which all the parts will be harmoniously related together. 
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Each member will be given a free scope for a proper dis* 
charge of his or her function, or for the proper use of his or 
her capacity, 

As for practical life, Mahidasa thought life is altogether 
imperfect and bitter without marriage and children.' A * 
happy life is said to be that which is lived for a hundred 
years in health, strength, and brightness (indriye, viryye, 
tejasi). The greatest virtue of man is truth (satya), the 
flower and fruit of speech. The tongue that utters what 
is not true dries up and perishes like an uprooted tree.* 
The term truth had a far wider connotation with him than 
with us. Truth means a perfect harmony in conduct be* 
tween one’s thought, speech and deed, as in philosophy between 
knowledge and reality. 
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others, contended that the highest principle is the intelligent 
principle — Brahman. And Mahidasa, as we have seen, tried 
to reconcile the two views by teaching that the soul is the 
manifestation of life, and indeed in essence, just life. But 
whenever there arose occasion for him to pronounce judgment 
upon the relative importance of the two principles, he was 
inclined in favour of the vital.' 

The view of thinkers who preceded Uddalaka can be 
summarised as follows : — 

I. Surav1ba.-Saica.lya.. 

Birst of all, it was stoutly maintained by Suravira 
Mtiiidukeya that the vital breath is the beam.’' The 
argument came from the Elder SS>kalya, 
Siiravira iiaiKinkuyu, Avho held the Same view on the ground that 
lyu. the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the 

breath, in short, the whole self or whole 
tabernacle of individual existence rests ultimately on the 
vital principle.® 

MA^rnuKE ya-Kau^t+'h aravya. 

This brings us to consider other thinkers — Hrasva Marj- 
dukeya and Kauntharavya. In their views are embodied 
the germs of the later physiological theory, that seed is formed 
from marrow as marrow from bone. In 

Hrasvu MAiiOnkoya Hrasva MSud^keya’s enumeration the parts of 
»nd Kaiii.it.WavyB, altogether 720,® while according 

to Kauntharavya, these are 1,080 in all.® 
However that may be, tlie Elder SSkalya and Kaun^tharavya 
fully agreed in viewing the higher self in man as consisting 
of sight, hearing, aesthetic faculty,® mind, and speech. 

Raikva. 

Of this class of thinkers, Baikva must be said to be the 
chief of all. Erom a brief account of his life given in the 

‘ Aitareya Araiiyaka, It, 1. 4 9-lo. ’ Ihid, III, 1. 4. 1. 

•' Ibid, III. 3. 1. 1. < Rid, III 2. 1. 4. “ Ibid, III. 2. 2. 7. 

" Zbid, III. 2. I. 5| lit. 2. 2. 8. .Their category for lesthebio faculty ie cliliaiidite or 
Iiarmuiiy. 
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Ghapdogya Upani^ we learn that he lived under the patro^ 
nage of King Mahavri^as.^ The part of the country where 
he lived heoame famous under the name of Ttaikva>parDa 
villages. Baikva was a far-famed teacher in his time.^ 


r 

As regards his philosophical views, they bear a close relation 

to the doctrine of “ Anila.” For Raikva, as tor 
Rkikvaa dootrine. „ fundamental fact is Air (Vayu). 

But there is again this difference between them. “ Anila ” held 
that the principle is one : Baikva, that the principles are two— 
Air as energy with relation to the universe, and the Vital Breath 
with regard to man. But Air and the Vital Breath are with 
Baikva identical in substance. When fire is extinguished, 
he said, it goes into air ; when the sun goes down, it goes into 
air; when the moon goes down, it goes into air; and when 
wa^r dries up, it goes into air. Similarly, when a man 
sleeps, speech, sight, hearing, mind — all these active faculties 
go (to be absorbed) into the vital breath.® 


II. BIdhva. 


Opposed to the view, that the vital principle is the first 


BSdhva’i panthuisiio 
doottliw. 


principle of things, was the view, that that 
principle is the conscious principle. Among 
the earlier supporters of this latter view, the 


name of Badhva ought to be mentioned first. 


According to BSdhva, the animating principle of the body 
is the corporeal or animal soul, the esstmoe of which is the 
incorporeal or nfietic soul, comprising sight, hearing, aesthe- 
tic faculty, mind, and speech.* Bgdhva goes the length of 
maintaining that the incorporeal, conscious principle in us 
is what the solar essence is to the universe. Thus he takes 
the. solar essence to signify the soul of the uniyerse, namely, 
that soul which is in this earth, in heaven, air^, ether, water, 
herbs, trees, moon, stars, in fact, in whatsoever that exists. 


* Ohandogy* tTpanifnd, IV. 2, 6. 

tv, 1. 4. • ftid, XV. 2. 6. 


* Ibid, III. 2. 8. 1.13. 
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• This soul must be viewed under all conditions as Brahman, 
the conscious, teleological principle of the universe. 

Sl]m)lLTA. 

Far more important, as far more advanced in abstraction, 
are ^a^cjiilya’s speculations about Qod and Soul. We learn 
on the authority of Pravahaua Jaivali that the nick-name 
of ^a^dilya was Udara-^andilya.* He was a disciple of 
Atidhanvan Saunaka, who taught him that like ether (skaaa), 
Brahman is greater than the great, and without limit. It 
should be borne in mind that this statement of Jaivali is in 
perfect agreement with the doctrine of handily* which is 
frequently quoted in the Vedanta texts ® as Ssudilya-Vidya.* 
A later book of aphorisms on the doctrine of Faith or Devotion 
(Bhakti) is ascribed to SancUlya*'* Whether the tradition that 
Sflndilj^a is the originator of BlbO'htivada is true is reserved 
for discussion elsewhere. 

As a fitting introduction to his main theory, Sa^dily^ dis- 
posed of the question why a knowledge of 

Hia clortrine of fnitb. x, -i i . , « . tx* a. 

the absolute being is necessary. His motive 
was religious philosophical. It is indispensable that we should 
form a definite and clear idea of the nature of the absolute 
being, inasmuch as without such an idea it is impossible 
for us to be free from doubt, to elevate Our moral being or 
attain eternal life. In his own words, a man is a creature of 
will (kratumaya). As ho wills or believes here, so will he be 
hereafter. He should therefore have this will and belief : — 
That God (Brahman), in the first place, is all that is. In 
God the universe has its origin, consummation and existence. 
He whose teleological aspect is intelligence,'’ he whbse mecha- 
nical aspect is life,® w'hose form is lighV whose will is true, 
whose nature is infinite and all-pervading like space, he from 

' OhSndogya Upanifad, I. 9. 2-3. * Vi|dSnta-8utra, lU. 3. 31. 

> Of. “Sha l^ndilyall).” OhSndogya Upanifad, III. 14, 4. 

* &lqdilya Siitras, translated by B. B. Coitell, Calcntta, 1878. 

* ganomaya(i. “ P««^Ja.Sarfnl^^. ’ BhSrapa^- 
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whom all works, all dosiros, all odours, all tastes proceed, he 
who embraces within his infinite nature all existences, who 
does not speak and has no partiality,^ such a Divine, absolute 
being is indeed God. 

Secondly, that in relation to man the absolute being is 
the soul within our heart, smaller than a 
Soul Is iho Divine grain of rico, smaller than a grain of barley, 
smaller than a mustard seed, and greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all these 
worlds. 

And thirdly, that \ii'e shall obtain him from whom all 

Realisation of the works, all dcsires, all odours and all tastes 
Divine nature Is the proceed, and who is the soul within our 

snpreme end of man’s r > 

Me. heart, the smallest of the small, the greatest 

of ail. that is great.^ 

III. Satyakama JabAla. 

Among the immediate sucoessox’s of MahidSsa, Philalethes 
Jabala deserves to be considered before all. 
lakaf***'" Brihad ^.rauyaka Upanisad provides us 

with a list of six teachers, headed by TJdds- 
laka Aruui. The list is spurious ; in it Jabala is represented 
as the last of the six, and also as the disoiple of a Janaki 
Ayasthuna.® As we leaim from an older document in the 
Ohandogya UiwmiBad,^ Jabala’s teacher was Gautama Hari- 
drumata, and not Janaki Ayasthuna. Even in another list 
of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad,® JabsJa 
is mentioned as an earlier thinker. This view is warranted 
by the close inter-connexion which exists between the 
doctrine of Jabala and the philosophy of Mahidasa. 

' AnBdaval^ 

* Ohflttdcgya Uponigad, III, IS. 1*4, 

* Brihad ilrapyoka Upanijad, VI. a Ml| q/; tbid, IV. 1. 6, where Janaka alindes to 
JtbSIa’s conception of Mind (manaa) a* Brahman, 

* OhandoBya Upanigad, IV. 4. 8. foil. 

* Brihad irapyaVa Upanijad, IV. 8. 8: “ Uddillnk&yana from Ishsiayano." 
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The fundamental assumption in which Jabala stmids 
nearest to MahidSiSa is that the vital principle is the highest 
principle in man. Even their expressions are the same. 
Jabala’s doctrine exhibits a crude notion of the immortality 
of soul, and the trinity of God. Such a notion was but an 
historic derivation from MahidSsa’s philosophy. 

JSbala thought there is in the corporeal form an incor- 
poreal person (Puru|a) — the soul or the 
immortal, fearless Brahman. When a man 

tcTiighl**”' made up of light 

(Jyotismat) as it is, goes to light, thence to 
day, from day to the bright half of the moon, from that to the 
six months when the sun goes to the north, thence to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, and 
from the moon to tljie lightning. There is a super-human 
soul (purusa= person) that receives the human soul, and es- 
corts it to Brahman, the Supreme Being. In short, soul 
conceived as a luminous form, passes from light to light, from 
the light lesser, to the light greater, till it is merged or 
absorbed in Brahman, who is the eternal source of all life and 
light. This is the path of the gods, the path that leads 
to Brahman. 


IV. Jaivali. 

Silaka of Salavati, Dalbhya of the school of Cikita, Pra- 
vShana Jaivali, King of PanoSla, are described in the Ohando- 
gya Upani^ad as three contemporaries.^ The same TJpanigad 
refers to a discussion held between tbern 
temporilries^ W'loon- touching the Origin of the world. Silaka 
found the solution of this great problem in 
water ; Dalbhya in heaven ; and Jaivali in space or ether 
(akasa). Moreover, in support of his theory, that from 
infinite space proceed and -to it return all existing things, 


* OliSndogja Upanifad, 1 8. 1, 
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Jaivali quoted an ancient view, from which it follows that he 
was horn later than Udara Sa^idilya.* Not only that. As a 
thinker, Jaivali came even after Philalethes Jabilla. Our 
main authority for Jaivali’s views is an interesting dialogue 
put into the mouth of Jaivali and TJddalaka Aruni.® 

The points noteworthy in connection with Jaivali’s 
speculations are three in number. These are, — ( 1 ) the doctrine 
of the immortality of soul ; (2) the first philosophic recogni- 
. , , , ticn of the popular belief in rebirth and 

The ppmarlcHble fea* ^ * 

turn of Jaivaii’a retributioH, — in heaven and hell ; and (3) 
philosophy. virtual denial of soul and its immortality 

in lower animals. But, on the whole, his speculations 
presuppose Jabala’s doctrine of immortality and remind 
us of the views of such Vedio seers as “ Damnna ” and 
“ Mardhanvan.”® 

Thus according to Jaivali’s view, when a man dies, his 
friends carry him, i.e,, the dead body, to the 
coUfTwof’the'^oir' funeral place, where it is consigned to 
fire, from which it came originally into 
being. 

Now if that man be one of those wise, godly and saintly 
philosophers who had deep insight into the reality of things, 
and who as forest-dwellers cultivated faith and practised the 
inner culture of intellect, his soul as a luminous form passes 
from light to light, from the light lesser to 
tmnMeiiiienta"wni.” greater, oxactly in the same way as 

described by Js,bala, until it reaches Brahman, 
the Divine Being. This is the path of the gods, the path that 
leads to Brahman. In other words, this is the process onward, 
carrying the soul up to immortality, as distinguished from 
metempsychosis. 


’ Ohftndofryn, 9, 1, 8, 

“ IW, V. 8. 1 ff. Of Brihnil Aranynka, VI. 2. 
» Hjjf-vetla, X. JO f 1. 6; X. 88. 
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Secondly, if that man be one of those worldly men who 
performed sacrihces, and works of public 

Tho uiundmw aoul. 

utility and practised penances, his soul goes 
to smoke, thence to night, from night to the dark half of 
the moon, from that to the six months when the sun goes 
to the south. His soul does not reach the year, but goes 
straight ofi to the world of the fathers, from that to the 
ethereal region, and from that to the moon. Having 
dwelt there till the reward of his good works is consumed, 
his soul returns to the region of ether, from that to air 
(atmosphere). Having become air, it becomes smoke; 
having become smoke, it becomes mist ; having become mist, 
it becomes cloud ; having become cloud, it comes down as 
rain. Then it is born as rice, and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. These are eaten by men as food ; from 
food is formed the seed ; from seed, the germ ; from the>t it 
is at last born as a man, and so on. Here again is this 
distinction. If that man’s conduct was good, ho will 
attain the birth of a Brahman, of a w^arrior, or of a trader ; 
and it* otherwise, he may be bora as a dog, or a hog, or a 
Cand^a- This is the path of average worldly men, the ascent 
and descent, as it were, which brings the soul back to a new 
round of mundane existence. 

Thirdly, should that man be one of those who wore in 
the habit of, or in any w'ay associated with, 
xhe infoiiiai soul. stealing gold, drinking spirits, violating the 

teacher’s bed, or killing a Bi^bman, the soul is doomed 
to hell. So far as to men. 

fourthly, with regard to lower creatures, deprived as 
they are of the higher self or soul, the door 

Th« auimul sou). „. -r. ■. 

or immortality u closed to them. It may be 
said of them that they continually “ liver and die,” and 
nothing more. 
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' In tliis quaint fancy of Jaivali’s there is nothing more 
to comment upon than the ethical bearing 
of^alvaU’Bdootrko*^ moral con Sequence of his doctrine of 
immortality. There is implied in his doctrine 
something of a Socratio maxim, such as knowledge is virtue. 
But Jaivali would insist that knowledge is not the only 
virtue, it being just one of many. That is to say, knowledge 
or inner enlightenment, taken by itself, is not enough. The 
argument practically comes to this. Knowledge cannot be 
regarded as virtue in itself, unless it be coupled with the 
higher moral condition of soul, and consistent throughout 
with man’s spiritual outlook on life. Jaivali tends to main- 
tain in the same breath that such an ideal life as this is not 
within the reach of those Avho are not wholly detached from 
the world. The best that a worldly man can possibly do is 
to -observe the rules of outward morality, and to be pious 
patriotic, and spiritually minded. Jaivali by his doctrine 
of immortality and general eschatological theory tried to 
answer the question why the world of generation is never 
full. Further, these aft'orded a metaphysical basis for his rules 
against the “ five fires of immoral conduct (panc&gni).” 
“Hence let a man take care to himself.^ A man who 
steals gold, who drinks spirits, w'ho dishonours his Guru’s 
bed, who kills a Brahman, these four fall, and as a fifth 
he who associates Avith them. But he who thus knows the 


five fires is not defiled by sin even though he associates 
with them, Hq who knows this is pure, clean, and obtains 
the world of the blessed.” Herein one can trace the origin 
of Parsvanatha’s doctrine of four-fold restraint (caujjSma 
spmvara), MahSvira’s five great vows (panea mahSvvayas) 
and of Buddha’s five moral precepts (panoa-sllas). 


Oh*na.>gyaUp.V. 10. S-ia Mttller-* • -Lot a ,na« tak* 

rJrrI . Thecoi,m.eDtaloi-« “fenr” 

(vlbUtsota) or “hale” (glirifli bhav«l), "rear, Uiovofore (enoli a welohcd state of 
existence), vruald seem ratliec ueai:er the mark. 



CHAPTER VI. 


V. GIegyaya^a.* 

Jaivali’s speculations on the fate of soul after death occur 
again, with certain variations, yet on the whole with the same 

Juivaii and G«i-. pwrposs, <>^16 Kau^ltaki Upani§ad, in a 
dialogue between Gsrgyayana and Uddslaka. 
There is involved in Jaivali’s speculations, we saw, the dis- 
tinction so sharply drawn between the two main roads by 
which souls proceed on their destined course. The roads are 
described in the Oliandogya Upanisad as the Deva-yana and 
the Pityi-ySua ; they are sometimes called the right and the 
left, or the southern and the northern. Prof. Max Miiller 
observes that “The northern or left road, called also the *path 
of the Devas, passes on from light and day to the bright half 
of the moon ; the southern or right road, called also the path 
of the fathers, passes on from smoke and night to the dark 
half of the moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, 
hut diverge afterwards. While the northern road passes 
by the six months when the sun moves towards the north, 
through the sun, (moon) and the lightning to the world of 
Brahman, the southerji passes by the six mouths when the sun 
moves towards the south, to the world ~of "the fathers, the 
ether, and the moon.”* “The great difference, however, be- 
tween the two roads is that while those who travel on the 
former do not return again to a new life on earth, hut reach 
in the end a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, 

* Tha full name of GttrgySyaQa is Citra OBrgySyaDia. The name ia apeU also m 
Q flrgyCyaQl and GNtngyAyavi. Frol Weber in big Indigobe Stndien (I. 395, II. 895) adopts 
both the forms. 'Prof. Co-mell prefers Q«figy«yagi to GSrgjIlyaifi. Here we have followed 
the anthority of the Bnhad Ara^yaba Upamgad (IV. 6. S) “ GNb:gyByaQa from 
UddBlakSyana.” In the KansUaki Upanisad (L 1-3) ClBrgyltyana is mentioned as a 
contemporary and teacher of Hddfllaka. Iiike Jairali, GdigySyS^a was of a warrior femily. 
Nothing more is known of his life. 

• S. B. ®., VqI. 1, p. 272. 
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those who pass on to the world of the fathers and the moon 
return to earth to be horn again and again.” 

According to Jaivali and Gftrgyftyana, there are these two 
paths open to men after death— that of immortality, and that of 
mortality or metempsychosis. The godly men who travel on 
the former reach finally the Ideal world, the world of Brahman, 
while the average men who pass hy the latter are reborn on 
this earth, according to their deed and thought, as a worm, an 
insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a bear, a serpent a tiger, a man, 
or as something of the kind.* 

Though there is in regard tothe problem of future existence 
so close a resemblance as between Jaivali 
and GSrgyayaiga, the main task which the 
answers. latter Set himself to fulfil was rather to 

answer the more serious question, who am I ?® 

To this question GSrgyayana’s answer was :® “ I am a living 
body, consisting of fifteen parts, brought forth originally from 
the moon who orders the seasons, and is the home of my 
ancestors. That is to say, 1 am he who is connected by blood 
and traditions with the long line of ancestors through the 
father’s seed. The seed itself was called forth, into existence 
in the father’s body by the elemental forces. The father was 
then a living energetic man, when he was united with the 
mother, and the seed was through a natural process trans- 
ferred from him to her. In this manner I was born in a 
family of men so that I might acquire the knowledge of 
Brahman, the Divine being.” 

“What Brahman is, that am I.”‘ This is apparently the 

• The identify Of Soul metaphysical answer offered to the 

Md^tto Diviae eg. question by Gsrgysyajja. But in finding an 

answer for one question, he had to face these 
two separate questions— Who is he ? and Who am I ? 


* Kaii$Tta]d Upanigad, 1, 2. 

2 , 


‘ Ibid,!. 6. 
lUd, 1.6. 
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First, as to “ Who am I ” ? said Gsrgyayafla, “I am‘ a 
season (pitu, animus, caloric energy), a child 
ter oharao- seasons, brought forth from the womb 

of endless space, and generated from light or 
luminous Brahman. * In short, I am tyom^ meaning he who 
is from Brahman.” 


Who is Brahman? He is light, the luminous, golden 


BraliiDan. 


germ,‘ the primal form of heat, which is the origin of the 
year (seasons, time-principle), the past, the 

BraiiiDan. present, the all.® In short, Brahman is «»/, 

«.e., Being or existent.* “ I am from Brahman, Brahman is 
Being, I am, therefore. Being.” 

What is Being or existent ? It is that which is different 
from the gods — such as Fire, Air, Varuija, Indra, Prajapati® — 
and from pranas — living beings.® In relation to Bedng 
GargySyana insisted on the conception of 
both®a/and'’^"^ the gods and animated bodies as tyam, 
and indivi- meaning that which is from Being. Here 
is implied again the logical syllogism : the 
gods and pranas are from Brahman, Brahman is Being, the 
gods and pranas are, therefore. Being. It follows that Brahman 
is not only sai, but both and tyam — ^Being and all that is 
derived therefrom. In truth, then, Brahman is all that is 
(sarvamidam).^ 

We imagine Gargyaya^a proceeded on these assumptions 

to conceive two sets of two Brahma-worlds. 

Two Brahma. worlds, world of Brahman 


the universal spirit aud that of Brahman the individual 
spirit ; in the second set are the world of Brahman the 
unconditioned and that of Brahman the conditioned. 


' Kattfttaki Upanlfad, 11.6. 

».« /B{d, 1.6. 

« IbiA, I. 6. 


» aid, I. 8. 
* I&id, I. 8. 
» Ibid, J. 7. 
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"following the line of thought of “ Paramesthiu,” and to 
a certain extent, that of Mahidasa, Gar- 
wtoid of '*JInereHon. gyaya^a Understood by the world of univer- 
sal spirit, Water,’ and by that of individual 
immoHivHtr. Spirit, whafc we may call intelligible oorpore* 

ality. There is no difPemnce of kind between the universal 
spirit and the individual. For the former is conceived to Ije 
a primal form of heat, the latter a form of ritu ; both are in 
essence heat. Thus it is implied in this wholly mechanical 
conception of the universe that primal heat is the unchanging 
principle of all change. By the power of primal heat, water — 
the eternal imperishable substance — is developed from “the 
potential stage of existence ’’ (manasa) to that of “ completed 
actuality “ (oaksusa). Before water can become evolved into 
mnljiitude of developed forms, it has to pass through various 
stages, and in this connexion Gargyaya^in felt like Mahidasa 
the necessity of introducing the gods— Fire, Air, Variimk* 
Indra, Frajapati — as the intermediaries. We understand 
with Gargyayaua that the cosmic matter water in itself 
is eternal, ii^perishable and that the cosmic energy heat in 
itself is unchanging, indestructible. In other words, the 
world of generation is actually existent, and eternally present. 
And yet we do pot see clearly enough how Gftrgysyapa can 
eliminate the notion of mutability from that of immortality. 

Here the position of GargySyapa may be approached from 
two points of view, viz., that of the changing 
point. mdivulual, and that of the changing 

, universe. As long as the caloric energy 

which informs a particular intelligible corporeality can 
maintain itself as such in the continual change from the 
coming-to-be into the ceasing- to« be so long there is 
metempsychosis for the individual j and as soon as that 
energy is completely absorbed into the universal 


‘ KuvsQteld Upani^ad, I. 8. 
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spirit — the primal foim of heat — the individual attain'S 
immortality. 

We may make this admission with Gsrgyayana that, from 
the one point of view, the immortality of the variable ^arti> 
oular is bat its total absorption into the relatively invariable 
universal. Our difficulty is, the immortal life being thus 
attained, how to conceive it preserved from the smuggling, 
deceitful hands of mutation or change ? For it is in the 
very nature of the universal spirit to vender itself actual and 
effectual in the individual. Such l)eing the case, the difference 
that can be conceived to subsist between the two notions of 
metempsychosis and immortality is uotliing but this. In the 
case of metempsychosis the change takes place from the 
particular to the particular, while in the case of immortality 
the change is from the individual to the universal. More- 
over, in the former case some sort of continuous personal 
identity is conceivable, while in the latter case, it is not. Thus 
the fact remains that the universal is not immune 
from mutation. 

In the second set of two Brahman worlds are 
included the world of Brahman the uncon- 
Boingund change. ditjoned, and that of Brahman the con- 
ditioned. By the former Gargyayaiia meant, we may take 
it, “ the non-temporal, unchanging realm of absolute exis- 
tence,” and by the latter, “ the temporal, changing cycle of 
merely relative being.” Strictly, however, the latter com- 
prises the first set of two Brahma-worlds which we might 

perhaps describe here, for convenience’ sake, as the heavenly 

world and the world of man. 

In the Kausitaki Upani^ad ‘ we have from GargySyaija a 
serai-mythioal, semi-philosophical description of the heavenly 
world, as contrasted with the world of man. It will not he 
an exaggeration to say that this particular conception of 

* B^uyiicVi, I. 3-6. 
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Gargyaya^a deserves the name of "a philosophical romance,*’ 
couched for the most part in allegorical terms. It is difhcult to 
read into these terms which he employs the exact meaning they 
conveyed to him. Perhaps much more or perhaps much less 
was nseant by these terras than we can make out now with our 
limited knowledge. We are forced to realise the difficulty of 
judging Gargyaya^a, born as we are too late, or it may he, too 
soon, to be able to place ourselves wholly at his point 
of view. 

What Little seems obvious to us is that in assigning to the 
heavenly world these two predicates— ^undeoaying and uncon- 
querable— (vijara, aparSjita), Gargyaya^a kept in his mind 
something of a sharp antagonism between the world of con- 
crete existents (pranah) on one hand, and that of the gods 
(devas) on the other. The former is in its nature mutable, 
while relatively to it the latter is of an imilnutable nature. 
Reducing, then, all our concepts pertaining to the world of 
generation to these two opposite correlatives — the routable and 
the immutable, we might perhaps hold with Gargyayana that 
there is a third, so to speak, which is different from either and 
yet embraces them both. This is what was called the world 
of absolute existence which in itself is neither this nor that — 
Brahman the unconditioned, who is neither good nor 
evil, neither death nor immortality, in fact, to use a familiar 
expression of Mahidasa, who is i)eyoud the yes and no of 
language,* beyond all contradictions, beyond all correlatives, 
beyond all descriptions. This is the perfect model of whioh 
the soul must be a perfect copy. It is this Brahman the un- 
conditioned towards whom soul, the knower of Brahman, 
should advance by being trained to the highest excellence, 
by shaking off, as Gsrgyayana puts it, the good and the evil, 
by looking at all pairs of correlative opposites — day and night, 
joy and sorrow, etc., with perfect indifference.* , 

‘ Aitereyft Irafjrska, II. 8. a 4. 

* Kan<|Itaki UpftDifad, 1. 4, 
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Now in taking the world of generation as a whole, and b'n 
contrasting it, if any contrast is possible, with the Ideal world, 
we find ourselves again in the midst of the same opposites from 
which Gargyayana always recoiled. The one is characterised 
throughout by change and multiplicity, the other is’ not. 
It is reasonable to allow that to render the world of genera* 
tion intelligible we require a ground beyond it, namely, that 
which has just the opposite attributes. But the question 
arises, how to connect the one with the other P If we sepa- 
rate them widely, how can we solve the problem ? Is it pos- 
sible, following Gargyayaija, to postulate first the realm of 
change, then, by a second process of thought, to take the 
world of absolute existence as starting point and from it de- 
duce the world of change ? Is this deductive construction of 
absolute existence justifiable ? In what way can the world of 
Brahman the unconditioned and the world of Brahman the 
conditioned be brought into the closest possible connexion P 
It has to be acknowledged that the gulf between the world 
of absolute existence and the world of gene- 
Hia failure. jation IS too wide to bridge over so easily. 
Being fully aware of the diflSloulty in connecting the one with 
the other except in Idea, Gargyayana interposed — and we learn 
from our authority that Plato did the same — the soul and 
space as intermediaries. It is then doubtful in OargySyana, 
as in Plato, if the world of generation is necessarily impli- 
cated in the realm of absolute being. Here the position of 
GSrgySyai^ is so exactly similar to the position of Plato 
that nothing perhaps would be better than that we 
should quote Prof, Adamson with regard to the latter. 
"His nearest approach thereto is in the correlation he 
quite empirically makes between Reason (vows=prajna)’ 
the one function of which is the contemplation of the Ideas, 
and soul. Reason, he tells us, is in soul; he almost 

>.> Eaufttaki Upanifad, I. Si 1. 7. 
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lays down the general proposition that reason is actualised 
only in soul. The indestmctibility of soul doubtless enables 
it thus to serve as that concrete in which the eternal reason 
is made actual.” ‘ 

The knower of Brahman should advance towards Brah- 
man. This proposition enahle.s us to .see further resemblance 
between Gargyayaija and Plato. For, in the lirst ))lace, both 
of them contemplated some finest distinction between the 
eternal Eeason and Soul. So, in the second place, both, as 
we know, generalised soul and conceived it to be the principle 
of all change. In order to clear up our position, we quote 
once again Prof. Adamson. “ But now and again, one must 
say, ou empirical grounds, it is assumed that in the process 
by which the principle of change unfolds itself it follows 
the direction prescribed in and by contemplation of tlie Ideas. 
But the soul shares also the nature of the mutable ; and in 
this finally Plato has to find a solution for that deviation from 
the perfect model w'hioh cannot hut be allowed in the world of 

generation; so much so, indeed, that, as "we saw, he is 

ready even to distinguish between the good and the bad soul. 
Finally, the soul as principle of change, as w^orking out a copy 
of absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
so far foreign to its own nature.”* 

First Ideal Theory in India - 

On taking leave of Gargyaya^a’s doctrine of immortality, 
w^o should call attention to the fact that it is 
Poctriiio o£ imniorta- not in tlie history of post-Vedlc thought 
altogether new. The root conceptions of 
which it was a development in the fullest sense are to he 
found in the thoughts of his predecessors. As a matter 
ot fact, Mah'idSiSa and Jaivali were the principal' sources from 
which Gargysyana drew largely the materials for his thought. 

‘ The Devel<«|>meDt of Creek Fhiloaophj, p. 191. 

• JhiApf. 188. 
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Yet it must be opnoeded, ia justice to CxargySya^a, that 
he made the doctrine of Immortality entirely his own 
by giving a definite form to it. It was chiefly at the 
hands of GflrgyS-yaiia that the doctrine of Immortality 
came to occupy so prominent a place in Indian ,philo-' 
sophy. Even those who are fascinated by the Buddhist 
conception of Buddha Amitabha and of Sukhavati, the 
Buddhist Land of Bliss or Paradise cannot but note with profit 
GSrgySyaijia’s conception of Brahman as Amitaujas (of 
infinite radiance) and his eternal abode. 

One may rightly question whether we are justified in 
attaching any very great importance to Qsrgyayaija’s doctrine 
of Immortality for its own sake. Ear from 
of that. In truth, the importance of his doc* 
trine of Immortality lies in the intimate 
relation in which it stands to his theory of Ideas.> In 
Gargy3,ya];)La, these two — the doctrine of Immortality and 
the theory of Ideas — are so closely connected that it is 
impossible to separate them. The doctrine of Immortality 
is historically the basis of the theory of ideas, whereas logi- 
cally the former is but a deduction from the latter. If 
originality be denied to GargySyax^a on the side of his doctrine 
of Immortality, it does not materially affect his position as an 
original thinker, the incipient Plato of India, on the side of 
his theory of Ideas. Gargyayapa’s was, so far as evidence goes, 
the first ideal theory in India. It must be carefully noted 
that in his phraseology the word Idea (manasa) does not 
convey the Platonic sense of the eternal relation of things 
but just the existence of a thing as an idea in the divine mind 
before its actualisation. 

Turning at last to Gargyayaija's theory of Ideas, we 
have to -confess, at the outset, that it is 
The theory of Ideas. ^thin OUT power to bring out from 

his scanty expressions anything beyond a few fundamental 
points which are as follows ; 

U 
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. In the first place, the general problem with which his Ideal 
theory is concerned seems to have been the 
life of soul and its relation to reason (prajfia). 
It is moreover the point in which GargySyana 
was chiefly itidehled to Mahidasa, and yet came into direct 
conflict with him. But it is in the light of this conflict 
between the two thinkers that we can best road Avhero the 
real detect of each is. 

From the metaphysical position which he assumed, Mahi- 
dasa was driven to the conception of soul as a part of actuality; 
le., change or process. According to him, what is given in 
the life of soul within the world of geueratioji is not so much 
an object known as the mode of cognition. Thus he was 
led to view every mental fact in the light of an act of cogni- 
tion. Further, in accordance with his view, we should try 
to understand not what we know, but how we know. In fact 
Mahidasa maintains that soul as a principle of all oliange 
lends its name to the active exercise of the function of reason 
(prajflana) which is directly connected with the mode of cog- 
nition, and only indirectly connected through it with the bbjeot 
cognised. In this respect, he drew no distinction of kind 
between abstract reasoning and sense-perception. 

Just the reverse was the conclusion I'eaohed by GSrgysyana. 
For according to him our concern should be not so much how 
we know as what M'e do know or ought to know. Acoordihg 
to him, tho essence of the life of soul is eternal Idea 
fmtLnasa) in contemplation and aotualisatiou of which is thp 
true function of reason (prajnft). Soul has three names, 
which are expressive of the three aspects under which the 
absolute being is conceived by a finite mind. Tlie masculine 
name is obtainable, ie., can be represented, by vital breath or 
life (prS>nena), the feminine name by speech or language 
(vSica), and the neuter name by mind or thought (manasS) 
Under the masotiline aspect, Gfirgyayaija held in common 
with Mahidasa that soul is in essence but life itself. But 
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. it is the neuter or neither-masculine-nor-ferainine name which 
brings us nearest to the realm of pure ideji, through idea 
human to idea divine. In the scale of ideas, the lowest are the 
joy, delight and offspring, obtainable, Le., can be actualised, 
by way of reproduction, and the highest is the idea of absolute 
existence by way of philosophic contemplation. Locomotion, 
action, sight, sound, odour, taste, touch, thought— all these are 
in various measures but divine ideas translated into the terms 
of actuality ; all these therefore "belong to the realm of divine 
ideas, to soul the divine in man. For Gtlrgyayai^ the really 
existent aiv ideas, although not in the Platonic sense of 
relations but things, and the function of reasjon has meaning— is 
existent, only through its realisation of the \'arious shades of 
ideas ■ the mode of cognition exists only for the sake of ideas. 
According to him, as eternal reason in man is directly 
connected with the object known or idea realised, and connected 
only indirectly through it with the mode of cognition. Lastly 
there lies in the background of GargySyapa’s theory of Ideas 
the identification of knowledge with real existence. 

LtUcH. — Gavgyftyaiia’s ethical doctrine, is generally on the 
same level with that of Jaivali save where he strikes a 
loftier note by his lofty metaphysic. As conceived by him, 
the highest duty of man, or the only duty of the divine 
philosopher, is to copy the perfect model of absolute being 
knwnby the contemplation of eternal idea. For this he 
must be above all distinctions which obtain in the world 
and society, and must abandon all works and sacrifices which 
haive nothing but material gains or heavenly joys in view. 
Gargyayai>a unlike MabidSsa found no cobrdinating link 
between the transcendental order and practical life save in 
die generic character of soul, the oontemplator of absolute 
being. However, as for practical life, he maintains that 
the best thing is to act according to the Divine purpose as 
manifested in the phenomena of nature.. For nothing is good 
which conflicts with that; purpose. TlStis it is implied that 
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a knowledge oO the constitution of the visible world,* no leas 
than the study of the physiology of man,® will at onoe reveal 
the art of building cities, governing kingdoms, and regulating 
life and society. Art is no art unless it actualises what is in the 
Divine mind, or in other words, the Divine purpose is realised 
in and through it. Accordingly, all objective knowledge must 
be deduced from the idea of the universal being. 

This idealistic conception of art implied in Qargy&yai)a*s 
expression *‘mftnasl pratiraps cak^usl,” “the visible or 
actual is but a reflection of the meiital,*' is different from 
and yet follow^ closely on the line of Aitareya philosophy 
which regards all human arts, including the art of generation, 
as an imitation in some way of the works of nature, the 
Divine arts. “The Divine arts,” the Aitareyas proclaim, 

“ are praised as arts indeed. All human arts, viz,, brassowork,® 
garment, works in gold,® and such toys as elephant, mule 
and chariot, appear to be but a reproduction of nature.'* All 
skilful works that appear in this light are to be known as arts, 
self-building is comprised in those arts by which the Yajamftna 
should so build up his self that it becomes ohandomaya,® 
endowed with harmony, i.e., in tune with the whole of nature, 
or vedamaya, endowed wiih intelligence as S&yaDa interprets 
the same. The generation of offspring is suoh an art.'” 

‘ Kauftfaki Upanigad, I, 8. 

* Of. BrfliaA Arapjraka IJpanifad, IV, 8. 88 { IV. 4. 82, Note the oonoeption of itate M 
an organiam of aevon limba in KantiUya Attha.daatra, VI. I, See for other, roferenoei 
Banerjea’a "PnblloAdniiniatraUon in Ancient India,'* p. 68. 

’ SSya^a taken Eaibaa in the aenae of darpapa^, mirier. 

* HirapySnioSaTaxpSbhatapSni (BUfaqa). 

** All BrShman Bohoola took the same View of art, «.p., "Yadvai ]>ratir&pam 
taoohilpam," iA, ''whatever is a'faoaimile ia art" (Satapatha Br., 111.2.1.6), " divaV 
ailpam, avatatam," i,e,, "arthaa deaoended from heaven " (TaittirTya Br., II. 7. 16). See 
ether reterenoea collected by Pandit Satyabrata SBmatramt in hie AitareyBtooanam, 
Aitareya BtBhmapa, IV, 

* Aitareya BrShmapa, V(, 6, 1 , " felpSni 6aibaanti devaSlIpBni eteaBih vai SllpBiiBm 
anukfiti ha Stlpam adhigamyate haatl kathao vfiao hirapyam aSvatart rathak SilpBni. 
Silpaih hSemin adhigamyate ya evuh veda yadeva SilpBni, AtmaaathekyitirvBva SilpBni 
ohBndomayam vBetair yajamBna BtmBumh laibekorute..,.,." I'he above rendering in rather 
free and oondenned. 
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Thus the Aitareya conception affords on the whoie a 
■ mechanical, not to say a matemlistic, explanation of art as 
teaching that art is but an imitation of nature, or conforma- 
tion of human action to the established order of things. If 
so where is the free play of imagination in art except in 
finding out the hidden reason .manifesting itself through 
works human and divine ? It is therefore in Gargyayaija’s 
view that we obtain the first reference to an attempt at defin- 
ing art in terms of mind which is a divine element,— a 
faculty which imposes its own form upon nature. Never- 
theless, the historian can trace the background of this 
K^atriya Idealism in art in the Bi-ahmau teleological view 
of nature as a purposive order of things, to conform to which 
is to act according to a set purpose in cousonanee with the 
whole. OargySyaiEiia’s conoeption of art itself is not as yet 
stript of its cosmical implication as it presumes the existence 
of a divine order aotualising itself through th^ mysterious 
manifestations of nature. This defect of his theory v^as to 
some extent made good by the Buddha who came to regard 
art as a product of human imagination, a representation 
of ideas conceived in the mind of the artist. The difference 
in so far as Ga>rgySyaua’s view is concerned is that Buddha 
precluded all idea of a Divine Being external to- man. Thus 
in speaking of a famous picture of his time, Buddba pro- 
nounced that the ca/ ar/a-citra was really conceived by the 
mind.‘ The Buddhist Commentator Buddhaghosa explains 
Buddha's theory as follows : " In the world there is no finer 
artmanship than that which is displayed in a piece of paint- 
ing, and of paintings the one called Carma is admitted to 
be the very best. In drawing this class of pictures the 
thought arises in the mind of the painters : “ Such and 
such kinds of figure are to be drawn in this picture.” By 
, thjft thought the drawing of outline, colouring, polishing, and 

' ''0ara9«i& Dittai& oUten eva ointitub.” Stobyutta, Khandha»Saibyttlita, 6. 8., quoted 
iniheAti1uuAUnT,|».e4. 
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such Other detail works of drawing follow, in conse- , 
quence whereof a wonderful figure appears on the oaraigLa. 
citra.’ “Lot that go above this hgure, let this go below that” 
—the finishing touch is given afterwards to the picture 
aocording to thought. Similarly whatever products of art 
there are in the world, all are wrought by the mind.* ” The 
Buddha introduced this psychological view of art by way of 
analogy of his explanation of the diversity of the forms 
of life and of their experiences. Hence then* can be no doubt 
that Buddha’s was a later development on psychological 
lines of Gargyayapa’s ideal theory. 


* AcccvdlngtoBuddhajfhoBa, oaraQa-riraia^A, t< e, "rambling" or " ivandoritig." He 
adds by way explanation i " Sai&khA brilbmaQn pAsapdikA honti, (tatakotit^ptkatb 
katv& tattka nAnappakurtt aagati'daggati-vaiena eampatti'^ipaUiyo lekhOpotvS idtub 
kammaik kktvS idaif, patilabhati, idadi fcatvS idanti daeaentStain cittaih gahetvA ricaranti." 
(SAtatthappakasini, Ceylonese Bd., p. 4fi9.) 

* “Oitten'eva ofntttanti cittakArena ointitvA katnttA, cittena ointitaib nAinSi" 
p. 400). 



CHAPTER VIT 
VI. Prataudana. 

I 

Passing over Kau^Itaki, Paitiga, and others who declared 
themselves to be among the upholders of the theory of 
life as the first principle of tilings (niljsreyas, neplus-ultra),* 
we como to Pratardana, son of Divodasa, King of Kasi. 

Pvfttoidana nnd Wa I" post-Vcdic philosophy many thinkers 
tivedecoBBor*. Worked out Mahidasa’s line of thought but 

none perhaps achieved so grand a result as Gargyaya^a 
and Pratardana did. Both were w'arriors, royal princes, 
and so, too, was Jaivali, King of Pancala. GargyByapa’s 
achievement was metaphysical, and Pratardana’s was 
psychological, broadly speaking. But Pratardana owed *his 
philosophical knowledge to both Mahidasa and Gargyaya^a, 
so much so indeed, that we may regard him as a richer 
combination of the two. And though his achievement 
was psychological, his main task was really one of meta- 
physics. 

The Kaueltaki Upanigad* speaks of Pratardana as the 
The doctrine of Tn««r famous institutor of a new system of self- 
Oftering, control (bartiyamana), generally known by 

the name of Ifnner Offering (Bntaram agnihotram). It is 
said that he introduced this new system as an improvement on 
the jireVailing mode of Vedic sacrificial offering. We think 
the fact is historically true, since the reference given comes 
in purely by accident, though at the same time, we have 
reason to deny the exclusive right of Pratardana to this 
honour. For we learn on an earlier authority, such as that 
of the Aitareya Araiiyaka, that the KEvai^eyas (one of the 
earlier schools) were the first to raise a voice against the 

‘ Kan^Ttokl TTpiroi^ad, tl. 14. 

• II. 6. 
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existing system of Vedic sacrifice, and to think of a better 
system. So they asked, saying, “ TYhy should we repeat (the’ 
Veda), and why should we sacrifice ? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is the beginning 
(of dne), that is the end (of the other).”’ 

The Kau^ltaki 'Opanisad itself bears evidence to the fact 
that the doctrine of Inner Sacrifice was not invented by 
Pratardana.’’ 

His own teaching was: — 

(1) That whatever other forms of offering, there are, they 
have an end, for they consist of work, which, in common 
with all works, has happiness for its end, but the syst(*m of 
Inner Offering does not aim at any such material or sensuous 
end. 

(2) That breath and speech are the two inexhaustible and 
immortal oblations that a man may offer always, whether he 
is awake or asleep. 

(3) And that it is by offering breiath in speech, and speech 
in breath, that a man, can withdraw himself from the senses 
and the sensuous, and exercise perfect control over his 
passions and emotions. 


Here the third argument is of great importance. In 
working it out Pratardana arrived at a psychological truth 

unforeseen. When a man speaks, he 
twrd argainent'^iipon oannot breathe, and when he breathes, he 
jf^ardaaaa pajoho- Qjinnot Speak. Por, as he discovered, when 

a man speaks, he offers all the while his 
breath in his speech, just as when he breathes, he offers all 
the while his speech in his breath. It is evident from a dia- 
logue in the Kau^itaki Upani^ad (which is our sole authority 
for Pratardana’s doctrine) that this truth was generalised by 
him and applied to every act of cognition. Thus he came 


■ I 6 *»-S. B, B.. Vol. I, pp, 266.206. 

» This is WsitMullcftrendsringrof KansJtaki pauage (II. p). 
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to lay down almost as a general proposition : when we see 
we cannot hear ; when we hear, we cannot think, at the same 
time, at he same moment. 

I. Psychology. 

Pratardana’s psychological doctrine is not, in principle 
and detail, new, and yet it is new in the sense that it cast 
the two older doctrines of Mahidasa and Grargyeiiyaqia into a 
new mould and crystallised form of its own. He combined the 
two antecedent views in his system, not in a mechanical 
mixture but in a chemical union. There must be no mistake 
about that. Even while admitting that he 

Indobteduoss oonnU- , , •i.iinri'j- j . it 

tuteg his greatiiaHs. shared With Mahidasa and Gargyayariia all 
their fundamental metaphysical ideas, and 
brought them to bear on his psychology, we have suffi- 
cient reason to hold that, in this respect, his indebtedness 
goes only to testify to his greatness. Eor the very fact of 
his acquaintance -with the earlier views explains clearly 
enough how he could make an advance upon them. 

A great intellect ought not to be judged, at all events, by 
his indebtedness. That is to say, in judging the merit of a 
philosopher, we should never forget two things : the circum- 
stance, however little an incident it may be in its own nature, 
that stimulates him to reflection, and the conception that lies 
nearest to his heart, that by which he achieves a real contri^- 
bution to philosophy as a whole. 

To judge of Pratardana’s originality we must return to his; 

conception of what he called, in contradis- 
*’**'’'”* tinotion to the ordinary, vedio sacrifice, the 
system of Inner Offering. Por this led, 
it might be per aeoidene, to his important psychological con- 
ception of the central sense or uniting function of PrSija 
(vitality and, sensibility in the soul), and of the unity of 
the conscious principle (prajSStman). But we have two 
further reasons for calling Pratardana’s psychological 
doctrine new. 

16 
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In the first place, Pratardana defined the province of psy- 
ohology within narrower limits^by restricting its investigation ' 
to the human mind, and this enabled him certainly to prepare 
the way for Yajnavalkya, Buddha, and other later psycho- 
logists* . Besides, this gave him an advantage over Mahidasa 
(whose psychology is of far wider scope) that ho could thcre- 
])y be more precise in his language, and more rigorous in his 
treatment of problem.*? than the latter. However, what he did 
was but, to fulfil the brilliant work of his two predecessors 
Mahidasa and Gavgyaya^ia. 

In the second place, we call his psychological dootrino noM^, 
because it is with the help of this doctrine ihat Pratardana 
was able to insist, for the first time in India, in regard to the 
theory of knowledge, that cognition in the widest sense is 
impossible, except, as it were, by way of a subject-objeot- 
relation, involved in the common proces.s of consciousness.’ 

A. The uniting function of Prupa—thc physiological 
aspect of Pratardana’s psychology. 

In expounding his doctrine of Inner Ottering as a sacrifice 
of breath in speech, and of speech in breath, Pratardana 
eventually made a psychological discovery, which is : so long 
as a man breathes, he cannot speak, just as, conversely, so long 
as he speaks, he cannot breathe.’’ Carrying the investigation 
over to every act of sense-perception or cognition in general, 
Pratardana arrived always at the same result." Being in 
this way convinced that no one can at the same time 
see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, and think 
a thought with the mind, but that he can apprehend sight, 
sound, odour, taste, touch, thor^ht, one by one, each as a unit 
Pratardana, like Aristotle,* set himself to inquire, how is it so ? 


* KaujilaU Uponisacl, HI. 8, 

* IM, II. 6. 

*’ IWd, HI. 2. 

* The Oerelopmetifi of Uroek Philoeophy, pp. 204-213, Accoi’ding to Prof. L T. Hob* 
house, ‘Aristotle with his Koirs mtntfois rsther implies the opposite riow." 
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First, wo must consider his (Numeration of the senses called 
pranas. There are the eleven senses corre- 
jects!* lated with the sensibles as the subject with 

the object : (1) vital breath and breathing,’ 
(2) speech and word, (3) nose and odour, (4) eye and ‘sight, 
(6) ear and sound, (6) tongue and taste, (7) hands and action, 
(8) body and plcasure-and-pain (i.e. sensation of touch, 
muscular sensations, hunger and thirst, etc.), (9) propagative 
organ and delight>joy-and-offspi'ing, (10) feet and locomotion, 
and (11) mind and thoughts-and-desires.- 

Historically tliis enumeration of the senses belongs to 
Qargyayaija.*' There is nevertheless a little difference between 
the two enumerations. Gilrgyayana regarded what he called 
the vital l^reath (pra^a), speech (vi!k) and mind (manas) as 
three names expressive of the three aspects (masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter) of the faculty or functional activity of* the 
vsoul. Pratardana, on the contrary, discriminated the vital 
breath from tlie remaining ten senses. Moreover, Gflrgyayaiia 
assigned as functions thinking and willing to Reason (prajna), 
while Pratardana assigned them to Mind (manas). 

There is something perplexing in both the enumerations. 
With regard to the subject, there is apparently a con- 
fusion between the organ of sense on the one 
" hand, and the sense-faculty or active exercise 
of it on the otlier. And as to the object, 
there is involved a general confusion between the object of 
sense on the one hand, and the awareness and discrimination* 
of the active exercise of a faculty on the other. 

But in the case of Pratardana, too, there i.s a clear 
way of escape from this confusion, and that is to 

' Knufitaki Upanifad, 111. 2. 

- litd UI. 5. See for Saftkara's viewa about the enumeration of the BeimeB Thibant'a 
“ Vedanla-Butms," S. B. B., Vol. XXXVIII, II. 4. 5-10 

» Ibid, I. 7. 

♦ Fraitlapam, vijijfiSsii. 
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restriofc, as he was ready to do,* the meaning of the term 
subject to a special faculty and its active exercise, and the 
meaning of the term object to the content of perception 
and of thought. 

Pratardana’s enumeration of the senses and the objects of 
sense is defective. Put the defect lies merely in the detail. 
Essentially, there is no reason why we should not appreciate 
his discovery of the uniting function of Praijiaj the central 
sense. He condeives that there are the special senses 
(such as the eye, the ear, etc.,) each of Avhioli i.s ‘ bound up ’ 
(sah&pyeti, goes together), or correlated with the speciftc 
sensibles fsight, sound, etc.,) as the subject with the object. 
Conversely, there are the specific objects defining the faculties 
of the special senses. Every process of sense is an act in 
some measure complete in itself, according as every sense 
apprehends its own object, and apprehends it as a unit, 
evei). with regard to the time, the moment at which the sense- 
operation takes place.® Hence it must be .said that every act 
of sense-perception is in its own nature a mode of cognition. 
Pratardana presses nevertheless the inquiry : are not the special 
senses with their plurality of functions and multiplicity of 
modes in some way expressions of a common central sense ? 

If the special .sense.s are expressions of a common central 
sense, then farther questions are bound to emerge, wha^' is it ? 
and what is the nature of that relation in which the function 
of each special sense stands to the common central activity ? 
And if, on the other hand, they are not expressions of a 
cominon central sense such as PnXpa, then how is it that 

A 

life pulsating, all the special senses are enlivened, i,e , stimu- 
lated into action (praijaih prapantarii sarve prapaanuprSnanti) ? 
Similarly if they are not animated and unified by a common 
principle, then how is it that the special senses cm not exercise 

’ Kanfttak! Upanifad, IIT. 6 

*. Ab SaAkara saya, " okaamm kUe ailkama Bn<,ya(?rena tial.apatravedha'navaci aapagta 
Yibhinna kSISni vySfcliyeySni." 
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their fanotions all at the same time, at the same moment, 
but that they can do so only one at a time, each as a unit 
(ekailcam) ? What does this striking fact of our mental life 
point to ? All this consideration forced upon Pratardana this 
conclusion : E tch special sense, in the exercise of its function 
becomes in some way united with the rest.* 
n.i?tj"of'*monta* ufti!'"* mind, thc fuuotions of which are 

thinking and willing, is not an exception to 
this rule. The uniting function thus involved in the process 
of sense, nay, in all forms of mental process, is assignable to 
nothing but PraUA — vitality and sensibility in the soul. I'or, 
proceeding from an empirical foundation, we cannot but admit, 
first, that the oonipletc fact of our existence is Life (PriiiTia),* 
and secondly, that the fundamental function of a living body 
is breathing or respiration. In regard to the former truth 
Pratardana, following MahidSsa and others, argued that the 
organ or faculty of epeech, sight, hearing, thinking, action, 
or locomotion is not essential to or absolutely necessary for 
organic existence. For we see there are dumb men who cannot 
speak, blind who cannot see, deaf who cannot hear, infants 
who oannot think, and so on, whereas the notion of a living 
body without life is impossible,* And as to the latter truth, 
tiiat respiration is the fundamental function of life, he calls 
upon us to consider these two facts of common experience : 

(1) The presence of the function of breathing during 
dreamless sleep, that is to say, during the periodical cessation 
of all sensations, nay, all forms of mental activity. 

Kan^Uaki Upani^ad, IK. 7; "ekabhnySui vai piSijn bbntvaikaikam etuni tinrvSni 
prajAlpa^^ttiit.’’ By ekaikam (one by one) SaAkara iinderetands ttiafc wlioii any one of 
special senses “ sravyap'lrlUfi knrsat sarve pr<l9< nikhil'im inctri\Ani .. cka-bolayA 
vyapArSib kart'anti.” Cowell fallows in his translation tho interpretation of SaAkara. 
Bat Max UUIler seems to have taken a diametrioalty opposite view, when he translntee the 
passasfe thns ; “ The pcSgias became one, tor (otherwise) no one could at the same time 
make known a name by speech, see a form with tho eye, hear a sound with the ear, think 
a thought with the mind, etc., etc.” 

Xaufltaki Upanigad, Ilf. 2; HI. 8. 

/hid, in. 3; S.B.E., Vol., I. i>p. 29i.B!> 
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(2) The final cessation of all sensations and all active 
functions of the, mind previous to death, and the presence of 
the process of respiration till the last moment.* 

Pratardana was thus inclined to maintain that what we 
call breathing is but an active manifestation of what vital 
breath is potentially, just as vital breath, in its turn, is the 
potentiality of an organic body. This remark 
Life, BQtii ftnti tiio cjood oC evory special sense, for the 

operations of the senses are no more than 
manifold expresions of one and the same activity that chnrac- 
r terises Life itself. And what we call the vital principle is 
■'jUSt again the animating drinciple. All the organs of sense 
are but so many animated parte of the animated body taken 
as a whole. This i.s evidently the reason that led Pratardana to 
give the general name prilpa to all the senses. 

t is made clear that the metaphysical foundation of 
Pratardana’s psychology lies in the earlier views of Mahidasa. 
The complete fact of our existence is Life. In other words, 
Life is the potentiality of a living body. It is besides the on(* 
fact which is conceivable as outlasting tlio dissolution of body, 
and without which a living being is inconceivable. Life is 
therefore the first principle of things, and that which is the 
first cause is ;i^ain the final cause or end and vice verso (yo 
vai praiiialj sa prajna, ya vS prajha sa praymlj). 

Life as the" first cause is not many, but one. So conceived, 
the self or soi^i presents within the realm of change its two-fold 
aspect. In one aspect, it is the vital principle— the principle in 
virtue of which we can discharge all functions as living beings ; 
and in the other aspect, it is Reason inhei’entin the soul — Eoa.sou, 
in virtue of Avhich wo can discharge all functions as rational 
beings. Under the formei’ aspect. Life represents the central 
sense, by the uniting function of which we can account for 
the common feature exhibited by manifold activities of the 
animated organism. It is natural, then, to assume that Pra- 


KansUnLi. III. .1 
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, tardana considered the heart to be tho central organ of sense ; 
the faculty of the central sense is the vital breath, and the 
active exercise of this faculty goes by the name of breathing. 
Each special souse can exercise its function, can realise its 
object, only in co-operation with the central sense described 
here as life or vitality. The view which Pratardana thus ' 
took of life is the teleological. 

B. The unity of Prajiiatman — the cognitive aspect of 
Pratardana’s psychology. 


Sentience or consciousness in general was viewed by 
) ratardana as but one of the two aspects of tho self which 
here represents the concrete subject in reference to which 
we form all judgments concerning the physical and psychical 
activities j its other aspect is vitality. Pratardana is right to 
observe that the mere active exercise of a faculty .does 
not complete the work of the sense. Eor 
Theoiy of attontioii. there is iuvolved another 

function, which may be described as the passive impression 
of the object of sense on the conscious sentient soul. The 
function thus described may be simply the awareness of 
the process of thought or the knowledge of the content of 
thought, or the discrimination of the objects of sense-percep- 
tion, How can we account for this function but by the unity 
of the conscious sentient soul ? Eor, were there no such 
unity, then why should a man sometimes say, " My mind 
being absent, attending elsewhere, I did not apprehend that 
vision with the vision, that sound with the hearing, and so 
forth 


This common sensibility, as distinguished from the .specific 
sensibility of the special senses, belongs 
obiJft'iTto pSa ultimately to the conscious self.‘ The 
conscious seif must be in its own nature 
all-embracing so as to comprehend all differences within 


* Kaasttiiki Upani^ftcl, Ul. 7. “unyutrii me nmue’bhad ityMm uftbiwn etSn uSniu 
lUHjliSsiijauL,'’ 
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its unity. It represents the same element of conscious- 
ness or reason (prajfia) in speoiai forms of expression, 
The so-called objects are directly related to this common 
element of consciousness-— to Prajna, the innate discriminating 
reason 'in the soul. Pratardana perhaps thought, in agreement 
with GSrgySyaija, that it is the inherent desire of the eternal 
Reason to express itself that calls forth the thinking faculty 
of the soul into an active exercise. It may be said that the 
impression of a speoifio object on the sentient soul is account- 
able at last for the active exercise of the function of a special 
sense. 

It is noteworthy that Pratardana’s ground for the discrimi- 
nation of the sensibles from one another is teleological. For 
he repeatedly insisted that we should not attempt to investi- 
gate so much the knowledge of what speech is, as of who speaks, 
— ^nof so much the knowledge of what odour is, as of who 
smells, and so on.* 

The teleological view of the conscious subject M^hioh Pra- 
tardana thus adopted was not free from ambiguity but lent 
itself naturally to the interpretation that the mode in which 
the senses receive impressions from the objective world is 
passive. The theory of the passive receptivity of impressions 
is discarded by Nagasena.’ It is doubtful whether the theory 
is reconcilable with Pratardana’s central conception. Perhaps 
the following remarks of Prof. Adamson on Aristotle’s view 
will throw some light on Pratardana’s position. " Sense-per- 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation of 
what the organ of vision is potentially, and in strictness the 

Qf. Bnddha’a tbeorv of mind as a communis or a coSrdlnaMng factor iu aenss : 
“ theae five aeuaos.. hare difCorent fields, diSei'ont rangoa : they do not share each other’a 
field and range. Of them thna mutnolly independent, mono isitheir roaort, aufl mono 
pertakea of, enjoya, the field and range of them all." Mra. ah:^8 Davida, ' Buddhiat 
Payohology,” pp. 68-69, 

‘ Xanjltaki TTpam^ad, III. 8. 

* "The Qaeatione of King Milinda,” I pp. 86, 138. Tho giat of Ndgaaena’a uontention 
againat the theory of aonl (Vedagu) aa the knower U that " there la no agent in sensation 
independent of the specific functioning of each sense,” See Mrs Bb^ Davids, " Buddhist 
■PuToholoev," p. 164. 
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concrete subject about which predioatcs relating to vision may 
be made is liere neither the eye taken in abstmction nor the 
activity of -seeing taken in abstraction, but the seeing eye/’* 

>i. Thfioi'y of Knowledge. 

One of tlie principal ends to which Pratardana directed 
his speculative eiTorts was to explain away the opposition 
implied between the views of his two predecessors MahidSsa 
and Gargyayaitti. I’o Mahidasa that Avhich is fundamental 
or integral to tlio life of soul, taken as a part of actuality, 
is the sub j(‘ct or act of knowing, and accordingly the object 
or content of knowledge cornea into existence only for the 
sake of the subject. To Giirgj^ayanaj on the contrai’y, that 
which is fundamental to the souiK conceived as the self- 
conscious subject, is the object, andVcoordingly the subject 
exists only for the sake of the object. Pratardana found 
that both of them were right, and that both of them were 
wrong. For, as ho thought, there can be no subjects apart 
from or independent of objects, as there can be no objects 
apart from or independent of subjects. For on either side 
alone knowledge is impossible,* a theory of cognition that was 
latterly developed by Buddha and his disciples lo its fullest 
possibilities. 

The object is generally said to be placed outside or external 
to the subject (parastat prativihita). But the distinction is only 
in our own mind. They are really not separable the one from 
the other, representing as they do two aspects 
of O"® “d *•'« perception or 

Si’S?;*. Sr" oognition. Taking the object to mean the 
content of perception, and the subject to 

* The Developmeut of Gieek Philosophy, pp. 202-203. 

» KansTtaki CJpanisad, lU. 8 t " yaddhi Miataniatrfl na syar iia prejBftuiBtrSb aynr yad 
»a prajfiSmStrS na eyiir na bhutamStratj ayui' na hyanyaterato rOpam kiBoaoa aidbyaii 
no... " Of, Buddha’s theory of knowledge i " Because of sight [Ut. eye] and visible matter 
(rnpa) arises visual cousclousoess, etc," Mrs. Blijrs Davtds's “Buddhist Psychology,' 
p. 68 foil. 

16 
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mean the act of perceiving, it may be said that tiie content is 
a mental fact not separate from the perception itself. In other 
words, it is in the actual exercise of the function of the con- 
scious subject that we can realise both perception and what 
is per6eived. Pratardana gave the following as an illustration 
of his point. “As in a car tho oireuraference of a w'heel is 
placed on the spokes, and the spokes on tho nave, thus are 
the objects (oircumferenoe) placed on the subjects (spokes), 
and the subjects on the Prai>a.”‘ 

3. Ethies. 

There is seemingly a marked contrast in tone between 
Pratardana’s psychological' doctrine and its ethical conclusions. 
Pra^a the substratum of consciousness or cognitive soul 
(prajfiatman) is the sustainer of the u'orld, the .supreme 
monarch, the sovran Lord of all, and alike the individual ego 
‘bodiless, changeless and deathless,* and so substantially 
untouched hy moral consequences of action which passes in 
the world by the name of good or evil.® By no deed of a 
person is “his life harmed, not by the murder of his mother, 
not by the murder of his father, not by flioft, not by the 
killing of a BrShman. If be is going to commit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his face.”® PrSna as a universal 
principle is the creator of circumstances that lead a person 
to do good or evil.* 

This theory of Pratardana which runs apparently counter 
to Jaivali’s doctrine of five Pires was subsequently developed 
and followed in its letter and spirit by NaeiketS, Pflrana 
Knssapa, Pakudha KaceSyana and the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita. And the same was subsequently criticised by Mabavira, 
Buddha and Svetftsvatara as Yadricohavada or Chance-theory 
of action. 

’ Kaafltalcl Cpani^nd, III. 8. 

» Jbid, III. 9. 

» im, HI, J. 

* md,m.9. 
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Some of Buddha’s expressions in fcwo Dharainapada verses 
‘“mStaraih pitavam hanlva, etc.”* reminds one of Pratavdana’s 
actual words “ lui matrivadhena na pitrivadhena, etc.” The 
very language of the Dhammapada verses indicates that 
Buddha was remembering some such theory as that of 
Pratardana ^Yhile contrasting with it his own theory, meta- 
phorically inculcating the moral excellence of an Arahat 
through the killing of his desires and other sundry causes 
of moral bondage. 



OfiAP(FfiR Vlir. 

TJjjdIlaka.. 


With UddSlaka Aruij^i Indian wisdom seems to have taken 
a turn which may, foi* want of a better expression, be called 
systematic. Both in his tendency towards 
nadJiaka, Anaxn- biological speciilntioiis and in his coucep- 
Pythiigoraa. Spirit XJddalaka shows 

a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras again, 
he seems to have conceived a tripartite (tfivi it) universe, or 
contemplated a three-fold division of the formed universe 
into the region of the element of tire, that of water or air, 
and that of food or earth. 


' XJddalaka was born in a Brahman family. He was 
son of AruijLa and father of ^vefcaketu, a famous Vedic 
scholar of his time. In fact the W’hole 
ais life and woi-in. family o£ the Aruiiis is distinguished in history 
for Vedic learning.’ In the Chaiidogya Upa- 
ni§ad‘ Uddalaka is described as a youuger contemporary of 
•Taivali. In aaother passage of the same Upani^ad ’ we have 
mention of Aupamauyava’ of the old school (Pificina-^ala), 
Paulusl ludradyumna, l§arkarak.sya,® Builila-Asvabvrasvi,* and 
ASvapati Kekaya as being among the conlompomries of 


Oldenborg {wiutedly iiaya . " Wkoii Uio tnuo sliall huvo coiiiu for llio iii({uir!o«i, wbiuli 
will bare to be made to create order out of tho cbiioliu umiw of 111111108 of toachcra mul 
other celebrities of tlie BiiOiniuiia ]iuriuil, it iiiny turn ont Unit llio inout iiupoi'luul 
centre for the fonuatiuu and diffusion of the ilriUiniaiia doclriiio iirill have 10 be looked 
for in ara^l aud in the circles wliicli sarrcuuvl liiui. The must diveruiout lines of trudition 
meet in the person of Udddluka Ariini." — " Budillm," trtmslulori by W, Hooy, 1882, p* 81)0. 

' Cbaudugya Upuuisud, V, 8-lU; cp. Urilmd Aiw.iyukii. Uiiuuiyad, Vi. 2. l-IO, 

* find, V. 11. 1-d. 

* In tlie Jatun UXjivvdrttika, VIJI. 1, Aupaiimnjiivu is classed among the Vinaya-VOdiuti 
(Moralists), 

* AruQia and SarkurSfcayiis aru muntionod in tliu Ailarcya Aruityuka, II. 1,1^5, 

* In the Bilbod Ainpyskii Upaniifad, V. 14.S, Aiv-atarsiri is refurrod to «s a voutom. 
poracy of Xing Janoka, that is, of YAjliavalbya. 
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Uddftlalta. The Kausitaki tJpanisad ‘ alludes to him as a con- 
■ temporary of Gavgyayaija, while the Brihad Araijyaka Upa- 
nisad refers to him iii several places as a contemporary of 
Ysjnavalkya.® It also appears from two separate lists of 
•teachers in the latter Upani^ad that Yajnavalkya • was 
one of tlie Successors and pupils of XJddSlaka or of his son 
^vetaketu. Among the Buddhist records, the TJddSlaka 
Jataka® has a very special interest for the historian, as it adds 
some new information regarding the life of Uddalaks. 

The Uddfilaka Jataka associates the origin of the name 
Uddfiilaka (Sk. Auddalaka=^vetakfttu),* with the Uddala tree 
under which he was conceived, and would have us 
believe, among other things, that Auddalaka or Svetaketu 
was the fruit of an illegal union of his mother with a 
wise, learned Brahman who was the prime-minister 
to the then King BraUinadatta of Benares. The account is 
not only false, hut categorically malicious 
lakShOw nevertheless a truth behind it, 

namely, that the Buddhist historian evident- 
ly confounded Auddalaka with Bhilalethes Jabaia.® • 

It is recorded in the Udclalaka Jataka that Auddalaka was 
educated at Takkasila in Gandhara. In the Chandogya 
Upanii^ad'' UddtHaka himself clearly points to GandJiaratvs 
a famous seat of learning, and his is perhaps the earliest 
'mention of Gandhara as a seat of learning in Sanskrit 
literature. 

We further loam from the above Jataka that Auddalaka, 
giving up asoetio life, entered the service of the King 


‘ Kuu;ituki 1. 1. 

* lifthaU .^iwi,tjrnku. (Ji)ant;adi VI. 5 D , V 1. 3.7. 

“ Ng, -aal. Tiuttulnloa by Mr. ttouiw, unU also in Vink, Souialo aiiodevuog m Buddhist 
suit, p. 13 ff. 

* Pali UddAloka is equivuluut to Sanskrit Aafldfllaka, i.i’., the son oC Uddfflaka. K»(fc 
Sotakotu jataka (Ko. 877) in which Sutakotn is ropresonted us the sun of aTJdiooa.Bi«hman, 
Brahiimii of iiurtbei'n itidia, i.*., of Uttaw I'anaola, IVusW'H's Jhtaka, T, p 401, 

* Ohdndogya tjpani^, IV. 4. Jl»S. * fWii, VI. 14. 1-2. 
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“ You are a Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.” 

Now in his further reply, the prime minister strikes the 
key-note of XTddalaka’s philosophy : 

“ "With canvas dyed in many a tint j>avilionB may lie made : 

The roof, a many-coloured dome : one colour is the shade.* 

Even so, when men are i)nrilied, so is it here on earth : 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth." 

(2) The Brihad A-rapyaka Upanisad = refers to a doctrine, 
called the doctrine of Mortar (Maiitha). Uddalaka is said to 
have been its original author. The interest of the Mortar- 
doctrine is two- fold, (irst, that it illustrates Uddalaka’s con- 
ception of original matter as the finest mixture of things— of 
all that is qualitatively distinct. It has also an interesting 
ritualistic aspect and touches on the general topics of .the 
Qyihya and Dharma-.sritra8. UddSlaka’s one invariable cry 
in regard to his Mortar-doctrine is marriage, and the same 
cry we hear, more or less, throughout the Gautama. Bharma- 
Sastra. In the Jaina Il 2 ija-vd,rttika, the Manthanikas are 
classed among the KriyS-vadins. The Asyalftyana Grihya 
Sutra seems to have cited this Mantha-doctrine in the Brihad 
Arap.yaka as a canonical basis of its rules i*egarding the practi- 
cal application of the principles of eugenics. It is not irapro- 
hahle that Erotic science (Kaiua-sutra) developed on the lines 
of UddSlaka’.s Mantha-doctrine. The V5ts.v5ya9a KSma-sfltra 
singles out Svetaketu as tho first human originator of the 
Indian Erotic science. It is also likely that the Upanisad 
passages, no less than the Uddalaka Jataka, confounded 
Uddalaka with bis son A uddalaka, i.e., Svetaketu, and mixed 
up their doctrines. The Mahabharata tradition that ^vetaketu 
was the fi,rst institute r of marriage seems to point indirectly 

‘ FausbSll’g JStiika, IV, p, 301. : Nanffrattebl Tatthebi yimanaifi bhavati ohSditaifa, 
Na tegaA ohSyt vatthSnaib, bo rftgo anupajjatha. 

‘ Bfihad £raOyaka 0pani$ad, HI, 7, 1. 

* Z6M, VI. 3, 1. 
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to the same conclusion, viz., thnt Svetalcetu was the originator 
of Erotic science. 

(8) Among the existing Dharina Sutras and Sastras 
Gautama’s is the least philosophical, and this fact can be explained 
on the hypothesis that the author of an older Dharmasatra, pro- 
bably hearing tluj same title, was no other than iSvotaketu who, 
alUiough a talented Vndic acliolar and honoured in the Apas- 
tamba Eliarmasfitra as a Smlftni, is said to have been puzzled 
whenever a question touching the genesis of life or the nature 
of soul was put to him. The Vriddha-Gautama-saihhita, ex- 
pressly mentions a legal manual prepared by Uddalaha (Ud- 
dalaka-krita-dhavma, Oh, I), and it is not impf)3siblo that 
the Smhliita supplies us just with another instance where 
the father has been confounded with the son. 

In addition to the Mortar-doctrine another view is ascribed 
to TJddiilaka in the Ohandogya Upanisad.’ Uddalaka said to 
^ Asvapati Kekaya, “ The earth (prithivi) 
uddiiaka referred to is the Self, the essential part of the solar 
in the Mihndft, system (vaisvanara-atm5).” The king could 

not agree with TJddalaka, that he considei’ed the earth to 
be the feet or resting-place (pratistha) of the solar universe, 
the world of life, the soul of the solar universe being the 
sun. Uddalaka elsewhere designates earth as food (anna)® 
on which the world of life depends for sustenance. Some 
such view as this was in the mind of King Milintla, when he 
refers to tlie view, that the earth sustains the world,* and 
wrongly attributes the same to Pflrana Kassnpa, 

In the Jaina SutrakritaUga * Sudharman, the chief disciple 
of Mahavlra, calls attention of Jambusvamin 
krtutaga!" current philosophical view, which may 

be aptly described as a type of material- 
istic pantheism. The view seems to have a direct reference 

» ObSndagyn Upanisad, V II, l,ff. 

* ma, n. 2 , 4, »•/. Thibant's “ Vedanta-sutras," 8. B, H., Vol. XXXVIII, IT, 3.12. 

» “Patliavi,..lokam pSloti.” TMb TIip QaeatioB* of King Uilinda, S. B, K., XXXf. p. », 

■> Solrakraddga, 1. 1 1. 7-0. 
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to the philosophy of Yftjnavalltya,* and only an indirect 
reference to the philosophy of Uddalaka. “Some foolish 
philosophers say that there are these five elements — earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. These are the five original 
principles of things. From them emerges one (imperish- 
able, intelligible essence.®) On the disintegration of the five 
elements, the materiality of the embodied soul vanishes. 
But just as the earth, though it is but one mass,® presents 
manifold forms, so the intelligent principle appears under 
various forms.”* 

All the existing records, whether Brahmanical or not in 
origin speak of Uddalaka as a life-long 

Uddttlaka’B thirst , ® ® 

after knowiedgo, and student: One who was old m years, but 

simplicity of character, rpjjjg -nrould Seem tO 

be true, because the verdict is so unanimous. He .was 
an earnest seeker of truth, and an intense lover of wisdom. 
He sought after truth without stopping for a moment 
to consider from whom he might learn it. His conduct, 
in this respect, was in harmony with his philosophy. 
By his personal example he tried to establish a common- 
wealth of thought and culture, which admitted of no 
distinction of age or colour. The boy Svetaketu goes to learn, 
but his father stops him, saying, “ Wait, w'e shall both go,” 
The charm of Uddalaka’s character is no doubt his native 
simplicity, the simplicity with which w'e are all born, and 
which never left Uddalaka. AH his words which now survive 
are impregnated Avitli this one element of his personality. 
It surprised Jaivali, King of Panctlla, to see Uddalaka, 
, though a teacher of high renown, coming as a pupil, with his 
son Svetaketu. GSrgyayana, too, well remarked, when he said, 
“You are worthy of Brahman, the Divine knowledge, 0 

* Brihad Aranyaka Dpanifad, IV. 4,4; IV. 6.13. 

> SnaAka eicplaiiis *' ega ’’ as “ eka]^ kafcid cidrflpa(> bhutavyatinkta fltmS.” 

* “ Ahate$iifi vinSsepaiA vinSso hod dehino.” 

* “ Jah* ya piidhair thiil^e ego iiSnShi dlsa^ ev»A bho kaaife lo-e ▼i^fu 
dim-i." 
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Gautama.” Even the malicious Uddalaka Jataka cannot help 
noting, “so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial 
service for them, begging them to teach him their own 
wisdom.” It is not impossible that the Sophistic movement, 
charatcteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and 
Buddha, had originated with Uddalaka Aru^i. The method 
of his quest of knowledge is a singular and most 
striking fact, and when a history of Indian Wanderers is 
written, his name must be singled out as almost a starting 
point. At any rate u'e cannot resist here the temptation of 
quoting the views of Dr. Ithys Davids ; “ The early history 

of the Wanderers has yet to be written. We hear of a similar 
custom as already followed in one isolated case by a sacri- 
ficing priest. Uddalaka Ariuii, of the Gotama family, of 
whom so many other legends have been preserved, is said to 
have wandered about the country offering a gold coin, as a lure 
for the timid, to any one who, in a disputation on spiritual 
matter, could prove him wrong. When defeated he becomes 
the pupil of his conqueror (Buddhist India, p. 249). 

It also may be noted that among Uddalaka’s predecessors, 
c*krayana and jsbaia, ^sasti Cakrayapa and Pliilalethes Jftbala set 
two other noble examples. Of them, U?asti 
was ready to eat any kind of food, and from the hands of 
any one, in so far as it was a question of bare necessity with 
him.‘ The personal example set by Jabsla was moral 
coutage to confess his obscure origin. 

Mis Philosophy. 

By whatever name- — Pantheism or otherwise — UddsLlaka’s 
philosophy be called, we ought to bear in mind that its entire 
, metaphysical foundation is laid on an 

tJddilakaand Mahi- • . i i . -r, 

dsia compared. empirical basis. Por, like his predecessor 

MahidSsa, he was unwilling to enlarge 
the scope of his philosophical investigations beyond experience.* 

* OhSndogya Upamsad. 1, 10 , 1.6. 

’ " Na n8dya kofioanaSrutam amatam aviJCatam ndihari^yati.’’ Chandogya llpanidad, 
VI. 4 6. ' 
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He shows, moreover, a resemblance to Mahidasa by stedfastly 
maintaining that there can he no transition into Being hut 
from Being. How could it he, he asked, that something 
should come out of nothing ?* Thus in the fullest agi ’ixent 
with Mahidasa and Gargyayaijia, TJddalaka thought the reason 
of a transition- from the root to the shoot is in the Deity 
(Devata).* The Deity is an actually existing being, and 
such a being is one, one only, without a second.® 

Even then, TJddalaka had, in one respect, a far harder 
task before him, and that within the realm of the physical. 

ThetaskofOddiiuka Mahidasa, as we saw, did not succeed 

was to transcend dua- in getting beyond dualism, the dualism 

involved in his conceptions of the first 
matter and the first mover. The following verdict of Prof. 
Erdmann on Aristotle applies equally to Mahidasa. " Jn 
common with the whole of antiquity, Aristotle also fails to 
transcend dualism, because he excludes matter from the 
Deity, to which it therefore remains opposed, even though 
reduced to a mere potentiality.”* In taking God and Matter 
to denote two distinct principles, Mahidasa had doubtless this 
advantage on his side, that he could thereby easily account 
for the two constant phenomena of nature, called life 
and death. The task TJddalaka set himself was to transcend 
the dualism in which Mahidasa was entangled. But in 
accomplishing this task, he had to admit that every shoot 
presupposes a root. The point on which he differed from 
his predecessor was that Water cannot be posited as the 
first root, because Water is itself but a shoot to which Eire 
(tejas) is the root. In the same way, Eire, too, must be viewed 
as a shoot, though it is indeed the first shoot in relation to the 


* “ Kathaift aaatah sajjayeteti F Sat treva aomyedam agm Sud ekam eT&dTitiyam." 
OhSndogya tTpanisad, VI. 2 . 2. 

» nid, VI. 8. 1. 

Of fiaSkara’a interpretation, in Tliibaut’a ‘ Ved&nta-autraa,' S B. E,, Vol. XXXVIll, 
II. 3. 6 foil. 

* Hiatory of Fhiloaopliy, I. 87. 9. 
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first root,, that is, the Deity.* Thus when we oome to the 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis- 
appear. For these two— Mind and Matter — are no more than 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. 

1. Fhyaioa. 

Uddalaka’s Deity (Devata), which occurs here and there 
in Mahidasa’s phraseology,® is a most baffiing term. But 
nothing is more certain than that it is on 
of the whole a physical conception. We may 

C“”he°*dna^ltr*be” suppose that in the realm of change the term 
•pw" applies to Matter or the material, as distin- 

guished from Prana, the Universal Spirit 
which is a living principle in a concrete existence (jivatma). 
This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddalaka but a mere presupposition or 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains in the 
empirical world between what wc call Matter and Spirit. 
Accordingly, in dealing with his physics we shall understand 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter which is pure 
and uninixed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifest- 
ed, -^the Deity or whatever it is wliich lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and imparted 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might interpret 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrated or 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinction 
whatever frqm mind, spirit or energy, — a condition in which 
matter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivifying 
principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
For the present we must leave aside any further consideration 
of the metaphysical Deity of Uddalaka, and shall concentrate 
our attention on his conceptions of Matter and Spirit. 

> OWndogya Upani?ad, VI. 8. 4-6.; Of, fladdhist India, p. 267, UddSlaka'a ipfluenoe 
on panUieiitio thonght. 

' Afiiarey» ^a^yaka, II, 4. 2, 1-2. 
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Three prepondera- 
ting elements Fire, 
Water, and Barth 


A. Matter. 

■ Uddalaka had no other expression for Matter than 
Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
Matter presents to experience are Fire 
(tejas), Water (apa), and Earth (anna).‘'All 
these are called deities (devatas) because 
all are, according to Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit,® that is, the Deity or living principle (prana), — because, 
in other words, the will -to-be-many (bahu-bhavitum-iccha) ® is 
inherent in each of them, in all things. In the case of the physi- 
cal world, the subtilest or finest condition of Eire is ether (akaSa 
— aditi, tt«pov)j the material foundation of sound ; of Water 
the subtilest condition is air, the material foundation of motion 
in general ; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material foundation of life at large. In 
regard to an organism, the subtilest condition or particle 
(aiiistha dhatu) of Eire (oily substance swallowed) i? ether, 
the material basis of voice or speech (vak) ; the intermediate 
condition (madhyama dhatu) is marrow (majja) ; and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhatu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or vitality (prapa), the material basis of all bodily func- 
tions • the intermediate condition is blood (lohita) ; and the 
grossest condition is urine (mutra). . Similai’ly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche or mind (manas) ; the intermediate 
condition is flesh (mamsa), and the grossest condition is faeces 
(purl§a).* 

Here three points deserve special notice. (1) That in Udda- 
laka’s theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate fact is 


' OhSndogya Upani^ad, VI. 2. 3-4. Cf, Sankara’s opimon, Thibaut’a ' VedCntaaStraB,' 
S. B. B., Vol. XXXVIU, U 8. 12. 

• Ibid, VI. 8.2. 

’ Implied in “ aik^ata bahu sydm,'.’ ibid, VI 2, 3-4 
‘ Ibid, VI. 6. 1-4 ; VI. 6. 1-6. 
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first root,, that is, the Deity.‘ Thus when we come to the 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis- 
appear, For these two— Mind and Matter — are no more thaii 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. 

1. Phydcs. 

Uddalaka’s Deity (Devata), which occurs here and there 
in Mahidasa’s phraseology,® is a most baffling term. But 
nothing is more certain than that it is on 
unSrf Dd&’’'irtiri the whole a physical conception. Wo may 
siippose that in the realm of change the term 
•pm” applies to Matter or the material, as distin- 

guished from PrSna, the Universal Spirit 
which is a living principle in a concrete exi.stence (jivatma). 
This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddalaka but a mere presupposition or 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains in the 
empirical world betwe<>n what we call Matter and Spirit. 
Accordingly, in dealing with his physics we shall understand 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter which is pure 
and unmixed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifest- 
ed,-«-the Deity or whatever it is which lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and imparted 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might interpret 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrated or 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinction 
whatever from mind, spirit or energy, — a condition in which 
matter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivifying 
principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
For the present we must leave aside any further consideration 
of the metaphysical Deity of Uddalaka, and shall concentrate 
our attention on his conceptions of Matter and Spirit. 

‘ OhSndogya npani^, VI. 8. 4-6.) 0/. Buddhist India, p. 867, tJddfilalca’s ipfluhnoa 
on pantheistia thought, 

' Aiisureya Ata^jraka, II. 4. 2, l-Z 
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Three prepondera- 
ting elements Fire, 
Water, and Earth 


A, Matter. 

■ Uddalaka had no other expression for Matter than 
"Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
Matter presents to experience are Mre 
(tejas), Water (apa), and Earth (anna).*’ All 
these are called deities (devatas) because 
all are, according to Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit,® that is, the Deity or living principle (pra^a), — because, 
in other words, the Avill-to-be-many (bahu-hhavitum-iccha) ® is 
inherent in each of them, in all things. In the case of the physi- 
cal world, the subtilest or flnest condition of Eire is ether (akasa 
— ^aditi, ««/>“»'), the material foundation of sound j of Water 
the subtilest condition is air, the material foundation of motion 
in general ; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material foundation of life at large. In 
regard to an organism, the subtilest condition or particle 
(ani.?tha dhatu) of Fire (oily substance swallowed) ig ether, 
the material basis of voice or speech (vak) ; the intermediate 
condition (madhyama dhatu) is marrow (majja) ; and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhatu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or vitality (prana), the material basis of all bodily func- 
tions ; the intermediate condition is blood (lohita) ; and the 
grossest condition is uriue (mtltra). . Similarly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche -or mind (manas) ; the intermediate 
condition is flesh (mamsa), and the grossest condition is faeces 
(purl^a).* 

Here three points deserve special notice. (1) That in Udda- 
laka’s theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate fact is 


‘ OhSndogya Upani^ad, VI 2. 3.4, C/. Sankara's opinion, Thibaut's ‘ VedSntasStraB,' 
8. B. E., Vol. XXXVIll, II. 3. 18. 

» Ibid, VI, 8.2, 

’ Implied in “ aik$ata bahu syam,’.’ ibid, VI. 8. 3-4. 

‘ Ibid, VI. 6. 1-4 ! VI. 0. 1-6. 
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that things are all qualitatively distinct from one another— 
(dhatus).* (2) That the parts into which each 
tatilt^tinotToan' qualitatively disfcinct thing is divisible are not 
another *^**"^'"'''*°**"* three, but infinite. (3) That in adopting 
a doctrine of Being similar to the Eleatic, 
Uddalaka could not reasonably maintain that things become or 
qualitatively distinct kinds of matter are transformed into one 
another. As Prof. Adamson explains the position of Anaxa- 
goras, “ If then an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of 
nutriment, appears to show us the conversion (say) of com 
into flesh and bone, Ave must interpret this as meaning that 
the corn contains in Itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It veri- 
tably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and marrow, and 
bone,”® It is very curious, indeed, to discover that the 
resemblance between the two thinkers of two distant countries 
should be so close, or that their expressions should be almost 
identical. But Uddalaka gave another illustration. Take, for 
instance, the case of curds. When curds are churned, the 
minutest portion rises upwards, and becomes butter.® From 
this it does not follow that curds are ti’ansformed into butter, 
but that the seed of butter is already contained in curds, and 
so as to everything else. In other words, things are contained 
in one another. 

It is clear that Uddalaka conceived the Deity or Matter 
as a continuous, indivisible whole, in which are mixed up all 
things which are infinitely divisible, and 
qualitatively distinct.* His conception of 
the All must, under all conditions be elicited 
generally known as the Mortar-dootrine. 
Jaimini’s interpretation, " Various things 


Matter ie a complete 
mixture of various 
kinds of seeds, 


from what is 
According to 


‘ “Attano sabbdvam dhfirettti dhdtn," says Buddhaghosa 
' The Development of Greek Philosophy , p. 50. 

’ ChSttdogya ITpanisad, VI 6. 1 ; “ dadhnal; sotnya matbyamSnasyayo a^ima sa nrddha]||i 
samndisati tat sarpirbhayati.*' 

« Of. &mkara' disoussions in Yhibaut’s VedSnta SStra, S. B. B., Vol, XXXVIU, 11.8.7. 
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are put into it, pounded and mixed— such is the meaning 
of the term mortar (mantha).’* ^ As UddSlaka himself 
puts it, “Just as in a mortar various kinds of cultivated 
seeds — rice, barley, sesamum, and so forth— are pounded and 
mixed, and moistened, first Avith curds, honey and gheb, and 
finally with clarified butter (ajya), so as to make a smooth paste,” 
so is Matter.® Matter consists of innumerable seeds of 
things (bijani), or minds (manas, monads?), so mixed 
together that there is no void space. The image is appropriate. 
By curds, honey and ghee he signifies tliree preponderating 
elements, or secondary deities, as he also calls them — namely, 
Eire, Water, and Earth. And by clarified butter he signifies 
the Deity or pui’e, unraixed Matter or Spirit. 

In establishing his conception of the nature of Matter 
as a complete whole, without having in it any absolute parts, 
as well as his notion of the immutable 'rela- 
tions of things among themselves, UddS- 
Mawer, and how ho j^^d to give Satisfactory answers for 

met thorn, ^ n i 

these two questions, First, if there be no 
void space in the material, how can avc conceive motion ? 
Uddalaka’s simple answer is, it is a motion within, a 
churning motion, corresponding to what Anaxagoras describes 
as the whirling or vortex motion. And secondly, if the 
things be so mixed together and contained in one another, 
how to account for the development or manifestation of names 
and forms (namarupam), i. e., of individual things ? Things 
emerge out of things by the aid of the churning motion within 
the material, by the gradual spontaneous unfolding of nature. 

B. Spirit. 

Besides the ambiguous terms Being and Deity (Sat, 
DevatS), Uddalaka uses other expressions to denote universal 
Spirit in various degrees of manifestation These are vital 

‘ “dravyadravyo prak^ipta mathitali aakUva<j.’" (quoted by Max Mailer, B, B R., 
XV, p. 210). 

* Bphad Aranyaka, VI. 3. 4 j VI. 8 18. 
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spirit (prftea), living principle (jivatmg), and mind or 
psyche or monad (manas). It is remark- - 
L dSe able that the so-called Mortar doctrine* of 
tiiingl'* Uddalaka was interpreted by Sankara as 
the vision of life (praiia-darsana). Like 
some of his predecessors, notably Mahidgsa and Jaivali,^ 
Uddglaka observed in the general scheme of existence 
the working together of two principles, — combination 
and separation, so to speak, of two elements — the feminine 
and the masculine, the material and the spiritual or 
psychical. From this we may further presume that his specu- 
lations, no less than those of Anaxagoras, were influenced by 
his observation of nature, especially the phenomena of animal 
life, and represent thus a landmark in the history of Sghkhya 
ideas of Purusa and Prakriti. 

By the term living principle (jlvStma) TJddSlaka under- 
stood the atom of atoms, so to speak, or that pure, unmixed 
and indivisible matter which acts as the animating principle 
(apima) of things which are mixed together 
The Hrmg pnnofpie. divisible into an infinite number of parts. 

For iiim it is in every resp('Ot identical with universal spirit, 
except that it is individual or connected in some mysterious 
way with concrete things. The living principle is, in other 
words, for Uddalaka, as for Mabidasa, the potentiality of living 
bodies, — ^the real seed of tilings. It is, for example, that 
potentiality or vitality in an infinitesimally small seed from 
which a huge banyan tree springs into existence.® Thus we 
are to understand that a living body is an animated whole, and 
that ft is one and the same spirit which animates all its parts. 
When this spirit* leaves any branch of a tree, that' withers, 

‘ The earlier form of the doctrine is to be found in the OhSndogya Upnnifad, V. 2 4. 
Iti radimente are also to be traced in the Kansltaki TJpimisad, II. 8. 

* Ohindogya IIpani;ad, V, 4-Q, 

* Ibid, VI, 12. 1.2, 

‘ It ii in Saftkara'i phraaeology “ ICnkhya prS^a," see hia oommente on the Yedanta- 
aStra, II. 4..17. 
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i.e., ceases to be au integral part of the living whole. When. 
. it leaves another branch, that too withers. And when, in this 
way, it leaves finally the whole tree, the whole tree withers 
and perishes. But the living principle never dies. According 
to TJddalaka, there are chiefly beings of throe origins^ 
while Mahidasa spoke of four. Thes6 are described as the 
oviparous, the viviparous, and those which are propagated from 
germs {i.e., plants). All these are in various degrees animated 
by the living principle, that is to say, there are the mani- 
festations of the same universal Spirit. The living principle 
being of an imperishable nature, whether a lion, or a wolf, or 
a boar, or a worm, all are born again and again.^ PrS>n.a 
(spirit) is what is really existent in the universe. The func- 
tions of the mind die out with the body. He tells us explicitly 
that mind is joined to life, and that sleep results from the 
absorption of the mind into Praija. Mind is linked to Prana 
which is its abode (ayatana) or resting place (upaiSraya), i.e., 
substratum. While a person sleeps, his mind subsides in its 
bond the Pra^a like a string-bound bird obtaining no other 
shelter resorts at last to the chain itself.’’ 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What 
was the original condition of Matter, and how were 
concrete things gradually formed from it ? Uddalaka’s reply 
to this is exactly similar to that of Anaxagoras. Matter 
was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices 
of vai’ious trees indiscriminately blended 
together in honey.* In order to develop 
names-and-forms, to discriminate things from one another, 
or to set them in order, the universal Spirit came not in its 
universal form, but as the living principle, and entered into 
Pire, Water, and Karth. After separating their component 

* OhSndogya Upaui^acl, VI, 8 1 “ bhuiiiuiin ut» bi]ani." Koto that throe is for 

XJddSlaka a number of sacredotal uhorocter. 

» Ibid, VI. 10. 2 

» Uiid, VI 8. 1 

* Ibid, Upunijad, VI. 0 1-2. _ 

18 
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lut qualitatively distinct parts (dhatus), it made numerous now , 
combinations of thera.^ By propounding the theory of 
combination and separation of particles, Uddalaka anticipated 
the atomic theory of Kapada, as by maintaining that all 
things are qualitatively distinct, he prepared the way for 
Kakudha Kstyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana). 

3, Theory of knowledge. 

In accordance with his physical doctrine, Uddalaka pro- 
pounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let 
no one speak, he asserts, of anything but that 

Uaaalaka-B erapiri. • j • i s tr 

oiii theory of know- which IS heard, perceived or cognised.* He 
inqW is induotive. soems repeatedly to point out : — The only 
The troths. right method of scientific investigittion into 

the nature of reality is that of inference by way of induction. 
He' defines the method of induction as that procedure of 
reasoning which enables the knowing subject to infer the 
nature of the All from the ob;servation of the nature 
of any one of particular objects. Hence the process of 
inference by way of induction lie.s from the particular to the 
universal, from the contingent to that which is necessary (to 
put it in a little more modern fashion), from species to the 
genus, or from appearances to reality. In his own words, “ As 
by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, or as by 
one nugget of gold all that is made of gold is known, or as by 
one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron is known, the 
difference being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is either clay or gold- or iron,” * so is the 
method of inference by way of induction. And the truths 
that Uddalaka thus sought to establish are- tljese two : — 

(1) That there is nothing unmixed in nature but the Spirit 
FrSpa, (jivSitma), or that the material is the one continuous 

' OhSndogya Upanigad, VI. 3. 2-8. 

* VM, VI. 4.6. 

» Jbid, VI. 1.4.a In thia translation of Prof. Mox Mflller “difforenco" does not 
sfom to be a. very happy rendering of "Vikaro." ifer does Saftkara’s interpretation “nn 
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whole in which qualitatively distinct particles of matter 
are mixed together; and (2) That there really exists in 
nature that Spirit or living principle which animates all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees, and yet in itself is 
immaterial and imperishable — ^both immanent and transcendent 
by its nature. 

With regard to the first truth that there is nothing 
unmixed in nature but the Spirit, Uddalaka holds that we, 
following the common usage of naming things, assign 
such names to the various objects of experience 
as the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the like. All 
these names, established by convention and current in 
the daily use of men, indicate or denote, at most, the notions 
or judgments that the knowing mind forms of external 
objects perceived according to this or that preponderating 
element which this or that particular object presents actually 
to our sense-experience. But there i.s sufficient reason for 
questioning the validity and cogency of all these ordinary 
popular notions. For there is nothing in nature, according to 
TJddalaka’s theory, alike the theory of Anaxagoras, which is 
unmixed. All things are mixed, but not the elements (dhatus). 
The things are mixed, and yet the particles of which they 
are composed are qualitatively distinct from one another. 
Once more, the things themselves are so mixed together that 
there can he conceived no absolute parts to exist in nature, 
in the life of the All. That is to .say, the material, inspite 
of the qualitative distinctness of the particles of matter and 
inspite of the difference of degrees perceivable between the 

TikSro nSma rastvasti paramSrthato ” commend itself lo ns as aliBolniely a trne one. 
We think that IJddSlaka meant by Vikilra transformation, transfigaration of Matter 
or the material, in short, phenomenal oluinges, We perceive in him no conapions attempt 
at explaining away all objective changes by saying like a Buddha or a Sahkara that " It 
is a mere name arising from current language, and nothing more.'* He did not certainly 
deny the reality of change, change in respect of form, not of matter, otherwise what is 
the force of “ nSmariips vytfkarot ” (OhSadogya, VT 3,8), vy&karot, a verbal form of 
VikSro. We toke accordingly the passage to mean that it beers a name, a liuguistio 
expression, oorrespondmg to a palpable formal change in matter. 
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types of existence, is a continuous indivisible whole. Such 
is the sum and substance, as we saw, of what is known as tho 
Mortar-doctiine. This doctrine of Uddalaka 
anticipates in liistory the Sahkliya theory 
oipationofthossiikhjra pj-akriti or Primordial Matter with all its 

theory of PrakrJii and * 

theBuddinab psycho- potentialities, and the antecedent of the 

logical tlioory of mind, -r . 

Buddhist psychological doctrine according 
to which Mind is a mixture of numerous states and distinct 
processes of the mind,— a mixture so line and complete 
that it renders impossible the effort to distinguish any one 
of these states and processes absolutely from any other, as 
well as fron the whole — illustrated in the Milinda ‘ and other 


later Buddhist works by similar examples. 

If the ultimate fact of nature he, according to Uddalaka’s 
theory, that there is nothing unmixed in it. Then the 
’ question arises, how is it possible for the 

trSfAtdinS thinking subject to cognise that fact P Can 
sense-perception give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed ? To this Uddalaka’s 
answer is that the senses do not give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed. The knowledge is in a sense subjec- 
tive, being possible in thought. But Uddalaka neither trusts 
the testimony of the senses nor quite distrusts it. This is a 
most important point to remember in Uddalaka’s theory of 
knowledge. According to his own shoiving the senses furnish 
us with sufficient indications from which the knowing mind 
can easily infer the nature and relations of things 
in themselves. In this connection Uddalaka raises a question 
for the first time which constitutes one of tho fundamental 
problems of knowledge. As preceding the Analytical 
or Critical philosophy (to render perhaps loosely the 
term vibhajja-vada) of Buddha, the question is of great 

* ‘"The Qaeations of King Milinda,” p. 97 j op. tho siniilo of tho royol cook mixing the 
ingredients of a aanoo The doctrine waa onginated by MahS Kotthita. See Maijhima- * 
nikSya, 1 892.29!t ) ” In\» dhammS aninsa^thS no visamaot^hd, na labbhS . . nSnS-karnpaiii 
pafifiSpetuih.” 
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iraportaaoe iiistorically. What can we perceive of 
objects through the senses ? And to this his answer is 
nothing but sensations, no more than impressions. We 
ean become aware, for example, of the sensation of colour 
through vision. Leaving aside other senses, TjSldalaka 
only dealt with the organ of sight. The impression of Hre 
on the organ of vision produces or is followed by the sensa- 
tion of red ; the impression of W^ater produces the sensation 
of white, and the impression of Earth is followed by the 
sensation of black. Whenever therefore there is an occasion 
of the sensation of red, we must infer, that it is due to the 
impression of Fire on the organ of vision ; whenever there is 
an occasion of the sensation of white, that it is due to the 
impression of Water ; whenever there is an occasion of 
the sensation of black, that it is due to the impression of 
Earth ; and whenever there is an occasion of the sensation 
of a combination of red, white and black, that it is due 
to the impression of a corresponding combination of Fire, 
Water and Earth in the external object. The impression 
produced by each external object on the organ of vision is 
followed by the sensation of a combination of all these 
fundamental colours. Therefore everything is mixed ; Sun, 
Moon, etc., are all similar in substance to other things of 
experience, to this mundane mixture— the earth. 

The second truth relates to the existence of Spirit 
or living principle. The living principle is that which 
actually exists in nature and is identical in almost every 
respect with the universal Spirit. It animates in varying 
degrees all kinds of matter and yet in itself is immaterial 
and imperishable ; but the proof of its existence is beyond 
sense-cognition. It is possible only in reasoning, but only in 
that kind of reasoning which is based upon actual sense- 
perception or observation of facts. In support of his 
theory he examines an atomically small seed of the banyan 
tree. Break it, though you perceive nothing there and yet 
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you know that this tiny seed as a whole is pervaded by a 
subtle spirit, the real potentiality of the seed. It is that 
potentiality of the seed without which the seed is no seed, 
the potentiality by virtue of which the seed can grow into a 
huge banyan tree.’ It is needless to repeat here other illustra- 
tions which he gives.® 

Another important point to notice in connexion with 
UddSlaka’s theory of knowledge is that the power of human 
cognition is limited and does not extend beyond the domain 
of mind and ceases on the complete absorption or recess of 
mind in PrSija. This is illustrated by the gradual cessation 
of mental pi’ocess and consciousness of the dying man.* 


OhSndogya Upani?ad, VI. 12. 1-3. 
JMd, VI. II. 1 ; Vr 13 1.3. 

mu, VI. 16. 1.2. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


Varu^ta. 


Varuna, father of Bhrgu Variup,* may rightly lie regarded 
as the best exponent of the Taittirlya system. He resembles 


Four points in 
Varunn’s philosophy. 
His contributions. 


Diogenes Apollonius in his marked eclectic 
tendency. He sought to combine the 
principle ® of his immediate predecessor \rith 


that of an earlier thinker. In his case the immediate 


predecessor was TJddalaka, and the earlier thinker Maliidasa. 
Varuna offers us four conceptions Avkich we may call 
four developmental gradations. Of these, the first is 
physiological, being the gradation of a natural development 
from chaos to m an ; the second is psychological, being 
the gradation of functions of the soul from nutrition to 
philosophic contemplation. These two gradations form the 
subject-matter of the third chapter of the Taittirlya Upanisad, 
entitled Bhyigu-valll. The third gradation is spiritual, being 
the gradation of degrees of happiness from the mere satisfac- 
tion of appetite to a participation in the eternal bliss of the 
Divine. This forms the subject-matter of the second chapter 
of the Taittirlya Upanisad, fittingly described as Brahmananda- 
valll. The fourth gradation is educational, being a serial 
enumeration or systematic statement of various duties of a 
person of good breeding, particularly of a BrahmaeSrin who 
has been trained up in the Taittirlya school. This important 
subject is treated of in the first chapter of the Taittirlya 
Upanisad, known as Sik^valll or Sikgopanisad. We shall 
take up these four points and four gradations, one by one. 

L Physiological Aspect of the Taittirlya System , — 
The first point connects Varuna with TJddalaka. The 


'■ TaUtii'iya Upani;;ad, 111. 1; HI. 0 
“ The Dovolopmeiil of Greek Philosophy, p 64 
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latter, like Anaxagoras, based his conception of the . 

material as a continuous whole on this 
^varuna and uddfl. pj-incipio . Qut of nothing comes nothing.* 

At ‘the same time Varuija, whom we take 
to be the best exponent and representative of the 
Taittirlya system, unreasonably tends to differ from Uddalaka 
in attempting to accommodate to the Eleatic principle ^ a non- 
Bleatic thesis; out of nothing comes something.® However, 
the difference involved hero between the two thinkers is a 
verbal rather than a material one. The reason perhaps is 
that Varuna does not apparently attach the same moaning to 
the word nothing in each case. In the former case he seems 
to understand by nothing the opposite of something, meaning 
Existence, Being, Eeality, Brahman, Uddalaka’s Deity; and 
in , the latter case, the opposite of something, meaning Order, 
System, Cosmos. Accordingly, we must interpret the Eleatic 
principle as meaning to Varuna : the multiplicity of concrete 
existence comes only out of Brahman j and the non-Bleatic 
thesis as meaning : the Cosmos comes out of the chaos — 
Aditi or Infinity. 

In the second place, Yaruija unites with Uddulaka against 
Mahidasa by holding that Brahman in order to create out of 
himself a purposive order of the universe hitherto non- 
existent broods over himself (tapam tapati),* and certainly not 
over Water, as MahidSsa thought. 

And in the third place, for Varuna, as for Uddnlaka, 
nature a system of spontaheity, a self-evolving autonomy, 
so to speak. Therefore, the principle of 

Causality IS not » , , 

antagoiiiBiiii to the movement m general, the reason oi dovelop- 
ment from one into many is inherent 
in Brahman, as well as in things themselves. In things 

Taittirlya Upoui^ad, 11. 6. 

“ Prof. ^Hobliouse notes . — “ 1 am doubtful about the use of tho torm Elen tic bore. 
The Lileatiu principle may be taken as that of unity excluding all multiplicity 
’ Taittirlya Upanifad, 11. 7 
* Ibid, 11, 6. 
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themselves, becausSO they ave, according to Varu^ia and 
Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated, motivated in various 
degrees by one and the same eternally existent Being, t.e., 
Brahman, the first cause of things. Purtber, in the view of 
both A^aruija and Uddslaka, the theory of spontaneity* does 
not exclude causality. Both of ‘them seem rather to have 
thought that causality has its right place only in the 
spontaneity of nature. There is nevertheless this slight 
difference between them. 

(a) With Uddalaka three preponderating elements are 
Fire, Water and Earth. Of these, in order of time. Fire 
has its root in the Deity, Water has its root 
ISorth has its root in Water. 
Besides, of Fire, the suhtilest or finest 
condition is ether, the material basis of sound ; of Wajker, 
the suhtilest condition is air, the material basis of vital breath ; 
and of Earth, the suhtilest condition is food, the material 
basis of germ or psyche (manas). 

(dj For Variuja, on the other hand, the elements are these 
five — Ether (akas'a). Air, Fire, Water, and Earth. Of these, 
in order of time, Ether springs from Brahman ; Air from Ether ; 
Fire from Air ; Water from Fire ; Earth from W^ter ; herbs 
from Earth ; food from herbs ; seed from food ; and man 
from seed.^ Such is the physiological scale, the teleological 
•Gradation of a natural development from Ether* or “ Brahma^ias- 
pati’s” nothing to man. 

II. Psychological Varuija’s agreement with 

Mahidasa and Aristotle is beyond question. For, as we 

‘ Taittifiytt Upamsad, XI. 1 Op. Thibaiit’s ■ Vedaiito-SutraB,' S B. E , Vol. XXXVIII, 
It. 8, 8 ' 

» ifti'd, II. 7. Tho order of snccosBion involved in the uoneuption of the gradual unfolding 
or retwotion qf rolativeV unreal elemenfca of oxpovieuoe into the aclf-eubsigang, singlo 
reality w eausifl or logical Cp. the views of BSilrSyniia and Saftkaiw in tho Vediliitn Sutras. 
Ibid, 11.3,10 14. 

19 
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know, Vapufla’s conception of Brahman is but a pure 
activity of thought, of thinking upon ' 
and Mnhi- ^othing bjit hiiMself (taparii tapana). It 
^ lis thus indeed that Brahman enjoys bliss 
(ananda) eternally. The nature of the Divine, as conceived 
by Varuija, is absolutely free, — fearless, invisible, incoiporeal, 
undefined, unsupported by anything material.^ Brahman 
is the first cause! he is one, the one from fear of whom 
the wind blows, and the sun rises. He is again just 
the final cause, the end, the best. The end 

VarnQa’g Theology. ... . i 

consists m an eternal enjoyment of bliss by 
thinking upon nothing but his own nature. This end is 
beyond all principles. The best thing for the soul to do is 
to approach Brahman, to unite with the God, to participate 
in the eternal bliss of the Divine, by contemplating on its 
etefnal nature. But the first requisite, Varuna insists at this 
point, for such a contemplation on the part of the soul is to 
be completely free from fear, and to transcend all kinds of 
distinction, obtaining in this world or In our mind. 

With regard to the functions of the soul, too, Varuija’s 
resemblance to Mahidasa and Aristotle is indisputable^ For 
in Varurja’s opinion, the soul is but a form 
of living body, a complement of the 

organism. The soul is therefore capable of 
development, that is to say, thtire is a gradation of 
functions of the soul. The lowe.sfc grade of activity of 
the soul, the activity wliich is fundamental to life, is 
nutritive (anuamaya).’’ In this respect man is in the same 
predicament with the rest of material natur;^. Life depends 
on food, the soul depends on life, and what do we find in 
nature at large but " food resting on food ” (annavanannado) ? 
So Varuna declares : Life is food, the body eats this food. ,The 

» Taittiriy» Upaulsnd, II, 7, 8. B. e:, Vol. XV, p. 6». “ abbayn, ndriSyii, aulfcinya, 
auirukta, untlayanp,” 

* Ibid. III. 2. 
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body depends on life, life depends on the body. This is the 
food depending on food. Let a man therefore liy all means 
acquire such food, and let him never refuse hoi^itality ,to a 
guest, although a stranger. “ If he gives food anqipljj^, fpod is 
given to him amply. If he gives food fairly, food is 'given 
to him fairly. If he gives food meanly, food is given to him 
meanly.”^ 

The next higher forms of activity of the soul are prajja- 
raaya® — ‘ sense-perception and motor-activity.* Still higher in 
scale are manomaya'* — psychical activities in general, those 
of which sense-perception is in some way the foundation. 
Higher than these are Vijtlanamaya* — a group of activities 
called by the general name of understanding. And at the 
top of the scale is snandamaya ® — the philosophic contempla- 
tion of the eternally blissful nature of Brahman — the Divine,* 

III. Myatioalf Ethical or bathetic Aspect, — ^Varuha’s 
original contribution is the conception of 
happiness (ananda) as the end of all 
of life, and niisH the icinds of activity in man and in the world 
of nature at large. As regards men, begin- 
ning with the enjoyment of food, ending in the enjoyment 
of contemplative joy, and including as the intermediate the 
delight in action, locomotion, wife, children, cattle, wealth, 
society, friendship, power, pomp, learning, fame, and the rest, all 
are in various measures but bliss divine.^ Thus we see how tlm 
teleological instinct which prompted the ancient thinkers of 
India and Greece asserts itself with full force in Varuua’s 
conception of bliss which admits of degrees but of no difference 
of kind. This supreme end, the enjoyment of bliss, is not con- 
fined to human nature. The whole of external nature has 

* Tiuttiiiya tTpamgad, III. 7-10. S. B. B , Vol. XV, p 87. 

* Literally, ounsiatins of aotlrities of the senBes 

* Lit. consistmg of activities of thought. 

* Lit oonsisting of activities of nnderstancUng. 

« Lit. lilissfiil. 

* Taittiriya TTpatii^ad, IT. 2. — III. 6. 

' Jbid, TTT. 10. 1-2. 
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her due share in this divine blessing ; delight in rain, pov^rer in 
lightning, light in the stars, generation, iraraortality and joy 
' iU the ether or Infinite, all these are expressive in various 
measures of the same bliss divine, ‘ This explains clearly 
the reason why Varnua, “ in giving the various degrees of 
happiness,, .gives us at the same time the various classes of 
human and divine beings.” ® 

Suppose there is a noble-looking young man who is learned, 
healthy and wealthy. Varuua reckons this as one measure of 
human bliss. One hundred times this human bliss is said to 


Qradations of bUss. 


be one measure of the bliss of human Gan- 
dharvas (musicians,) and likewise of a 


great seer who is free from sensual desires. One hundred times 


this bliss of human Gandharvas is said to be one measure of the 


bliss of celestial Gandharvas, and likewise of a great seer who is 
free from passions. The comparison being thus continued, 
extends up to Brahman and the greatest seer among men, oom 
oeivedas the highest pinnacle of blissful nature. Varuija tells 
us that the blissful nature in-man and the blissful nature in 


the sun, are both one.* 

This adhidaivata-adhy5tmika — macro-raioro-cosmical,co8rao- 
anthropological or physio-psychological parallelism between 
bliss divine and human, can be traced back in its germinal- 
form to thef Vedie conceptions of the dual personality of 
the ^ds, and it is but a corollary of the SSham or Taitvamasi 
doctrine of post-Vedic philosophy. The Taittirlya doctrine 
recurs with certain minor changes in the teaching of Yajna- 
valkya,* and seems to liave afforded a basis for the Jaina and 
Buddhist cosmographies, introduced by way of analogy 
with the progressive course of a person aspiring to attain 
Arahatship. 


' TaittirTj’a Upatit^ad, II J, 10. 2-3, 
; S B. E , Vol. XV, p. 61, f. n. 2. 

> Taittii'Tyu Upani^ad, II. 8. 1-6. 

* Bpbad iL IV. 3.83. 
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IV. Sihsavalli — Educational, Tieligious or Moral As^eot.^ 
The first chapter of the Taittiriya Upanisad is a connected 
discourse on the various duties of a religious student who 
has been brought up in the Taittiriya tradition, and a pos- 
teriori, of a person w'bo desires to be faithful to the religious 
instincts of his Aryan forefathers. The eclectic tendency which 
characterises the Taittiriya system, as a whole is no less promi- 
nent in its practical aspect. The historical significance and 
value of this Siksdpanisad is that it seems to reveal for the 
first time a conscious attempt to conceive a structure upon 
which the entire Brahmanic or orthodox system of the Smritis 
was subsequently super-imposed. It is a literary as well as a 
doctrinal synthesis of the Vedahgas, and on the other hand it 
appears to be the first synthesis of the Var^srama ideal in' its 
social and religious aspects. 

This spirit of synthesis is enunciated by the TaittirJyas as a 
law of the universe which is manifest everywhere in nature 
striving to maintain a harmony or autonomy in things, keeping 
them in a working order. This law is observed by them in its 
five-fold jurisdictions (pancasu adhikaraijesu), viz.— 

1. In the material world (adhilokam), 

2. In the shining things (adhijyautigam), 

3. In the world of knowledge (adhividyam), 

4. In the world of generation (adhiprajam) and 

5. In individual life (adhyStmani). 

The relations of things are illustrated under these five 
heads. To quote their owm examples : — 

1, Earth denoting the anterior side of relation (purva- 
rupam), and Heaven the posterior (uttararupam). Void or 
Eirmament is the connecting link (sandhi), and Air the in- 
coming, inhibiting, cohesive and mobile element (sandhana). 

2. Fire denoting the anterior, and Sun the posterior, 
"Water is the connecting link and Lightning the in coming 
and in-dwelling element. 
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S. Teacher denoting the anterior and Pupil the posterior, . 
Knowledge is the connecting link and Instruction the func- 
tional feature. 

4. Mother denoting the anterior and Pather the posterior, 
Offspring is the connecting link and Generation the process of 
creation. 

5. Lower maxilla denoting the anterior and upper maxilla 
the posterior, Voice is the connecting link and Articulation 
the out-coming result. 

These five-fold relations furnish a logical mould into which 
all BrSihinanical thoughts can he cast, e.rj 

(a) Belating to syllogism — them must bo a pSrDOj’aprt or 
major premise, a ntiararupa or minor premise, a mndhi or 
middle term to connect the two, and a mndliuna or outcoming 
oonelusion, 

(b) Relating to vanjk^rama — there must be a 'pUf'oariipa or 
natural social order of oarnas with their distinct functions, a 
uUararupa or natural development of individual in unison 
with the developmental stages of life (S>sramas), a sandhi or 
man in natural development and a smdhana or performance of 
duties in accordance with vanidsrama ideal. 

(o) Relating to S6rama ideal — there must be a purvat^a 
on lower functions of life, annamc^a, pr^namaya, oto., a uUara- 
rupa or higher functions such as vijiianamaj/a and imandamaffa, 
a sandhi ' or religious man in the making, and a stmdhMa or 
perfection of human life. 

The duties to be gone through by the Taittiriya man in the 
making are reserved for disonssion in Part III in connexion 
with Mu^d^ika philosophy. Here it remains only to note that 
the Taittiriya teaching which serves as the foundation of entire. 
Brahmanism, promulgated in the Sfitras and Smfitis is logical, 
consistent and comprehensive. If there are any defects in it, 
those pertain to their defective observation of facts. rather 
than to their mode of reasoning. 



CHAPTEE X. 


BILAKI A17D AjATASATBU. 

Gargya Balaki Avas known as a thoughtful scholar who 
lived among the Usinaras, the Satvat Matsyas, the Xuru> 
Pancalas, and the Easi-Yidehas. BElSki was a Br^man, 
Aj&tasatru a warrior. BSilSiki was a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya, Ajatasatru that of Janaka, King 
The oontrast' be- of Yideha. King Janaka was a patron of 

iiireen a Brthman thin1c> i .1 , tt* i ‘-. 1 ^ - j. 

or and a Warriot The pmlosophy. King Ajatasatru was a philo- 
intt^tw^2,-J^no*tho sopher. It is said that a philosophical discus- 
tonw to i7ving*u.dio"f‘ between Balaki and Ajatasatru. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad * and the B|ihad 
Aranyaka * furnish two accounts of the same. These are not 
without some important variations, as Prof. Max Mtiller 
notices, but on the whole to the same purpose. It is evident 
from both the records that the main object of the discussion was 
to determine the nature of soul and its abode in the universe 
and in mau. Further, in the self-same discussion, BtTlaki plays 
the part of a philosophical maniac, and Ajatasatru that of a 
doctor, a physiologist, Avho cures him. 

BSrIaki, for instance, meditates on the soul (purusa) in the 
sun, while Ajatasatru regards the sun only as a great, powey* 
ful, shining object of nature, the source of life - and light. 
BalSiki begins then to meditate on the soul in the moon, while 
Ajata^tra regards the moon only as the source of animal 
seed. Balaki comes next to meditate on the soul in lightning, 
while Ajatasatru regards lightning only as a brilliant form of 


‘ IV 1-20 

' u. i-ao. 
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fire or lioat (electrical f)honomenon). Passing over the soul 
in ether, air, fire and water, Balaki fastens his mind for a 
while on the spul in the mirror (tldarsa), while Ajatasatru 
regards that only as & reflection (pratirflpa). After meditating 
on the soul in the echo, in the sound that follows a man, in 
the Shadow, Balaki conoontrates his mind on the soul, 
embodied (sarlralji), on the self-conscious reason (pi'cxjfia), on the 
soul in the right eye, on that in the left eye, one after the other. 
But having failed to convince the King, Bslaki demands at last 
an answer from liim. Ajatasatru offers this answer to Balaki : 
The complete fact of a living being is Prana — Life. Prapa 
is to be conceived as the embodied soul (8arIrah). Prajila, or 
B-eason is in Life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as 
fire in the avaiji wood. There are arteries (nSdt) of the heart 
called Hits, small as a hair divided a thousand times. These 
arteries are filled with a thin fluid of various colours — ^white, 
black, yellow, red, and extend from the heart towards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails. During 
sound sleep the living, conscious soul dwells in these arterios 
of the heart. 

This is the answer of Ajatasatru according to the Kausitald 
version of the above Dialogue. The Brihad Ajranyaka version 
is silent about fluid and colours, but adds that there are 
72, 000 arteries. Daring sleep the soul moves forth through 
these arteries and rests in the surrounding body. Its move- 
ment is analogous to that of a spider along its thread. 

Lastly, there is a parallel passage in the Ohfindogya 
Upanisad which is equally silent about the thin fluid, but 
adds that there are 101 arteries in all. One of these pene- 
trates the ciwn of the head, thus connecting the mortal or 
lower centre with the immortal or higher centre. Besides, 
according to this passage, the arteries of tho heart consist of 
a brown (pihgala) substance, of a white, blue, red and yellow 
substance. The sun, too, consists of a substance of these 
five colours. 



CHAPTER XI. 


YajSavalkya. 

The pronouncement of Erasmus about Seneca applies very 
well to Yajniivalkya. Judged by the standard of post-Vedic 
period, Yajnavalkya is pre-Buddhistic and 
later, by that of pre- Buddhistic and later 
times, he is post-Vedic. It may truly be 
said, therefore, of Yajflavalkya that with him the thought of 
the post-Vedic period is closed, and that of subsequent ages 
is implied. Manifold interests — ^I’eligious, speculative, moral, 
social — centre round his person. 

On the one hand, TJd^Iaka’s biological speculations,^ 
AjSitasatru’s physiological researches, ‘ Varuna’s oonceptioh of 
bliss (Snauda) as the suminum bonum of life,® Dadhyac Athar- 
viuga’s doctrine of honey (madhu-vidya),* Pratardana’s psyciio- 
logy® and transcendental ethics,® Saijdilya’s views on will and 
belief,’’ Jabala’s conception of Brahman as light,® Jaivali’s 
distinction between the good and the bad soul,® GSrgyayajja's 
doctrine of immortality,*® Mahidftsa’s conceptions of matter 
and form,** — all these make a fitting introduction to, and are 
harmoniously combined in Yajnavalkya’s Doctrine of Double 
Negation, of “No No” fN6ti N6ti).« 

^ Brlhod Aia^yaka Upanitad, IIL B. 28. 

* Ibid, IV. 8. 20 , IV. 4 9. 

> Ibid, 111. 9. 28 ; IV. 3. S3-88. 

* fliid, II. 6. 1-19. 

' ISid, IV. 8, 23-30 ■ Sight is insuparable fi-om the seer ; smelling from the smeller ; 

knowing from the knower, 

* Ibid, IV. 4. 22 ; Boal fts the immo}i»l, intelligible essence does neither wax by good 
works neT wane by evil. 

» Ibid, IV. 4. 6, 

* a»d,IV.4.7. 

» Ibid, IV. 4. 4. 8. 

Ibid, IV. 4. 26. 

” Ibid, IV. 8.32 

” Ibid, I1.3.6i m.9.26jlV.4 22ilV.6.1o. 

2b 
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A nH on the other hand, Yajnavalkya anticipates the Epi- , 
cureauism of Ajita,' Buddha’s conception of Sflnya, the 
Vedanta of Badaraya^a, the Maya doctrine of Sahkara, and 
the ethical and social problems of Mahavira and Buddha. 

The fact need hardly be mentioned that with Yajfiavalkya 
is immortalised the name of King Janaka Vaideha, the most 
renowned patron of philosophy.® It is moreover with Yajtia- 
valkya that the names of two Indo*Ai’yan mothers — GeLrgi 
VScakiiavi and Maitreyi — are so intimately associated. Of 
them, Maitreyi was one of the two wives .of Yajnavalkya, 
his other wife being Katyayani. Katyftyaui did not so miich 
care for her husband’s speculative ' dream as Maitreyi. 
She was content and occupied with her household problems 
and domestic politics. In the estimation of the author of 
the YSijhavalkya-Upauisad, GSrgi’s was a more philosophically 
trained mind than Maitreyi’s. However, both Gargi and 
Maitreyi prove that women of India were not altogether 
indifferent and inactive at the time, when the whole kingdom 
of Janaka, nay, the whole of northern India was resounding 
with the clash of philosophic battles. It is said that the 
eloq^uent GSrgi engaged Yajnavalkya twice * in such a contest. 
The two questions which she put to him seem to have been 
very skilfully “warped and woofed.” On the other hand, 
the tender-hearted Maitreyi was bewildered at a covered 
attack of materialism on the {».rt of her husband. ' 

The Byihad Araiiyaka Upanisad records a great_many 
names of others who gave little to Ysjfiavalkya. Among 
them, Sakalya is said to have asked Ysjfiavalkya this que^i- 
tion : Where does the heart abide ? * Ysjfiavalkya said': 0 

*■ Arayyaka, II. 4. 12, IV. 0. IBi “Idaik nialiad adbhatam anantam apavam 

viliBBiia*gbatia evaitebhyo bliStebbya], AamaahSya tiinyevaiin vinaByaM; na, pratya 
wub}lUl aaitti ” 

» Kaosltalci Upanisad, IV. 1 , Bythad Irapyaka Upanisad, II I I , III. 1. 1 , IV. 1. 1, «. 

» Bfihad Arapyaka Upanisad, III. fl. I, III. 8. M2 , "Than VSonknavi^aaid , Venar* 
able BtShmArpas, I shall ask Wra two quostious If ha .will answer them, none of yon, 
I think, will defeat him in any argument oonceming Brahman.” 

* Ibid, til. 9. 24 
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. Ahallika ! if th« heart were anywhere but in us, then either 
dogs might eat it or birds might tear it. This is apparently 
a story, a story that reminds us of the Sumsumara .Tstaka, 
in which a big-bellied but poor-witted crocodile is censured 
by an intelligent monkey in these words : 0 fool ! if 

my heart were suspended from the fig-tree, it would 
have been smashed* to pieces as I go up and doAvn the 
tree. 

In treating of Ysjnavalkya’s philosophy, it is fundament- 
ally necessary to sift the sources of informa-' 
The sources of in- tjon. Our main authority is the Biihad 
Ara^yaka IJpanisad of which there are two 
somewhat different recensions now extant. There is besides 
a whole Upanisad entitled the Tajiiavalkya-Saiiihita, consist- 
ing of some twelve chapters. It is written entirely in verse, 
and from beginning to end is a Dialogue between Yajfiavalkya 
and Qargi. It is evidently a later composition, embodying 
the later development of Yajftavalkya’s speculations. Another 
text, generally known as the Yajnavalkya-Smriti contains a 
number of semi-legal, semi-moral injunctions of Yajfiavalkya. 
This text, as its title shows, belongs to the Smriti class, and 
ranks almost with the Institutes of Manu. Perhaps, in one 
respect, its place is higher than that of the Manu-Smi^iti, if 
we consider the wide influence which MitaksarS, the 
commentary on the Yajnavalkya-Smriti, exercises all 
over India, except Bengal, where the Dayabhaga system 
> appears in some respects to be a powerful rival. But 
the Smriti, as we now have it, seems to belong to a later 
period than that to which Yajfiavalkya himself' may be 
supposed to belong. Nevertheless, it does not seem impos- 
sible that some of the important injunctions which this 
Smpiti embodies may have come originally from Yajfiavalkya 
himself. Por the Brihad Arapyaka Upanisad embodies what 
Yajfiavalkya hadiiaught before his retirement from the world. 
Supposing that the age for his retirement was between fifty and 
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and tliat he was alive some years after it,‘ is it not 
reasonable to surmise that a great mind such as YSijhavalkya 
should leave a few legal and moral injunctions for the 
guidance of his posterity ? The long-cherished tradition 
which ascribes the injunctions to Yfljflavallcya may bring 
home, we believe, one great truth regarding his philosophy, 
namely, that it is dominated throughout by a kind of 
practical or ethical end. But there are points in which 
his philosophical | predilection is stronger than his ethical 
tendeilby. 

Now, as regards the Byihad Ara^yaka Upanisad itself, we 
have much reason to question the reliability of its evidence 
here and there. The work is not a homogeneous whole. At 
the most it is a compilation. What concerns us is that it 
puts a world of views into the mouth of Ysjnavalkya. But 
his Dwn views are so deeply stamped with his personality that 
we can discriminate at once those which are personal to Mm 
from those which are not. We are inclined to consider the 
Dialogue between Yajfiavalkya and Maitreyl as our best and 
safest authority to rely upon. This Dialogue occurs twice jn 
the same Upanisad. 


His Philosophy. 

When we read and ponder over the famous Dialogue be- 
tween Yajfiavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, the first impression, 
and that which remains, is that Yajflayalkya’s is the practi- 
cal mind of Socrates proceeding to the abstract thinking of 
Plato, or it may well he that his is a Platonic mind learning 
to be Sooratio, In formulating " a pure dogma of soul, ” he 
•^turally seeks to combine all that is visionary with all that 
18 vivid, and all that is subtle with all that is ennobling. In 
every direction we find that he endeavours to prepare for the 
mind the steps leading up from the lowest to the highest, from 

‘ The Y*i<ia,v*lVy«. UpanJwd geotnii to oontnin certain view* of Ti^finTalfcya which he 
tormnUted daring hie Arai^yaka life. * 
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. the worst to the very best. And as we advance step by step, 
we feel as though it were a journey from darkness into light. 
But once we have reached the ethereal height of the eternal 
light, and look down, we find, to our great wonder, that nojv 
even the very darkness partakes of the nature of light, false- 
hood of truth, ignorance of knowledge, enmity of love, theft 
of honesty, sorrow of joy, pain of bliss, and death of immor- 
tality. Such is the charm of Yajhavalkya’s doctrine of soul 1 > 


Between the in- 
■tinot of'ielf-pregerva- 
tipn and love of God 
there ie no difference 
of kind bat of degree. 


1. Self-love (atma-kmia). 

Now we proceed to consider the above-mentioned Dialogue 
between Ysjfiavalkya and Maitreyl. This Dialogue opens" 
really with the problem of self-love.' Yajnavalkya seems 
to have maintained that self-love lies at tlio foundation, is 
the spring of all kinds of love. Love is therefore in its 
nature egoistic : it begins with the love of 
self, — (with the instinct of self-preservation,®) 
and reaches a termination in the love of 
Self, that is, of God (Brahman). Conjugal 
love, the love of children, wealth, cattle, class, society, gods, 
creatures, religion and scripture, patriotism, philanthropy, — all 
are in various degrees the same love of self, — the self-love in 
special forms. 

Love is for Yajnavalkya the cheerful heart that finds 
everything cheerful in the world. As Yajnavalkva puts it, 
a wife is not dear (priya) that we may love the w'ife ; but 
because we love the self, therefore a wife is dear ; and so as 
to everything else. Even the love of God is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. As for the love of God, however, there is 
this difference that, while in all other forms of love, the 
object is something other than the self, the love of God 
does not recognise anything but self for its object. The love 
of Gh)d is what may be called in modern phraseology love 
for love’s sake, in as- much as God dwells, according, to 

‘ Bfibad Arapraka TIpani$ad, 11. 4. 6 ; IV. 6, 6, 

» mk, IV. I. 8 j IV. 1. 6. 
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yajfiavaikya, in love (kaiiia-Syatana), nay, God is lov9 
(Kama).* 

Moreover, in all other forms of love, there being no 
complete gratiftoation of desire, perfect bliss (paramananda) 
is not attainable by them. Whereas, in the love of God, 
there being nothing more to wish for, the result is perfect 
bliss. The love of God is in its nature all-embracing, it 
comprehends within itself all other forms of love. Thus this 
altruism, the love of God, is just the expansion or consumma- 
tion of self-love. 


2. Desire {K&ma). 

With Tajnavalkya this altruism, the love of God, — love 
for love*a sake, is not different in kind from the self-love 
• which is implanted in our nature. For every 

form of love is in itself a type of desire,— 
M of'kbd!* desire the gratification of which is happiness 
(and the non-fulfilment of which is sorrow). 
For instance, when a man desires a woman, and a son resem- 
bling him is born of her, it is happiness.* In all other types 
of desire the consequence is either happiness or sorrow. 
Whereas, in the case of the desire for the self, there being no 
fear of disappointment, the result is always happiness. There- 
fore, giving up all kinds of sensual desire, we should desire 
only to love, to seek, to know the self. For to love the self- 
means to love God, and to love God means to desire knowledge, 
bliss and immortality, because God is all this. Negatively, 
then, not to love the self means riot to love God, and not to 
love God means to welcome ignorance, doubt, delusion, hunger 
and thirst, and sorrow and pain and decay and death.* We 
must seek the self. For to seek the self is to seek God, and 

' Bfihad Arovyaka Upanifad, TU. 9. 11. 

» im, IV. 1. « 

» Ib,i, in, 6, 1 
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to seek Crod is to seek for knowledge and bliss and immorta- 
lity. We must -also know the self. Tor to know the self is 
to know God, and to know God is, on the one hand, to shake 
off doubt and ignorance, to rise above all desires for sons and 
wealth and worlds' ; and, on the other hand, to know, to seek, 
to obtain, to enjoy all that is desirable. Once more, we must 
know the self. Eor in Yajnavalkya’s opinion, he who knows 
it, does not attach himself to evil action ; but being un- 
perturbed, subdued, restrained, patient, and collected, he sees 
self in self, and all of self. Evil docs not overcome him, he 
overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns ail evil. 
Sinless, stainless, doubtless, he becomes a Brahman. This is 
(the attainment of) the Brahma- world.^ 

Now, knowledge and ignorance, bliss and sorrow, immorta- 
lity and 'death, being contradictoiw of each other, in seeking 
the one, we must abandon the desire for the other, To seek 
knowledge or bliss or immortality is to seek God, to desire the 
self, that is, to be above all desires for sons and wealth and 
worlds. Thus when we desire the self, then we seek, reach 
the state of God, that is, the end of all desires, of all seeking 
(e«iai>a). 

Here the expression * the end of all desires ’ is ambiguous. 
Obviously it means to Yajflavalkya that when we reach the 
end of all desires, then the mind no more 

Ood ii the oitimate dcsires sons or wealth or worlds. But 

end of ftU desires. , 

There may be an end it does not Certainly mean to him that the 
to the sot of desiring mmd ceases at any time from desiring or the 
aot of seeking. The mind then desired other 
objects, and now it is desiring itself ; that is all. Besides, in 

‘ Worlds are enumerated generally as three — that of men, that of fathers, that of gods. 
!rhe first can he gained hy a son, the second h\ Karma or sacrifice (yajfia). and the third 
by ridyS or' knowledge. Bphnd Ara^yakii Uimnisad, T. 6. 16 YAiiiavalkya adds the 
Brahma-world to these thrae, 

* Ib«d, IV, 4 28 • na lipyate kanuapS pSpakbiifiti tasmul evam vicohS^to dSnta nparatas 

titikfutl samShito bhutatmanyfiT&tminSm sarriim ittniAnniii imfynti TipSpo virajn 

Tioikitso Btehmaya bhavatyfiia Brahma>loka|). 
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this transition— if transition we may call it, from desiring 
other objects into desiring the self, there is elimination of this 
or that object, but not of the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking. He is therefore He, desiring is desiring, 
and it makes no difference to the thought-activity called 
desiring, whether we desire this or that, — sons or wealth or 
worlds or Brahman. In accordance with Yajrlavalkya’s view, 
then, the Deity is like Aristotle’s actus purity, the pure activity 
of thought, the thinking upon thought, the desiring of the 
desirable, the knowing of the knovvable, the enjoyment of the 
.enjoyable, and so forth. This being the case, that which is 
given into our power, that Avhich is in our free-will, is not to 
eliminate from the mind the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking, but only to eliminate one object by 
substituting for it another. And it is in this process of elimi- 
nation and substitution, indeed, that the idea of gradual 
sublimation consists. So Yajhavalkya said to Kahola Eausl- 
takeya ; A desire for sons is desire (esarjs; for wealth, a desire 
for wealth is desire for worlds. These two are desires indeed. 
A BrShmau, therefore, after he has completed his Vedic studies 
— after erudition (paiiiditya), wishes to indulge in folly ‘ (i.e,, 
to be wise by marrying) ; after he has accomplished the duty 
of a father, and previously that of a student, he wishes to 
become a Muni — silent thinker ; and after he has done with the 
duty of a Muni, and previously those of a father and a student 
he wishes to become a Brahman, a philosopher who appre- 
hends the nature of Brahman, the Divine. By whatever 
means, he becomes a Brahman, he remains such indeed. 
Everything except this highest contemplation of the Divine 
nature is of evil.* 

This reminds us at once of Mahidasa’s pithy sentence : 
Man is an ever-swelling sea (esa puru^ah samudred?^).’ 

‘ BulyeiuvtUt^U. Tins oxprewsion is explained in the SnbSlopaiiifad os meaning “ he 
liyes with the cliilil-like siniplicity of outlook on life (iiKIasvabhSvo).’’ 

" Brihad Ara^yaka Upanifad, III 5. 1. 

■'< Aitareya Ara^yaka, II. 3, 3,1, 
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.Whatever he reaches, he desires to go beyond. When he 
riches the heaven, the celestial region, he desires to go beyond. 
If he should roach the heavenly world, he would desire still 
to go beyond.' Mahidasa’s meaning is that this desiring of the 
immortal by the mortal constitutes the greatness of man 
and his ultimate aim. 

S. Good et/irl Evil {Euiijia-Pdpa). 

In inquiring into Yajilavalkya’s conceptions of good and 
evil, we must by no means lose sight of the distinction which 
he draws between a man of desire and a 

A man of desire and ..... 

a man of no dcsiio mail of no desu‘e, that is to say, between 
a bad and a good, a mortal and an immortal 
soul. A man of desire is he who desires sons or Avealth or 
the Avorlds of men, fathers and gods, while a man of no desire 
is he who desires only the self, that is, only the world of 
Brahman. In the Brahma-world there is nothing material, 
nothing conditional, but whatever there is, is immaterial and 
absolute. None the less, there is between the Brabma-M'orld 
and other worlds no difference of kind but of degree. 

According to Yajnavalkya, whatever lands us in doubt, 
darkness, delusion, dualism and ignorance, and increases 
hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death 
and M'liich makes us free from 

all these, and leads to knowledge, bliss and 
immortality is good. A man is like this or like that — noble or 
wicked, virtuous or sinful — ^according as he acts and behaves.* 

It is therefore v»'ell said : A man is of desire. As is his 
desire, so is his will. As is his will, so is his 
K^a action. Arid as he acts, so he attains.^ In 

this connexion YSijhavalkya also quotes the 

* Brihad Ara^iyaka Opanigiid ; IV. 4. S 'I'ad yad etad idain mayodemaya iU. VathSkarl 

yathaoarl tathft lihavati ; addbnkarl aSdhn bhB\aU pSpakarl pSpo bhavati 

'I iliid, ly. 4, 5 : Atha kholvAhnb kSmnmnjn evUyaib pnrn$a iti. So ynthakamo bhnvati 
tat dtnr bharati Vat fitur hhavati tat karma knrutu Yat karma knrnte tad abhiaam* 
padyaU. 
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4. Knowledge ( Vidyd). 

Yajiiavalkya’s conceptions of VidyS and a-Vidya, know- 
ledge and ignorance are in a sense diametrically opposed. 

For knowledge is to him faith (sraddha), 
noroncecontoarteA'®'’ ignorance 18 doiiht (vicikitsS) ; know- 

ledge is light (jyotis), ignorance is darkness 
(taraas) ; knowledge is truth (satya), ignorance is falsehood 
(anrita) ; knowledge is virtue, ignorance is sin ; knowledge is 
bliss (ananda), ignorance is sorrow (soka) ; knowledge is im- 
mortality (amritatva), ignorance is death (mrityu). To this 
we may add • knowledge is universal,' ignorance is conditional ^ 
knowledge is necessary, ignorance is contingent. 

In fact, knowledge implies in Yajhavalkya’s language 
the knowledge of God, that is to say, the knowledge of know- 
ledge, for God is all knowledge (jfiana, 
tJS^^knowledge. prajha) ; and ignorance implies that which 
is not such knowledge, the opposite or want 
of the knowledge of God. Gol is what really is (satya), and 
not-God is what is not (anrita). That which really is, is 
oneness (ekata), the unity of God and soul. Therefore, the 
true knowledge consists in the full recognition of the tnith 
“ I am He ” (s 6 ham). What is really not ? That which is 
really not is duality, the distinction between self and not-self, 
between good and evil, desire and not-desire, anger and not- 
anger, dear and not-dear, between knowledge and not-know- 
ledge, truth and falsehood, right and Avrong, jiistice and 
injustice, moral and immoral, lietween God and soul, world 
and men, a father and not-a-father, worlds and not-worlda, 
gods and not-gods, Vedas and not- Vedas, a thief and not-a- 
thief, a murderer and not-a-murderer, a CaiidSla and not-a- 
CaflKplla, a Paulkasa and not-a- Paul kasa, a recluse (.sramava) 
and not-a-recluse, a hermit (tapasa) and npt-a-hermit.’ 


‘ Brihacl Anvnynka Upnni?ad, IV. S. 92 t etc. 
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This dualism, this logomachy, the verbal distinction of 
this from that, is recognised by, or rather is the creation of 
„ , , , logic, and logic is with Yainavalkya that 

Psychological theory i i • 

of one.nesB m regard wrangling about woi'ds which “ IS mere 
weariness of the tongue (vaco viglapanam). 
The ultimate knowledge is beyond the reach of mere logic. 
It is clearly implied in his expressions that the greatest logical 
doctrine is the principle of contradiction. But this principle 
which admits of no application to his conception of ultimate 
knowledge — the doclrine of “ No No."’ He. certainly means to 
say that knowledge is not po.ssibte except in and through reason. 
What he seems to have maintained, on the other hand, is that 
the ultimate psychological fact is the one-ness of mental 
processes. Bov, considered from the psychological point of 
view, even what we call doubting i.s in itself a process of the 
mind, a seeking after truth, — ^an act of thinking which is not 
different in kind from the pure cognition or thinking upon 
thought. TMie veal fact is this eternal activity of thought,' 
and the truth is that all activities ranging from the bare 
sensation to the pure cognition are in various degrees the same 
activity of the Divine thinking in man, or as Yajnavalkya 
would have expressed it, the self-activity in special forms. 

Viewed under this aspei^t. ignorance becomes trans- 
muted into knowledge, doubt into faith, darkne,ss into light, 
falsehood into truth, multiplicity into unity. Burthevmore, 
viewed in this light of the knowledge of God, language, liter- 
ature, scriptui*e, history, fables, myths, cosmogony, Upanisads, 
Sutras and expositions, all appear to be, in themselves, a kind 
of knowledge.- These arc the various manifestations of know- 
ledge, the subjects of study, the objects of knowledge, and all 
are breathed forth from, are revealed by, and are therefore the 
expressions of the self-same eternal activity of thought.’ 

Rfihad Arnnyaka UimiiiKiil, rV, 9. l<i " Tlierc ia no iiilcrmission oC the knowing of 
tho knower.” 

• Ibul, IV. 1. 2. 

• an, IV. 6, 11. 
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Whether by the study of the Veda or by sacrifice, penance 
‘and fasting, the Brahmans seek to know Brahman.' But we 
must not forget that with him the highest knowledge consists 
in the universal recognilion of the truth of the dictum •' I am 
He” (adhani). 


(n) God (Hrahmun). 

If knowledge be rightly conceived as the knowledge of 
God, we ought to inquire, who is God ^ To Yainavalkya God 
is the Deity (devata), the Unity (aclvaita), the 
Tiight, the Divine, the Knowledge, the Bliss, 
the Immortality. T’he Deity is the first root, the first cause, 
the principle of all motion, the reason for all change, the 
creator (visvakrit), the protector (bhuta-pala) the undecaying 
one (ak§ara), at whose command heaven and earth stand apart, 
at whose command the rivers ftow, and by whose ordination 
men praise the charitable, the gods follow the saorificer, and 
the fathers love the //^j'oi-ofPering.- In the imperishable one 
there is nothing either rough or refined, short or long, red or 
white. The Divine is without shadow, without darkness, 
without air, ether, toughness (touch), taste, smell, eyes, ears, 
speech, mind, breath, and yet the Divine is the life of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind.® The 
immortal is immeasurable, has no Avithin or without.* God is 
undecaying time,® is eternity He is one, one only without a 
second. 

Brahman is Being (sat), the most veal of all things real. The 
Brahma-world is the realm of absolute existenco. But. Brahman 
is also tyad, that which emanates from Being. The nature 
of Brahman is eternally free, — free from all fear, doubt, 

' Bfihacl AraQTfikiv Upaaignil, 111. 5. 1. 

» Ibid, III. 8, 9. 

» IMS, rV. 4. 18. 

* Ibid, III. 8. 8. 

Ibid, IV. 4. 16. 



delusion, ignorance, hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death. 
That is to say. Brahman is pure knowledge, pure bliss, pure 
immortality. Moreover, the Divine essence is one (eka). 
Therefore the diversity of things finds its best explanation in 
this unity of cause. If experience brings home that the prin- 
ciple of life (prap.a, spirit) animates a living body, a tree, for 
instance, that principle itself requires an explanation, and the 
explanation is in God, and not in Matter, because apart from 
God Matter is altogether lifeless. The Divine is besides all- 


embracing in its nature, like an ocean, all finite things are 
contained within its infinity, all small things within its great- 
ness. In the Deity there is nothing passive, no imperfection, 
and accordingly no idea of Matter attaches to him, 

God is immanent (antaryamin), for he is in all things, as 
all things are in him. God is transcendent, for he is above 
all duality, all plurality, all increase and decrease,’ all that is 
material. Lastly, God is a pure activity of thought : “ Unseen, 
but seeing ; unheard, but hearing ; unperceived, but perceiv- 
ing; unkno’vn, but knowing.”- 

Like Locke’s Substance, Yajnavalkya’s conception of God 
is a bundle of negations. A.II predications therefore that one 
may reasonably make about God are negative, 
hy^a finite low No No (u^ti ueti),** neither this nor that. This 
to know God ? being logically worked out, comes to 

this. The infinite is beyond the comprehension of a finite 
mind. It is therefore only an infinite mind, a mind without 
any idea of the many or plurality,* that can indeed comprehend 
the infinite. There is only this one way of apprehending the 
eternal Being that can never be proved * or measured, namely, 
to know that it is pure, beyond ether or space, the unborn one. 


Bidhad Jirapyaka Upanigad, IV, 4. 23. 

* ifcfd, ni. 7. 28, HI, -8. 11.- S, B. B., XV, pp. 186, 188. 

» Ibid, IV. 4 SO. 

• Rid, IV. 4 16 manasaiTinndrafteTyam n6ha nSnasti kifioana. Op. Ea^ha Upanifad, 
IV. 10-11. 

► Aprameyam, ibid, IV, 4 20, 
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great and immutable.. This implies a negative way of know- 
ing God, namely, not lo indulge in many words, for that is 
mere weariness of the tongue.’’ - 

But we must know God, because without a knowledge of 
him, wo know really nothing. We must know God, because 
when we know God, nothing more remains 
kimwJedgo‘'iir to bft kiiowii. -We shall know God, because 

he is that perfect model of knowledge, 
bliss and immortality which the mind may copy, in 
order to complete our knowledge, to perlect our conduct, 
to confirm our faith, to stimulate our charitable feeling, 
to increase our joy, and to save us from death. In 
other words, we shall know God, because he is not 
only the tivst, hut also the best (prathamhttama) — he is the 
end. The end is, as we saw, threefold, — knowledge, bliss 
and immortality. With Yajnavalkya, too, knowledge is fivst^ 
for without knowledge life i.s of no use. If the good he such, 
it Avould further follow that wa must know God, because ncn one 
desires to be in doubt, to be ignorant, unhappy, and mortal. 
But how shall we know him ? First, as Mahiclssa and Aris- 
totle did : God is the pure activity of thought ; and secondly, 
as Uddalaka did ; The Deity is one, one only, without a second. 
Above all, we must recognise with Yajnavalkya this dictum: 
“ I am He ” (S6ham). 

(6) The Son/ (atma). 

Like his conception of God, Yajnavalkya’s conception 

Life HiHi s.mi ® synthesis of the speculations of 

previous thinkers, and «.yet not without 
an original stamp of its own. In agreement with the 
earlier thinkers, and also to a certain extern , with his contem- 
porary Ajatasatni, Yajhavalkya radically distinguished, in one 
sense at all events, PrajM, the intelligent principle, from 


Viraj&ij) pari Skisiid aja iltnijt muli&n ilhruva^i. 
' Brihad Irai^yaka. IV, i. 21. 
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Praija, spirit, breath, the principle of life. Life is called 
Sarlra, the embodied soul —a term corresponding to jivatma, 
the living 'irinoiple. Life or the embodied soul is compared 
by an earlier thinher to “ a horse attached to a cart.” ^ Life 
is joined to the body, just as a horse is yoked to a cart. This 
means that Life is in its nature something totally different and 
accordingly separable from the body. Life is the essential 
form of the soul. That is to say, apart from the conscious 
activities, the soul is just this principle of Life. 

Ajatasatru maintained, as we saw, that Prajna is 
in life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or ns fire in the 
araui wood.® In the language of Yajnavalkya, Life is sur- 
mounted by, loaded with, Prajna ® And we noay put it 
thus : the soul is something superadded to Life, With Yajna- 
valkya, the fundamental fact is this Life, the embodied 
soul, and the\ soul in the strict sense is a pure mass of con- 
sciousness (vijnana-ghana),* the intelligible essence of a living 
body, and also, as we might express it, a pure activity of 
thought. 

Together with Prana and Prajna, Ysjnavalkya inherits from 
the past the conceptions of Purusa, the incorporeal reflex or 
shadowy double of the corporeal, the immOrtai essence of 
the mortal, the immaterial soul in the material body. The 
pupil of the eye may be taken as a visible pattern of this 
soul, the divine person. 

As we observed in connexion with Balaki and Ajatasatru, 
some of the thinkers of the post-Vedic period did not succeed, 
in spite of their m’oat wealth of philosophi- 
tion of soul, cal abstractions, m getting rid of a partly 

animistic and partly poetic notion of the 
soul. But when we seriously inquire into the root of such a 
notion, we can discover that nothing but their defective 

' ' Ol\*ndogyii Upani?ad, VIII. 12. 3. 

* KaufitaU Upam^ad, IV. 20. 

Bpiliad iraflyaka Upani^ad, IV. 4. dB. 

♦ /6»d, IV, o. 18. 
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physiological knowledge is accountable for it. Just as there 
is a person, the seer, in the eye, so there is a person in every 
organ of sense, in every particle of marrow, in every living 
cell. Thus the soul is the seer, wliile the eye is the instrument 
of seeing ; the soul is the speaker, the tongue is the instru- 
ment of speaking ; the soul is the hearer, the ear is the instru- 
ment of hearing ; the soul is the thinker, the mind is to it 
the Divine vision.* In other words, the soul is the life of 
life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind.® 

The Divine person, whose breath is life, body is intelligence, 
form is light, and the eye is the mind, is conceived as the 
master of a house, the ruler of all.® This person is the same 
as that in the disc of the sun. It is sometimes compared 
to a tiny, lonely bird (harhsa), which, like Wordsworth’s 
skylark, soars up, during sleep (su^upti), into the ethereal 
region of eternal light, and descends, when the sleep is over, 
to its lower nest, * this material world, the perishable body. 
The ethereal region of eternal light is the heart (hridaya) ® 
which is also conceived as the city of Brahman (Brahma- 
pura).® In this city there are two lakes, A.ra and Nya. There 
is a third lake called A-irammadiya between these two. There 
is in the city of Brahman an asvattha tree which showers 
down soma, and there is in this third lake a lotus which is the 
seat of Brahman. The city of Brahman is unconquerable 
(aparaiita), and the hall of Brahman is built by Prabhu or 
Vibhu. This account of the city of Brahman occurs in the 
Ghandogya Upanisad,^ and recurs with some variations in the 

> OhSndogya Upani^ad, VIII. 13. 4-6 

• Brihad Arapyaka Opanifad, IV. 4. IS. 

» Ibid, IV. 4, 22. 

‘ Ibid, IV. 3. 12. 

‘ Ohandogya Upani§iad, VIII. 3. 3 

* Of, Leibnitz’a “ City ol Ood ” aa dutingniahed from St. Auguatina’s nvitOH Dai. The 
Monadology (B. Latta’a tranalation), p, 267 

' ChSudogya irpani;ad,VlII. 5. 8. 

22 
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language of Giirgyayaija.' Yajnavalkya himself alludes to a 
playground - (arSma), and affirms : one may see the playground ' 
of soul, the Divine person, but never itself.** This means 
that soul is incorporeal or immaterial. Now to return to the 
simile of the bird. 

During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, and all 
fancies, foolish imaginings, and representative cognitions of 
the mind are over, Soul, the lonely bird. 
The theory of sleep, jjj p^vity of the heart, rises above 

the material, gets beyond the sensuous, and moves about in 
serenity (samprasSda) in the ethereal region’ of eternal light, 
assuming its true form, .singing its own music, viewing its own 
vision, hearing its own voice, smelling its own scent, enjoying 
its own bliss, thinking its own thought. Hitherto the soul 
is unconscious (asamjni), in the sense that it is above all 
duality, i. c., not conscious of anything material, conditional, 
perishable, painful, and delusive. 

But immediately after the sleep is over, the soul awakes, 
becomes conscious (satiijua,na), and then, as the master of the 
house, it commands all the members, the senses, to awake 
and arise. This latter function of the soul was described 
by Mahidasa as commanding (ajiiana).* The communica- 
tion is the easiest possible. Ifor the arteries, capillaries, veins, 
and also perhaps nerves extend from the heart towards all 
pacts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails,® With 
the awakening of the cognitive consciousness (vijnaua), 
all previous cognitions, sense-perceptions, motor-activity and 
actions, and also the reminiscence or past impressions (purva- 
prajna) overtake the soul. The soul then becomes, in the 
language of MahldSsa, prajnana.® 

^ Kanjttaki UpAvifad, 1, 3. 

“ Brihad AranyakatTpaa^ad, IV. 3. 14, 

^ Ibid, lY, 3. 16-30. 

‘ Aitateya litapyaka, II. 6. 3. 

* Brihad Arapyaka dpaui^ad, IV. 3. 20. 

* lha, IV. 3. 9. 
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YSjiiavalkya broadly conceives three states of the soul, 
Waking, dream and Corresponding to thi’ee worlds. The three 

sleep compared to , , ,, , . . , 

birth, last moment states are the Waiting state (jSgrat), 
and death. dream (svapna), and that of 

sleep (susupti). The thi-ee worlds are enumerated as 
this world, the intermediate world, and the world beyond.^ 
The connexion or continuity of these three states, and of these 
three worlds is sought in the life of the soul. Tajhavalkya 
accepts and explains this expression of an unknown but 
earlier thinker®: The soul is a bank and a boundary.® 
The soul is a bank and a boundary, Yajfiavalkya’s interpre- 
tation of this dictum is very simple. Just as a fish .swims 
along two banks of a river, so does the soul move along the 
two states — sleeping and waking, ‘ Or, as a falcon or any 
other bird, after it has roamed about in the air, becomes tired, 
and folding its wings, descends to its nest, so does the Sonl 
hasten from the waking state to sleeping. Between these two 
states there is an intermediate state, the dreaming.® 

In the waking state, the soul becomes united with all 
evils, senses, desires, and all the rest, in fact, works under 
conditions foreign to its nature.® When in the intermediate 
state, the soul finds itself in between 
the waking state and sleeping.’ Indeed, 
the dreaming soul moves along these two states, ‘ as if 
thinking, as if moving.’® Going up and down in its dream, 
the soul imagines manifold shapes for itself, either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with friends, or witnessing 


Dreaming 


» CbSndogyn Upnnifncl, VIII. -I 1 

* Betu = literally, bridge, embankment Bank ia the rendering of Max Ufiller. 
HarySdS. 

=> SoibifiSnam anvaTakramati aa esa jfiab savijilSno bharati (Mildbyandina reading). 
Ibtd, 4.2a 

* Bribad Jira^yaka tipomjad, IV. 3. IS. 

" Ibid, IV. 3. 19., 

• Xbid, IV. 3, 8 
’ Ibid, IV. 8. 9. 

• Ibid, IV. 3. 7. 
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terrific sights.’ The soul is then out from the chamber 
of the heart for sport, and passes along the arteries, 
capillaries, veins, and also perhaps nerves, connecting 
the heart with various organs of sense. Now while dreaming, 
the soul sees, as if, some one kills it, some one overpowers it, 
as if, an elephant chases it, as if it falls into a well.® All 
these are the mere fancies, the vain imaginings of the soul, 
due to ignorance (avidya), or, as we now say, due to hallucina- 
tion and illusion of the mind. Here Yajfiavalkya shows a 
genuine psychological insight, when he admits that the soul 
fancies in dream only that fear which it sees in waking.® 
This is in accord with a current, earlier view to which 
Yajnavalkya refers elsewhere,* provided that we may sup- 
pose Yajnavalkya to have used the word “ asleep ” (supta) in 
that passage rather loosely, in the sense of one who is 
dreaming. Dr. Deussen translates the passage thus : " There- 
fore it is said : It (sleep) is to him a place of waking only, 
for what he sees waking, the same he sees in sleep. Thus 
this spirit serves there for his own light.”® 

Dr. B.oer and Prof. Max Muller take, in agreement, 
with Sahkara and Dvivedagaiiga, altogether a different view. 
According to them, the passage implies a very serious 
contention on the part of Yajnavalkya : the sleeping state 
is not the same as that of waking, for the soul, when asleep, 
becomes self-illuminated.® 

That the passage does or does not imply a contention on 
the part of Yajnavalkya depends on the sense in which he 
employs the word " asleep ” (supta). If it is meant in the 
sense of one who is dreaming, there is no ground for dispute ; 


‘ Btihad Arayain Upani^d, IV. 8. 12. 

* Ibid, IV. 8. 20. 

» Ibid,TV. 8. 20 ; yad eva iSjfrad blvayani paSyati tad atrftvidyaya wmnyatft, 

* Ib.d,XV.a, 14 i j^rita de«a evtayaiaa iti yltni hy8va jSprat pa«yaH tCni supta 
ilyatraytm pnrnga^ gyayai&jyotir bhayati." 

* " Vedanta,” p. 206. 

See for Saninra’s interpretation-. $. B. B., XV, p, 166, f n. 3. 
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and if in the sense of one who is sleeping, as distinguished 
from dreaming, i.e., imagining only what is experienced in 
waking, then there is ground for dispute. It may well 
be, as Dr. Deussen seems to think, that yajnavalkya 
cited this older view simply in support of his own opinion. 
In fact, the point which goes on the side of Deussen, and 
contrary to Max Muller’s view, is that Yajuavalkya repeats 
the same view on his own account. The soul fancies in dream 
that fear which it experiences in waking But there is again 
a point which goes against Dr. Deussen. Por, evidently, 
Tajnavalkya is not ready to admit that the mere imagining of a 
fear which has been previously experienced in waking completes 
the function of dreaming. In dreaming, according to YSpa- 
valkya, the soul displays something more than such an imagina- 
tion, something of a prophetic vision,' that is 
phetir’"" to say. something relating to, and determining 

the nature of its future career ; imagination 
is not only reproductive, hut also productive. This vision comes 
to the soul with the dawn of the consciousness (prajhana). — I 
am this or that, — a god or a king. With the dawn of such a 
consciousness dreaming is over and sleeping begins. The soul 
is then fully aware of itself, reaches the highest world (parama 
loka),® as.sumes its true form (rhpam), becomes in the 
language of an earlier thinker the best soul (uttama purusia).® 
The sleeping state (susupti) is the end of dreaming 
(svapnanta), and is a state between the end 
Sleeping. dreaming and the state of waking 

(buddhanta).* In this sleeping .state, the soul transcends 
all that is material, fanciful, terrifying and painful, and 
becomes whole (samasta), and serene (samprasanna),® 

* Brihad ^ranyaka U.y^ien(l, IV. S. 20 

• ChSndogja Upani^cl, VIII. 13. 3. 

f Byihad Jranyoka Upani^d, IV, 3. IS. 

OhBndogya Upanijnd, VIII. 11. I. 

® la. cf. Thibaiit’e “ VedantaBatms," Tit 2. 4 ■, K. 0. BhattiMjliaryya’a “ Stndieg In 
VedSutiein,” chapter on “ Approach throngh psychology <•/. Thora USgaeena’a theories 
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and self-illuminated. Embraced by its seli'-consoiousnesR, 
as though by a beloved wife, the soul knows nothing 
that is within, nothing that js without. Thus transcending 
all duality, and reaching this unity with itself, the soul 
thinks upon its own thought, sees its own vision, hears its 
own voice, smells its own scent, tastes its own hliss.^ Blissful 
indeed is this sleeping state, when rhe soul becomes immortal, 
of an immaterial nature as it is. 


Now, just as a dreaming state precedes sleeping, in 
the same way a dreaming state prevails on the eve of 
death. Besides, just as during sleep all 

Death ami after , . j. j it a rt 

sensations cease so at death. Hence, to all 
appearance, death is the same as the state of dreaming (and 
partly that of sleeping), and ve-birth is the same as the state 
of waking. Thus to complete the analogy, this world is the 
state of waking, the intermediate woild is the state of dream- 
ing, and the next world is the state of sleeping, 

do not know whether Yn.Jfiavalkya cared to study, 
like Bridhva,^ the premonitory symptoms of death. He 
thought that, at death the soul recollects 

A iWYcholoftirnl then- , . 

ry of drath iind ni. all that it iiRs known and done in this life, 
and according to its knowledge and action, 
a consciousness dawns upon the mind : I am a father, or a 
Gandharva, or a God, or a Prajilpati, or a Brahman. With 
this con.sciousness settled upon the mind, thc! soul departs, 
mounted on spirit (priiua), retaining in some mysterious 
way the reminiscences or impressions of the past (phrva- 
prajna).” Here Yajnavalkya’s idea of soul is thoroughly 
Platonic. 


of dreams in tlio Milindn.>lia(iliu, v>P. 298-.'JOO (tthys Davids' tranalntion, ii, pp, I50.61). 
See also SIjwo Zao Aung's Tntrodnetory Hssny in t.ho Oompondinm of Plnlosojiliy, P, T. S., 
1910, pp. 4S-49. 

' Bpihad Ara^yalca Upnnisnd, IV. 3. 18, S 

‘ Aitaroya Ara^yaka, III. 2. 7-17. 

» Bvihad Avanynka Upani^ad, TV. A 2. The Mildiiyandina recimsinn reads • ssiiijhSnnin 
anvaTakramnW sa ei }0 jiSnli savyftiino Uhavati, Tlio KApvas read s savijfSAno bhnvaH, 
savijilSunm crftiwarnki'aniati. 
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Saiidilya left behind him this dictum : A man is a 
creature of will. As is his will in this world, so will 
he be hereafter.* A passage in the Chaiidogya Upanisad® 
adds, with clear consciousness, a new element — desire (kSma). 
And now Yajnavalkya introduces a third element — action 
(karma), and completely works out the view thus : A man 
is of desire. As is his desire, so is his mil. As is his will, 
so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. To put it 
otherwise, a man attain.s Avith his action the object to which 
his mind is attached. And after having enjoyed the full 
benefit of his deeds, hu returns again from that world to this 
world of action. 


Although the soul is iiever born in the sense of becoming, 
a bad soul is bound to embody itself, owing to the inflexible 
Th ft- 1. f ti action (karma). ICarma draws the 

law of action upou the soul hack iuto a uew corporeality. In the 
language of llTajuavalkya, “ as a grass- leech 
after having reached the end of a blade -of grass, and after 
having made anotlier approach (to another blado), draws itself 
together towards it, thus does this self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making 
another approach (to another body), draws himself together 
towards it. And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another, newer and more beautiful shape, so does this 
self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled all 
ignorance, make unto himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape, whether it be like the Fathers, or like the 
Qandharvas ... or like Brahman, or like other beings.”'* 


^ OhSndogya TTpani^ad, 111. 14. 1, kratuma^Rl; puiu^o . yafhS kVAtw aamin lake 
purugo bhavati tatheta^; pretya bhavati 

• X6«, Vlt. 2. 1-9. 

’ Prof, tfax miler translatea ifina-jalayulia as caterpillar, which does not seem to be 
correct. Though the St. Petersburg Dictionary and Monier WUIiame in his.latest edition, 
translate the term as caterpillar, this is not the geometer caterpillar so well known fn 
Bnrope, the German Bparmraupe, but a leech, moving m a somewhat similar way and 
familiar to visitors of the northern hills in the rainy season 

* Bilhad Aranyaka Upani^d, iv, 4, 3-4. 
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It is concoivable that even a bad soul remains for a time . 
totally unconscious or forgetful of this world of action. But 
with its awakening from a slumber of death (samjnana), the 
soul becomes conscious of a tendency to rebirth (savijnanalj. 
bhavati). And wdth it, the potentiality of action, and the 
reminiscences or impressions of the past overtake the soul. 
Thus it returns to this world. “ And as policemen, magis- 
trates, equerries, and governors wait for a king who is coming 
back, with food and drink,’' so do all the elements wait 
on the soul when it returns.* 

The case of a good soul (uttama purusa) is however differ- 
ent. As it is above all desires for sons or wealth or worlds, 
and having no other desire but for itself, karma cannot touch 
it, the law of action can exert no influence upon it. Con- 
sequently, the soul being Brahman, goes to Brahman beyond 
ether. Thus the mortal becomes immortal indeed.** 

Here we must point out that, for Yajfiavalkya, as for 
MahidSisa and Aristotle, the immortality of soul does not mean 
corporeality or individuality, but simply immateriality. The 
soul is, therefore, in a sense, mortal or immortal as the 
body in which it is. In truth, there is an expression 
of Yajnavalkya’s which is utterly irreconcilable with his 
general theory of re-birth. The expression is : The soul, con- 
ceived as a pure mass of consciousness (vijfiftna-ghana), rises 
out from the elements, and perishes on their dissolution. 
(It may be in the sense, as Prof. Max Miiller suggests, that it 
“vanishes into them” — tany^vSnu-vinasyati.) And after death 
there is no more consciousness. 

In the opinion of two later critics, SllSAka** and MSdha- 
vaesrya*, Yajfiavalkya laid in this expression the foundation 
of materialism. The expression occurs in the dialogue be- 
tween Yajfiavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, referred to above. 

' Brihad Atagynka Upai.i 4 a(l, IV, i! 38 

» Ihid. IV. 4 . 7 , 

SStiakraiAgu (e(). Oliaiiupati), pp. 3U0{ Sarvadariauaiauguiha, p. 2. 
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This dialogue shows that even Maitreyl was utterly bewildered 
at such an utterance on the part of her husband. Tajfiavalkya 
ofEered to her this explanation : '■ The soul is of an imperiah- 


Karma and Iilaterial 
iam. 


able, indestructible nature. And yet the soul 
must be said to be unconscious after death, 


in the sense that it transcends then all 


duality, that is to say, rises above all material conditions, 
and is, therefore, unaffected by the fate of a living body. It is 
not unlikely that some such idea is referred to and criticised 
by Buddha in the Brahmajala and several other Suttas 
under the types of eschatalogical views: “After death the 
untouched soul (arogi atta) is unconscious,”® This corresponds 
ewactly to Yajhavalkya’s expression — pretya saihjna nasti. 

Nevertheless, the great philosopher himself seems to have 
felt more than once the difficulty of maintaining his theory 
of rebirth or doctrine of karma in the face of all overpowering 
physical laws. This point is well brought out in a dialogue in 
the Byihad Aranyaka Upanisad.* A thinker named Artabhaga 
says to Yajiiavalkya, “ If the speech of a dead man passes 

into fire, breath into air, the blood and seed are deposited 

in water, where is then the soul ? ” Yajnavalkya thereupon 
says, “ This question is not to be discussed in public.” The 
point which they discussed, we are told, was the mysterious 
effect of Karma. 


(o) The Mind {Mimas). 

As with some of the earlier thinkers, so with Yajhavalkya, 
the wind is the Divine thinking in the soul. If the soul can 

' Axwordlnf; to Fid. L. D. Barnett, YSj&avalkjra’B expreaeion. is that of a materialist, bnt 
the argument is that of an ideolist. According to Sankara’s intoi-pretation, YSjfiaYslkya 
meant only the dissolution of the limiting adjuncts (tho mind, intellect, etc.) of the soul, 
but not the dissolution of tho soul itself. Of. Vodanta-Sutras, II. 3. 17. 

* X7ddhBm.Bghatanika.asBfifii-Yada. 

» m. 2. 13. 

23 
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act ai all, it acts in and through the mind. It is only in the 
power of an infinite mind to apprehend the 
to absolute. Indeed, we may say that, as regards 

the realm of change, the mind is the soul. 
The soul is an ever active mind. It, therefore, always thinks, 
wills or feels. But as there cannot be thinking without an 
object to think upon, the mind thinks, in the absence of any 
other object, upon itself. Strictly, the best soul is nothing 
but this thiTiking upon thought. Sense-perception and the 
higher functions of the mind are not different in kind; all are 
in various degrees the same thinking upon thought, 

Yajfiavalkya accepts in his system Mahidasa’s three-fold 
division of the functions of mind into sense-perception and the 
functions of heart and mind. The senses and 
jecto* ***'*** **** objects are conceived as the seizer (graha) and 

the seized. Yajfiavalkya conceded to Udda- 
laka that by the organ of vision we can only perceive the 
sensation of colour. The testimony of the senses is in general 
untrustworthy. The true knowledge is in the heart. The 
following is the enumeration of subjects and objects : Skin 
and touch ; tongue and taste ; nose and smell ; eye and sight • 
ear and sound; mind and concepts (sankalpa); heart and 
knowledge (vidya) ; hands and action ; organ and delight ; anus 
and excretion ; legs and locomotion.' ' 


(c?) Mailer ( Rupa). 

In agreement with his predecessor Uddalaka Aruni, Yajfia- 
v^ky9 allows no difference of kind between mind or spirit 
, , on the one hand, and matter on the other. 

Kd difference of Idnd _ j. . , . . 

between. Mind and Jbor, according to his viQw, matter is in 

ynfetor * 1 

various degrees the manifestation of the same 
Aelm FwruSt th&.endless activity of thought. Matter consists 


^ Brihod Ira^yaka Upanisad, IV. 5. 12, 
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of the elements (bhutSni), of which the number is nowhei^ 
'given. In one passage,' he speaks apparently of these 
four elements : earth, water, air, and (heated) ether (S.k&sa). 
But fire, too, is referred to elsewhere. As Yajnayalkya 
seems to have thought, the extension of earth, the flow 
of water, the motion of air, the burning of fire, the flash 
of lightning, all these natural phenomena which are of 
daily occurrence are activities, the same in kind as the 
higher vital and psychical functions. 

Like Uddalaka and other earlier thinkers, Ysjnavalkya 
had to recognise the presence of two distinct elements, mas- 
culine and feminine, ^ in the phantasmagoria of nature. Of 
these, the masculine element is called spirit (prS^a) or the 

The correlation be principle, — soul (atm&), and the 

tween loal and mat- feminine element constitutes matter, the 

principle of passivity, the substratum of 
change. The existence of spirit is not dependent on material 
conditions. But in order to create individuality, the soul is 
bound to unite with matter. Matter supplies the soul with 
nutrition." As matter supplies the soul with nutrition, so 
the soul transforms matter into various types of existence, 
in the same way that a goldsmith fasliions a piece Of gold 
into various shapes.^ 

In passage of the Brahmajala Sutta," Buddha gives an 
analysis of the current views of his time on the finiteness or 
infinity of the world. He reckons them os four in number, 
and Catalogues them all under the nhme Ant&nantika-Tsda. 
Elsewhere ' he enumerates them under Loka-cinta (Thoughts 
regarding the world of existence). In the SthSnaiiga (lY. 4), 
as Dr. Schrader points out, Mahavira calls them Mita-vSda. 

‘ Bribed Aranjaka Upanifad, IV. 4. 5. 

• JIM, 1. 4. 3. 

» .’«W, IV. 8. 87 (B. B. B.) 

• Ibid, IV. 4. 4. 

•- DTg^e-nikiyB, I, pp. 22.24. 

• a. p, Abunttwe-Bikiye, Vol. II, p. 80. 
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The passage in the Brahmajala-sutta presupposes a few pas- 
sages in the Brihad Arafl.yaka Upanisad (III. 3 ; III. 6 ; III. 

8 ), Che dialogue between Bhujyu Lahyayani and YSrihaval- 
kya, and that between Yajnavalkya and 
Inanity and sniteneM. views are stated by Buddha 

as follows : — 

(1) Binite is the world, so that a boundary may be con- 
oeived round it. ’ 

(2) Infinite is the world, and limitless. 

(3) The world Is limited above and below, but infinite 
across. 

(4) The world is neither finite nor infinite.® 

Finite is the world, surrounded by a boundary. This re- 
minds us at once of a Pythagorean view put into the mouth 
of Yajnavalkya in a dialogue of the Brihad Araiiy aka Upanisad 
(III. 3.). Lahyayani, the interlocutor of the dialogue, asked 
Yajfiavalkya ; What are the ends or limits of the worlds 
(lokSbiilm anta) ? and where’ are gone the Pavlk^itas ? (an old 
royal' family, who are believed to have disappeared from the 
face , of the earth).. Yajnavalkya said in reply : “ Thirty- 
two journeys of the car of the sun is this world, ” ® that is to 
say, the boundary of this world is equal to thirty-two times 
the Orbit of the sun. It is surrounded * on all sides by Fri- 
thivl (Extension, the boundary of the formed Universe?), 
twice as large. PrithivI is surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean (samudra— varuna), twice as large. The space between 
the JSpne of PfithivI and that of the Ocean hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing^of a mosquito. This space is 
filled with air (vayu). The Parlksitas are gone there where 
people go who have performed a horse sacrifice, i.e., to the 
region of Air. 

’ ‘'aatavl ayaiSloko, pariTatomo.” BbyBnavidittBiii]ate8pariTa(ttmoby“Mthat 
a path can be traced lonnd it. 

* Dial., B. n, p. 36 a 

* Max HSUer*s traaslation of **dvatnTDsit val devarathaiihyiuiyayain lolcal}.’' 

* paryeti=>KteraUy, euiroanSa s op- parivatnino^ UIgba..aikaya, 1. 28. 
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This doctrine does not seem to be an integral part of 
Ysjfiavalkya’s system. Besides, the passage in nrhioh the 
doctrine is set out is corrupt. But the doctrine has some 
historical connexion with Uddalaka, who, like Pythagoras, 
divided the formed universe into the three regions (Trivrit) of 
lire. Water, and Earth.^ 

(Infinite is the world, and without limit. This view is 
opposed to that which is discussed above.) 

The world is limited above and below, but in&nite across. 
This reminds us of the views of Gargi Vscakhavi and Yajiia- 
valkya, as set out in two dialogues of the Brihad Arai^yaka 
TJpanisad (111, 6; III. 8.). In the first of these dialogues, 
the clever Gargi lays down a proposition which is fuUy work* 
ed out by Ysjnavalkya : Everything on this earth ‘ is woven, 
like warp and woof ’ (ota-prota) in water. The view is briefly 
put thus in the second dialogue : In space or ether (SkSm 
^aditi, is ‘woven, like warp and woof,’ all that is ‘above 
the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing heaven and earth, 
past, present, and future’ (bhuta, bhava, bhavisya). And 
space or ether is woven in like manner in Brahman, the 
Imperishable One (Aksara). 


ChCndogyft Upanififtd, VI. S. 



CHAPTER XII 

SUPPLEMENTABrY DiSOTISSIONS. 

In closing the history of post-Vedic philosophy with 
XSiflavalkya it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention to 
a few TJpanisads dealing more synthetioally as well as syste- 
matically certain aspects of post-Vedic philosophy, as also 
to a Ohandogya Dialogue which may he said to serve the 
purpose of a glossary to the philosophical views hitherto 
considered. These are highly important as indicating the 
possibility of an internal chronology of the Upanisad litera- 
ture, taken as a whole. The Upanisads under reference are 
the MSJidQkya, the Subala and the PaiAgala, to leave out of 
account the A7’upika and the Yajilavalkya which inculcate 
the duties and ideals of recluse life. The dialogue forms the 
seventh chapter of the Ohandogya Upanisad,. and it appears 
to embrace in its terminology a compendium, so to say, of 
pdst-Vedic philosophy. Here we shall be content with 
mentioning only some salient features of these Upanii^s and 
the Dialogue. 

1. Maijdukya. — The Upanisad of this name seems to 
belong to the same age as the Mupdaka, the Xatba, etc., and 
probably it embodies, like them, the views of a school of 
wanderers which went by that name. It remains to be seen 
whether the Mapdhkya was deriyed from a Faribbujaka 
teache^ who is described in the Majjhima Nikaya' as Samapa 
HapdikA-putta or Recluse who was the son of Mamiik s., 

' Th6 most notable point in the teaching of this Upanisad, 
considered apart from the Gaudapada-Xarika, is that instead 
of the three states of consciousness, recognised by Y^jhavalkya 


* Miijjhiina, II, 84, ( 
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and other previous thinkers, it speaks of four planes (catuspBda), 
viz . ; — 

(«) Jgigarita-sthana or waking plane, corresponding to 
YSjhavalkya’s waking state (jSgrat). 

(U) Srapna-sthana or dreaming plane, corresponding to 
YHjhavalkya’s dreaming state (svapna). 

(m) Susupta-sthEna or sleeping plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s end of dreaming state (svapnSnta) which .is 
not separately counted as a state by itself but considered as 
the sleeping state in its inception. 

(iv) The fourth plane, designated in the later T7pani$ads 
as Turiya^ which corresponds to Suaupti proper in YEjha- 
valkya’s phraseology. 

Though the Mapdilkya has no claim to originality, the 
conception of four planes being distinctly implied in Yajfija- 
valkya’s definition of three states, its treatment of the subject 
is doubly significant in history, first, that it made clear and 
definite what was vague and indefinite in earlier thought, 
and secondly, that it shows an advancement in mystical 
perception of reality. No less remarkable is the fact that 
the MSudfikya definition of four planes was a fruitful synthe- 
sis of Yajnavalkya’s psychological doctrine of three states and 
Yaruiia’s paHoaJeo^a doctrine : 

(») Annamaya and Franamaya souls coming under :the 
Msndukya’s waking plane. 

(U) Mauomaya under the dreaming. 

(m) VijnSnamaya under the sleeping. 

(iv) Anandamaya under the fourth. 

Buddha’s representation of the Taittinya doctrine in the 
Brahmajala Sutta precisely foUows the Ms^fifikya line. 
Further, we need hardly mention that the MSndfikya concep- 
tion of four planes of consciousness is clasely connected with 
the Buddhist discrimination of four planes, taaiiabaoara, 
rupavacara, ariipavacara, and lokuttara. The Msgidtikya 
conception also may be said, to have afiorded a basis for 
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the four<ifold inodes of meditation, analysed and amplified 
difiEerently by the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Patanjalas. 
Buddha’s conception of four kinds of food, material, sensuous, 
intellectual and so forth, also can be traced back to the 
Ma^odukya doctrine. 

2. Subala. — This TJpanisad, as its name implies, inculcates 
a religious ideal of child-like simplicity of outlook on life. 
JSalyem tiathased bdla-svabhdvo aaango mrmadyo.^ Like 
the Mandiikya, the Subala, too, seems to embody the religious 
and philosophical views of a school of wanderers, and possibly 
those of the Maijdttkyas themselves, as may be surmised from 
a Majjhima Discourse® where the Buddha sharply criticises a 
similar view, ascribed to the wanderer Uggahamanc,, son of 
Samai^a-Maodika. Uggahamana is said to have maintained 
that * child is the very model of moral perfection (sampanna- 
kusala).’ The TJpanisad under reference seems to be later, in 
point of date, than the Chandogya, the Byihad lraq.yaka, the 
Mu^daka and the Katha, and even it may be post^Buddliistic. 
It is throughout an imaginary dialogue between Eaikva and 
Frajapatn The chief interest of this work lies in its synthetic 
treatment of Vedic and post- Vedio philosophy, particularly 
of the teachings of the Furusa-Sukta and Puru?avidha-brah- 
mapa and the philosophical views of Uddslaka, Yajnavalkya, 
the Mupdakas and the Gotamakas identified in Part 111 wiih 
the Eathas. 

The Subala upholds Yajmvalkya’s theory of the reveal- 
ed character of Yedic literature and connects the same 
historicfdly with the teachings 6f the Puru^a-SOkta and 
Puru^avidfaa BrShmapa.® It is important to note that in the 
Subsla list of the Vedic texts and systems which are said to 
be breathed out or revealed by the Supreme Being, we have 
the mention of Nyaya, MlmSnisS and DharmasSstras, replacing 

‘ Salwla, 13. 

’ Uaj|bliti», II, pp. 24.26. 

* BubSlai 1.2. 
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S&tras ia the list of Yajnavallcya. This goes not only 
to prove that the Suhala, as we now have it, is later than the 
Brihad Ara^yalca containing the views of Ya-jfiavalkya but 
also to indicate that the Nyaya, the MTm^,riis^ and the Dharma* 
sSstras as three separate systems of thought were but fruitful 
results of a gradual differentiation of the three aspects of one 
and same older system. The Subsla is just one of the many 
Upani^ads which furnish the historian with sufbcient evi- 
dence to justify the hypothesis that like the Yedanta, the 
Samkhya-lToga,* an expression applied probably to the 
Saihkhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Yaisesika and the 
MlmSihsa. in their undifferentiated forms were developments 
out of the philosophy of the Cpanisads. 

Ysjfiavalkya’s expression balyena which lent 

itself to different interpretations, is explained in the SubSila as 
‘ living with the child-like simplicity of outlook and purity 
of life, an ideal which a European writer, unacquainted with 
the history of Indian thought, would be easily tempted to 
attribute to the Christians. 

In interpreting the theory that something came out of 
nothing {asato sat ajayata) we pointed out in connexion with 
“Prajapati” and “ Brahmaiiaspati ” hymns, as well as in con- 
nexion with Taittirlya philosophy, that the term nothing {a-sat) 
does not denotenothing in the abstract but the cosmic substance 
or jfirst cause of the universe which is , non-existent in the 
sense that]it cannot be defined except by the negation of all 
predications applying to concrete things of experience. The 
Subala fully corroborates our interpretation of the theory 
in a significant passage ® which throws abundant light on the 
Mufldaka view ® of the pHma causa. One must admit that 
Sailkara’s interpretation of the Mundaka view is similar to 

*■ SnbSU, 9. 

‘ Ibtd, 3. 

' * T. 6. 

24 
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that in the Subala and it is not improbable that his interpreta- . 
tioji was actuaEy based upon the Subala. 

Among other notable points the Subala will always be 
highly valued as indicating the process of the development 
of the conception of Nirvana in its Buddhistic as well as in 
the Gita sense out of and on the lines of Yainavalkya’s concep- 
tion of the Suisupti state of soul. 

The Subala has no claim to originality of conception, and 
its chief interest lies in its application of the fundamental 
truths of post-Vedic philosophy to life. 

3. Paiigala. — It may turn out that the Upanisad of this 
name contains certain advanced philosophical views of Yajna- 
valkya, those which he formulated after his withdrawal from 
the world, «.e., during his Ara^yaka life. This Upaniisad, as 
we now have it, is composed of four separate dialogues between 
Yajnavalkya and Faingala of which the fourth seems to be 
in style much later than the first three. The future student of 
the Upani^ads has to decide whether the . FaiUgala borrowed 
from SaAkara’s YedSnta commentaries or Sankara borrowed 
from the FaiUgala. The point which is of importance to us is 
that the IJpanisad clearly bears out our views that UddAlaka's 
conception of matter and of tripartite universe afforded a 
basis for the SaAkhya conception of Frakriti, characterised 
by three qualities. 

4. Ohandogya Dialogue.— This forms the seventh chapter 
of the Ohandogya IJpani^d, and like the dialogue forming 
its eighth or last chapter, it differs by its imaginary character 
from other dialogues where we feel throughout personal 
touches of the interlocutors. The dialogue under reference 
supplies us with a general glossary of philosophical terms and 
embraces in its terminology the entire philosophy of post- 
Yedic period. The terms explained are logically connected 
and arranged in an ascending order of importance to human 
interests, though the logical sequence established between 
them does not seem to be a very happy one, when judged 
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from our modern standpoint. It is difdcult for us to under* 
stand how water is more potent or important a factor than 
foodf and food than strength, unless we study this termino- 
logical discussion in the light of Vedic and post-Vedio 
philosophy to which it applies. The terms explained are 
23 in number, headed by Nama and ending with JBhumM ; 
Noma, Vak, Mdna, Sahkalpa, Citta, DhijS^ia, Fijnma, Bala, 
Anna, Jipa, Teja, AkMa, Smi,ra,AM, Prm^a, Safya, VijijMsa, 
Mali, Sraddm, Nisfha, Kfiti, Sukha, and Bhurm. All these 
terms are explained in a pantheistic vein and in their practical 
and religious bearings. It will be going beyond our present 
purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the terminology 
which is better suited for a separate treatise. It is enough to 
say that there are matters in this dialogue which throw 
light on the development of Logic, and ideas which were 
followed up and expanded in later popular literature.^ 


* X.;., the idewi of Xnim, SaiAalfa and 0»lta are tonnd elaborated in the Urst three 

dhaptere of the Ohammepadai and that of S** in the ThoragSthi, re, 880.682, the Mah®. 
vaatn, HI. p. 108. 



PART UI. 


Philosophy bepobe MahIviea. ahh Buddha. 

(Oiroa 800-600 B.O.) 

Introductory. 

The title chosen for the tliird part had its origin in a well- 
knoBrn remark of Br. Jacobi, who says " The records of 
the Buddhists and Jainas about the philosophical ideas cur- 
rent at the time of the Buddha and MabSYlra, 
Origin of the title, meagre though they be, are of the greatest 

importance to the historian of that epoch. 
Por they show us the ground on which, and the materials with 
which a religious reformer had to build his system.” 

In commenting upon this remark of Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Rhys 
Davids adds these words ; “ The philosophical and rel^ious 
speculations contained in them (the Buddhist and Jaina 
records) may not have the originality or intrinsic value, 
either of the Vedanta or of Buddhism. But they are never- 
theless historically important because they give evidence of 
a stage less cultured, more animistic, that is to say, earlier. 
And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found, as the 
portions accessible already show, to contain a large number 
of important references to the ancient geography, the political 
divisions, the social and economic conditions of India at a 
praiod Mttierto very imperfectly understood.” ® 

Throughout the. Buddhist texts, earlier as well as later, 
there are numerous references to, and a number of direct and 
side attacks upon a body of six famous founders of schools, 

* IntrodnoUos, Jaiaa Siitr&s, II, S. B. B., p. XXVII. 

* Bnddhiat India, pp. 163.164, Bee also Sohrader'a Uber den stand det Indiachen 
Pbfloaopbie anr seit MahaTiraa and Bnddbaa, Streisbnrg, 190S$, fo> a useful dasBifica. 
tiou. of pre.Buddbiatio pbiloaopUdi^l notions. 
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all opposed to tho Buddhists.^ On the one hand, they are 
classed by the Buddhists as the six Heretics or Sophists (cha 
titthiys). And on the other hand, they are 
The nix Bophista. distinguished from TJddaka Rsmaputta and 
Alara KSilaina, who are recognised as the 
two successive teachers of the young ascetic Siddhattha. In 
all probability, the designation 8ramana (recluse, religi&ix) 
which came into vogue at least as early as the time of 
Tsjhavalkya was also applied to them — ^the titthiyas or 
TirthaAkaras. further, to all appearance, these teochers, 
whether BrSlimana or not by birth, * were in their general 
attitude as anti-Vedic and anti-BrShmanio as perhaps the 
Buddha himself. Indeed, Buddha often thought that he had 
been all along dghting and reconciling these two great oppo~ 
nents — ^the ^ramans on one side, and the Br&hmans on 
the other. But the same may very well be said, positively, 
of Hahavira, and negatively, of Sanjaya the Sceptic. 

Now these six teachers are mentioned in the oldest Bud- 
dhist records (which are all in Pali) in this order : Ptlrana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Eesa-Hambala, Pakudha- 
Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthaputta, Nigantha Nata-putta.« Of 
them, the last-mentioned is identified by Profs. Jacobi and 
Hoemle (giving strong reasons on their side) with Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, or better, of Eiriya-vada — ^the doctrine 
of free-will activity. Dynamism. 

The title “ Philosophy, before Mahavira and Buddha ” will 
show that we exclude, contrary to the Buddhist scheme, the 
name of Mahavira from the company of six Titthiyas. 

Besides the teachers above mentioned there 
t others who represent a period of thought 

which is not precisely post-Vedic, but later 
than it, i.e., neo-Vedie. The oldest Jaina and Buddhist 

* Sflcya-pnitijra-BamapaB. 

* Sntta-nipSta, p. ?9 j “ mu^dilpi M'idha ekncoe biAiinanfi bbaTBiiti.” 

* Ep., Dlgba-nilcSja, I. 4S49. 
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records, together with Pa^iijii’s Aphorisms and Patailjali’s 
commentary give, indeed, evidence of a continued existence of 
the old order of things at a time when many new orders have 
sprung up. 

Thus, for instance, in the Tevijja Sutta, Buddha says 
to Vasettha (Vasistha): “The BrShmans of to-day chant 
over again or repeat (the mantra, sacred verses), intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited (by the 
Q>isis of old).” '■ 

Secondly, the 'levijja Sutta makes mention of the following 
Brahman schools as representatives of the post-Yedic order ; 
the Aitareyas, the Talttirlyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘ Chandavas* 
and the Bahvricas.^ 

Lastly, the same Tevijja Sutta introduces us to “ many 
very distinguished and wealthy ” BrShmans of the neo-Vedic 
order, such as Kahki (Cahki), Tsrukkha (Taruksya),* Pokkha* 
rasati (PuskarasSdi),* Janussoni (JSnasruti),® Todeyya 
(Taudeya),' and others. 

With the close of the post-Vedic period, we enter upon a 
third period which is so far removed from the ancient Vedic 
that people have begun to doubt if there is any longer a Ijuisi 
(Brahmar^i, divinely favoured seer) among them. Apastamba 
in his Bharmashtm*^ states that no sages are born among the 
men of later ages.® It is, then, merely by way of courtesy, 
or as a recognition of the worth of religion and Vedic learn' 
ing that Apastamba concedes to Svetaketu * and others the 
title of a ]]tiisi-like scholar (Srutarsi).’® Again, in a passage of 

> Dial., B , II. 804. Of. Ffl^iiii’a h'ai of Ve4io Ri«Ia, Aph. II. 4. 6S. 

’ Of, FSgini** list, Aphs. IV, 8. 102, 209. 

* Aitnroya Aropyaka, III. 0. 1.4, «(c. 

* Ipoatamba, I 10, 28, 1 j 1. 6, 19, 7. 

' Of, JBnafiruti Panlriyana, OhSndogyaUpaQliail, IV, 2, 1 

■ Dial, B., Vol. IT, pp. 800.801 ; 'Majjhima-iiikSya No. [4&-SnUai>iplta, III. 9. Of. 
PBpini, IV. 3.94. 

'1.2.6. 4.6, 

* Billiler'a Apaatsmlm, 8. B. B., II, p. XXXVII, 

' Son of UdclSInka Arupi, grnndaon of Arnpa, 

Apoatambo, I. a 6, fi. 
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the ^atapatha £r8i,hmai3ar,‘ it is alleged tliat ^vetaketa was a 
contemporary of Yajnavalkya. 

The last mentioned facts give some support to our assump- 
tion that Yainavalkya is the great landmark between the 
post-Vedio period and the neo-Vedic and later ages. In the 
history of Indian literature the period with which we are deal- 
ing is unanimously called the Sutra period. In the history of 
Indian religions the same may be designated as the period of 
^ramans and Brahmans. And it is remarkable that Yajha- 
valkya, so far as we know, is the first among the post-Vedic 
thinkers to have called attention to ^ramans. Besides the 
^ramans Yainavalkya expressly refers to the Tapasas (Hermits). 
In point of fact, we regard the period in question as that 
which shows the germs, the beginnings of all that we find 
later. 

The most remarkable feature of Indian life at this period, 
which bears upon the progress of thought and the develop- 
ment of social life, is the existence of various orders of 
teachers, both Yedio and anti-Yedic. These orders represent 
differing groups or schools of thought. These groups may 
roughly be divided into either iSramans and BrShmans or 
Hermits and Wanderers. 

The following note of Professor llhys Davids applies to the 
Hermits Hermits (Tapasas) in general; “In the 
forests adjoining the settlements, the dis- 
ciples of the various schools, living a hermit life, occupied 
themselves, according to the various tendencies of the schools 
to which they belonged, either in meditation or in sacrificial 
rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves, and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas contain- 
ing the tenets of their school. Much time was spent in 

gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance And 

there was difference of opinion, and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learniner of texts. 

' Hittory of Aneient Skniinit Literaiurc, p. 421. 
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But the hermitages where the learning, or the repeating, of 
texts was unknown were the exceptions.” ^ 

As regards the wanderers (parivrajakas we can add little 
„ to what Prof. Ehys Davids in his Buddhist 

vvanderers. 

India (pp. 141-160) has said concerning 
them. This importjsmt body or order of teachers was not 
known in India much before the rise of Buddhism, Apart 
from, and other than, the order of the. Hermits, the institution 
of the wanderers was held in great respect throughout the 
country. Like the Greek Sophists, the Indian wanderers, 
too, differed in many respects, in attitude, opinion, intelligence, 
earnestness and purpose. As Professor Rhys Davids describes 
them, “ They were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or 
nine months of every year ® wandering about precisely with 
the object of engaging in conversational discussions * on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism.” 

The system of education then prevalent in India demanded 
of every student, every learner, to travel, after he had finished 
his course under a certain teacher, or in a certain institution, 
in order to acquire experience, to better his conduct, to seek 
a more proficient teacher, to carry on learned discussions with 
others who were well-versed on the subject in which he was 
interested, in short, to further his own knowledge. There was 
no question raised as to rank, age, sex, or colour. He who 
was defeated or convinced in the discussion openly declared 
himself to be a disciple of the disputant who baflied him by 
his argument and superior wisdom. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that a spirit of toleration 
is one of the fundamental features of the religious life of 
India. As the existence of an institution, such as that of the 
wanderers, proves, this spirit of toleration was not confined to 


‘ Buddhist l?idiii, pp 140-141, Also pp. 240.7. 

* Btthlet’s Gantuma HI. 13 : “ He must not oluinge hid residonce during the rainy 
season,” III. 21. 

• Vitap^S, Tarlca, NyOya, MTmflihsa 
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religion or matters of belief, but permeated jdso every depart- 
ment of life and thought. Even we have instances where in 
the same family the members (as is now the case in Japan) 
were adherents of different schools and yet lived happily 
together. 

Now to turn to Indian philosophy, the neo-Vedic period 
was so far removed from the ancient Vcdic that thinkers had 
in course of time ceased to feel the faseination of, and cherish 
admiration for, Vedic learning and Vedic rites. Some of the 
rightminded philosophers, with their later successors, were all 
ranged against the Vedic theologians, the Brahman priests. 
All of them agreed in viewing Vedic study in the light of 
not-knowledge or ignorance (avidya),' in estimating the four 
Vedas and the Vedic Sciences as the lower knowledge,* in 
, , teaching that the Self (atman) was not 

obtainable by the study of the Veda,* 
in holding that the three Vedas were subject to the three 
qualities (gu^ias ‘), in questioning the divine origin of the 
Vedas* and all efficacy of the sacrifices, funeral oblations, 
or the gifts to the priesthood, enjoined in the Vedas,® and in 
stoutly maintaining that the observance of moral precepts and 
the contemplation, knowledge, and realisation of the nature 
of Brahman were far superior to the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, and the acquisition of Vedic learning.* 


I. 1. 4-0 : “ aparit vidTC,” 

* Ibid, in. 8. 8 ; EatliSpaniyad, 1. 2. 88. 

‘ Bhagavad-glU, II. 4. 8 ) “ Triigavya-nfayB ’^ed* nbtralgiipyo bliaTfriuoa." Of. 
the SSi&Ichya-kBrikC, 8. 

* “ Na hySptavSdA nabhaao aipatanti." VbpnpnTtpa. 

* The yiewe of Ajita Kefia-Kambalin, and of tho»e of hie aohool. 

» Here ia the eummary of the Bnddha’e yiewe on sacrifices. The sacrifice performed 
with ghee, oil, butter, milk, Iioney, and engar only ia better than that at which liring crea* 
tnres are slanghtered Better than this mode of sacrifice is charity, especially that which 
is extended to holy n^id upright men Better still Is the putting np of monasteries. But 
better than this is certainly the observance of motnl precepts. And the beat of all eaori- 
floea is the fourfold meditation or philosopbio contemplation. See Dial, B. II. 180-188. 
Of, BhagayadgttC, IV. 38 s “ SreyOn dravyamayM yaJftO] jlUlna-yajan^! parmnt^pni^ " i 
Safikara'a Viyekacfifjimapi, 2 j The Jaina Uttar«dhyayana SBtrn, XIV. 12. 

25 
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The histor;y of such a revolt against the Vedic modes of 
lear pipg and sacrifice goes back to ancient times. It can be 
traced, at least, as far back as the celebrated hymn on I'rogs,‘ 
which is hurled, according to Prof. Kax Mtiller,* as a satire at 
the Vedic priest-hood, or better, at the system of hyran-ohant- 
ing. But, as we saw, it was the school of thinkers called 
the Kavaseyas who were the first to raise this question: “Why 
should we repeat the Veda or offer this kind of sacrifice 
Their views were, later on, worked out by prataa’dana.* In 
the meantime, Mahidasa asked himself this important ques- 
tion : ‘People say — Hymn, Hymn (ulctha, uktha) ! But do 
they know what Hymn means ? A little earlier than Pratar- 
dana’s view, that like all ordinary works, the saorificial obla- 
tions.have an end, some unknown thinker felt himself bound 
to express this view : “What people call sacrifice (yajfia),* that 
is really holy life (brahmacarya).” ’’ 

Although the neo-Vedic period is so far removed from the 
ancient Vedic, the task of philosophy is not, as 
*opS yrtLtt y®t> accomplished. This fact is nowhere so 
clearly brought out as in the famous episode of 
Indrh and Praj&pati, contained in the ChAndogya ITpanisad.^ 
The gods deputed Indra to PrajSpati to gain a knowledge of the 
Self, — Brahman the source of immortality and fearlessness. 
Indra lived with Prajapati as a pupil for thirty-two years. The 
first answer of PrajSpati was ; The body is the self (atms), — 
the immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra was satisfied in his 
heart for the time being. But on further reflection, his faith 
was shaken, and he began to think, if the body be the self or 


• lligTeda,Vn. 168. 

' Htitory of Anoient Sanikriti HteratoTo, pp. 494 ff. 

' Aitareya Irapyaka, HI. 2.6.S 

• KanyltaU Upanifad, 11 6. 

■ Aitaroya Irapyaka, H. l.S.l. 

• Ohtndogya Upanifad. Ill 16.1 • " Uaa is worifloe." 
’ JUd, VIII. 5.1. 

• Ibid, VUl, 7-16. 
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the organism be the highest reality, where is then immor* 
tality ? So he oame again as a pupil to Prajapati, and lived 
with him another thirty*two years. 

The second answer of Prajapati was— The dreaming, 
imagining mind is the Self, — the immortal, fearless Brahman. 
It satisfied Indra for the time being. But he began again to 
feel doubt. Though the dreaming, imagining mind is not 
entirely dependent on the body or affected by material condi> 
tions (like the senses), yet it is not altogether unconscious of 
pleasure and pain. If so, where is immortality or fearlessness 
(amiritam abhayam) ? 

The third answer given by Prajapati was— The soul, whole 
and serene in the state of dreamless sleep, is the Self,— the 
immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra remained content with it 
for a while. But farther reflection led him to feel doubt. 
The soul in the state of dreamless sleep knows neither itself, 
nor other existent things (bhfltSni), It goes then into utter 
annihilation (vinasam evapito bhavati).^ If this be the case, 
there is no good in it. So he came again as a pupil to Praja- 
pati. This time Prajapati plainly told Indra that his know- 
ledge did not reach further. However, he asked Indra to stay 
another five years. Prajapati did not mean to express any 
further opinion, but just to offer an explanation (anuvyakhya) 
of that which he had said before. 

This episode poetically illustrates the fact that the thought 
of the post-Vedic period was troubled by the consciousness of 
failure in its q^uest of immortality and fearlessness (amritam, 
abhayam). Only the material or physical, or the mental or 
psychical had been assumed as the ultimate ground of 
immortality. The neo-Vedic thinkers sought, therefore, to 

See for the analyeis of this Upani^d passage by the Baddha, ilrst, the PotthapCdak. 
Butta ia the Dlgha-BikSya, I, p. 195 (Dial. B 11, 269-260), and then, the Bnhmajala Sntta, 
Digha-nihaya, I, p 34 (Dial. B, II, pp. 40-4O). Bee alao D’ Alwia’s “Boddhist NirrSna," p. 
47 ; and Jneohi's Joina Sutras, II. 238, 839, Note carefnlly why Baddha catalognei the 
riews under the name of AmiihiUiionisni (Uechedoiu, ticSsaia). 
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establish it on the basis of pure metaphysics or logical 
abstraction. 

We must call attention here to the method adopted by 
Method of amoge. MahSvira and Buddha in dealing with the 
went. philosophies of the period. In contradistinc- 

tion to his own system called Kiriyaiii or Kiriytlvada, Mahavlra, 
as his disciples tell us, broadly divided the philosophical views 
of his time into three groups— (1) Akiriyaih, (2) A^iDanaih, 
and (3) Vinayam.^ Buddha’s division into (1) Sakkaya-ditthi, 
(2) Vicikiocha, and (8) Silabbataih ® is almost identical, as 
we shall see, with that of his predecessor. According to this 
grouping, we propose to consider the teachers of the philo- 
sophies in question under these three heads — (1) Metaphy- 
sicians, (2) Sceptics, and (S) Moralists. 


I. Tee Metaphysioians. 

(AkriySmdms.) 

By the term Akiriyaih or Akriyavada Mahavlra understood 
a theory of life and existence, or any mode of speculation, which 
was in some way antagonistic to, or which did not fit well into, 
his own doctrine, rightly described as Kiriyaiii or Kriyavada — 
the doctrine of free-will activity, Dynamism.” Kriyavada 
is otherwise called implicitly in the language of Mahavlra,* 
and explicitly in the language of Buddha,® Kammavada or 
the Doctrine of Action. Accordingly, the term Akiriyaih may 
be held as equivalent to Akammavilda or the Doctrine of 

' Utt^-adhyayana Siitiu, XVIII, 23 ; SStvakritS^gn, X, ; etc, 

* Batana-Satta ; DbamtuHadga^i, 1002 ; etc. 

*.* •< AcohitU KiTiya.vadi vayanti, nocoliltti Akuiya-vadiyit The KrijavMins apeak 
of existence, while the AkriyS^adina of non-exiatenee," Quoting this verse tconi a 
eanonicaleonroe,&UbkaaayS! Kiiyfl JivSdi padSrthOatttyftdikaiii vaditniii filiaih yefSin 
te KriySvSdinati. Btad viparyastft iVviyUrSAmBi}. liokSyatikel; iSskySdayAS oa teiBin 
ettnaira nSsti kntaa tat kriytt tajjanito vn kamabandha iti,” SQtrakyiiSnga (ed. 
Dhanapati), p. 466, 

' Abgnttara.nik3ya, I, p. 286. 
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non*Aotion. As Suddharman, the chief disciple of Mahavlra, 
expounds his master’s view/ the Akriyavadins or pure Meta* 
physicians teach the annihilation of good actions by denying 
the potentiality of Karma in future existence. Referring 
obviously to the MuDd^kas, the Gautamakas, the Katyayanas, 
and others, Suddharman adds : They declai'e that the sun does 
not rise there (in the Brahma-world), nor does it set. The 
moon does not Avax, nor does it wane. No rivers flow 
there, nor do any winds blow/ The whole world is said to 
be barren, eternal and solid.® Just as a blind man, surfounded 
though he be with light, does not see objects because of his 
blindness,^ so the Akriyavadins having a perverted intellect 
(niruddhapaDun), do not apprehend the laws of action, though 
they really exist. 

In the. Sthanaftga (IV. 4), Mahavira alludes to eight classes 
of thinkers all under the same name of the Akriyavadins, vig., 
(1) Ekkavadins or Monists, Theists, Monotheists j (2) A^ikka- 
vadins or Pluralists ; (3) Mitavadins or Extensionists ; (4) 
Nimmitavadins or Gosmogonists ; (5) Sayavadins or Sensualists ; 
(6) Samucchedavadins or Annihilationists ; (7) Niyavadins or 
Etemalists ; and (8) Na-santi-paralokavadins.or Materialists. ® 
In the Brahmajaia Sutta (Digha-nikaya, 1. 12-E9), Buddha 
adopts almost the same method of classification. Omitting 
the Eel-wrigglers or Sceptics (Amara-vikkhepakas), Buddha 
mentions (1) Sassatavadins or Etemalists; (2) Ekacoa- 
sassatavadins or Serai-eternalists ; (3) Antanantikas or Exten- 
sionists ; (4) Adhicoa-samuppannikas or Eortuitous Originists,' 
(6) Uddliam-aghatanikas or Eschatologists including SanSi- 
vadins, AsaMi-vadins, and Neva-sanni-n&saSni-vgdins ; 

‘ ButrakvitSAga, 1. 12 4 • *• Lavilva saiAki^S aiiSgachi no klkiyaiA Shaiiutf Akitiya- 
■v*4i." SilSbka -wrongly interpreia LaTira gnibkiyft as moaning the liokftyataa and the 
^kayg (Baddhiete), and othora. _ I'he oxpreBaion layftva eadi-kiyS : laya ova satkriyS. 

’ Clf. h[u^dakn>T7pani$ad, II. 2. 10 j Kntlio, V 15; SretfiSvatara, VI 14; Bhagarad 
OltB, IX. 16. 6. 

* Xa$ha Upanifiad, I. 2. 13 ; BhagaVad Grits, IT. 10.20 eto. 

* Kim^ka TTpanijad, I. 2. 8 ; Ka^ha, II. 5. 

* Suhrader’a Indigchon riiilosophiet p]>. 64-67. 
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(6) Uoohedavadins or Annihilationists ; (7) Dittha-dhamma- 
nifabanav§dins“the Sensualists or Positivistic Hedonists.^ 
SllSilka in his Acarafiga-Tika (ed. Dhanapati, p. 14), gives 
the following six types of Akriyavada, each considered from 
two standpoints — subjective and objective (svatati, paratali). 
(1) Eala-v5da ; (2) Isvara-v5da ; (3) Atma-vSda ; (4) Niyati- 
vsda ; (6) Svabhava-vada ; and (6) Yadriccha-vada. A similar 
classification can be traced in several older texts.’’ The 
historical value of this mode of classification is very slight. 
Instead of enlightening us, it serves in many places only to 
confuse us. The terms sometimes overlap one another in 
their denotation, and are hardly used with precision of mean* 
ing. The significance is not at all clear, unless they are 
studied in constant reference to those individual thinkers to 
whose views they actually apply. 


^ Of, Xath&vatthu.uommentaiy, p. 6. 

* S,g,, SvGtSiratara Cpauigad (1. 2) gives XSla.VSda, Svabh&va>T8tla, Niyati-vilda, 
YadHcohS-vada, Bhuta-vSda, Pnrn^a-vada, and ISvara-vSda. Alvagfaogainhis SaundavSnanda 
BSvya (XVI, 17) adds to these Frakriti.viids] of. Bnddhaoarita, IX. The text of Sntirata 
(ed. Caloatia, p, ^6) refers also to Pari^Sma-veda, Of. BTibat-SathhiiS, 1. 7. The IfahC. 
bodhi JSteka (No, S28) gtros them as AiietQ.ySda, Issara’kSraQa-vada, Fnbbekata-T>da, 
Uocheda-vSda, besides Khatta-vijjS>ySda ; <f. the same in ;Srya3um's JStakamftht. See 
also AAgattata-nikSyn, I, p. 173 f. ; SStrakflUAga 1. 12, IL 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Thh DooTunrE of Time. 

{KSla-vada,.) 

The Dootrine of Time, as set forth in the Atharva-veda, 
is restated in the Mahahharata more than once, and with 
some important variations indicative of its later development. 
The doctrine, so far as it can he traced, here and there, in the 
words of some of the post-Yedic thinkers, such as Badhva, 
Yajhavalkya, and others, may be said to have followed the 
lines of Aghamarsana's hymn in the Rig-veda . ' Their expres* 
sion, be it remembered, like that qf Aghamari^a^, is not 
exactly Time (E^la) but rather the Year (Saihvatsara). 

It is of great historical importance to notice that 
the conception of poat-ens (aparanta-kappanS) or specula- 
tion concerning the future (aparantanuditthi) * plays no 
important part in the earliest types of Indian thought. 

No doubt, among the post-Vedic thinkers, many spoke of 
FrajSpati as the Year. But Badhva was perhaps the first to 
maintain : The Great Person is the Year, which causes some 
beings to fall together, and causes others to grow up.”® And 
Yajfiavalkya only added that from Brahman the speechless 
Year revolved with the days.* We have speculations of several 
earlier thinkers, since Mahidasa, a1}out the future of man. 

As regards the future of the world-system 
as a whole, it is’ merely implied in the hymn 
^ceriied with the Paiamesthin” that the generating 

future of the world. • ’ o o 

principles, the elemental forces, the self- 
determined movement and the dynamic energy, from which 

■ l^ig-veda, X. ISa 

* DTghe.]iilESya, I. aO; Obtiittmiigahgafi, 1820 

* Aitueye Ara^yeln III. S. 8. 7. (8- B. E, Vol. I). 

* Bribed &r«9yak« UpMii*ad, IV. 4. 16 . " Teimaa wtrUt snihTetMro pert- 

TWttate.” 
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If the Atharvana doctrine of time be closely RTra.TniTiflil , 
we hardly find any emphasis laid on the side of cessa- 
tion, destruction, dissolution, disappearance, or absorp- 
tion.^ Almost all tliat is said in the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda regarding time relates to its eternal exis- 
Time controBlied' with tence, and its creative and ordaining power, 
the Atharva^a. other hand, the Epic doctrine of 

time seems to lay the whole stress on the destructive phase 
of nature ; in other words, the optimism of earlier thought 
is overshadowed by the pessimistic gloom of later speculations. 
Moreover, the Atharvaija doctrine of time is cosmological in 
its main conception, while the Epic doctrine is anthi’opologi- 
cal, being concerned chiefly with the fate, or the joy and 
sorrow, weal and woe, of the individual. The point in which 
the two doctrines show a resemblance to each other is that 
both are garbed in naive, poetic or unsystematic expressions. 

I. The Epic Doctrine of Time. 

A systematic exposition of the Epic doctrine of time is 
attempted, with considerable success, by Dr. Schrader.* 
According to his exposition, time is conceived, in the Maha- 
bharata, under its various aspects. 

(1) As Dista or the Determined comprising the natural, and 
that which is willed by the individual. The life-term of 
living beings is called the determined, i.e., natural time.^ 'VHien 
the time-factor is brought into play by the will or act of man 
it is said to be willed by the individual.® 

(2) As Daiva or the Fateful. The state of time, which 
prevails due to the works of the gods, demons, or such natural 
causes as cold, heat, rain, hunger, thirst, and disease, goes by 
the name of Daiva. The Daiva may be distinguished from 
the Di§ta as the non-human or super-human from the human 
(paurusa), the pre-destined or unforeseen from the foreseen, 

> Indiaolien PhAoBophie, pp. 21-27. 

* AiJiarTa-Teda, X. 3. 16 ; XII. 3. 66 : “ FarS di$^t paiAynfa^} $ dif^aib xiAtia jaraae 
bi neBat." 

* UababliSrata, V. 77. 10 : " jod onyad di^^-bliSvaBya purngasya Bvayodi-kpitain.*' 

26 
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or as the aate-natal from that which belongs to the present 
existence.^ 

(3) As Hatha ® — the fortuitous or Accidental. 

(4) As Bhavya®-Bhavitavya — the Inevitable or that which 
must happen in the future even in defiance of the series of 
natural causation. 

(6) As Vihita* or that which is regulated (niyata) by 
men, for instance, the time to sit, the time to lie down, the 
time to walk, stay, eat and drink. 

(6) As Bhagadheya or that which acts as the cause of 
happiness and misery in the world. There are many passages 
of the Mahshharata illusrating this aspect of the doctrine of 
time. 

for instance, in the Santi-parva Bali says to Sakra 
All beings, whether strong or weak, handsome or ugly, 
fortunate or wretched, are swept away by time. Time is 
too deep to be fathomed. It is like an ocean without any 
island in it. Endle.ss is the ceaseless flow of time. Time 
ordains all things, and destroys all creatures. As it produces 
everything, so it takes away everything. Time works upon 
all things, and it is through time that all things reach a 
termination. Time protects, time shatters. 
Persons well-versed in the Vedas conceive 
time as Brahman. The months and fort- 
nights are its body, which is invested with the days and 
nights as its garments. The seasons are its senses, and the 
year is its mouth. Time as Brahman has neither beginning 

> “ FSrva.jannia-ksitaia karma tad daivam iti kathynte,” iTitopadosa, PrastSranS, 
82. daiva-purva-ktita (porra-daihika), at Maim, VII. 168, XI. 47, and YSjfiavalkya, I. 848. 

* Ha'^ha — BlSkatSUya, yadvicohika, akasmika, akSra^a, ahetnka, adhicca-aamuppaima. 
According to Kilakaptha, " aointitaBy&tarkitosya oa Bblio ba^ho^.” 

* Of. “avasyam bbariao,” Kflina-SStra, II 31. ^ 

* Of, paiipanlta>ksla|}, Eau^iliya AithasiEgtra, VII. 6. Ill : " Tvam etSvantam 
kSlam ce^^Bva, aliain etiCrantaiu knlam ceftisva iti” paripanitakalal} ; tbtd, VI. 1. 
13. TaSodhara in hia commentary on the KSmaautra, II. 31, reads palSyati 
instead of playati. 

* Ssnti.parra, seciions 223-2S6. 
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nor end ; it is eternal. Brahman in the form of time is the 
• refuge of all creatures. Who can go beyond time ? Time 
cannot be evaded by running or standing still. Some say 
that Brahman is fire ; some that it is Prajapati ; some that 
it is the seasons or the month, or fortnight, days, hours, 
morning, noon, evening, twinkling, or moment. Thus people 
speak diversely of time which is one. Time is Brahman, the 
eternity. 

Secondly, from an important passage in the Adiparva we 
learn : Time is the root cause of aU that are and are to be, 
and of pleasure and pain. Time creates, time destroys. 
Time is vigilant while all are asleep. Time is uncon- 
querable.^ 

II. Griticisni of the Hpie doctnne of time. 

The Buddhist Jataka (No. 245) offers, a criticism of 
the Epie doctrine of time. In former ages, when king 
Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived a BrOliman who 
was well- versed in the three Vedas and became a far-famed 
teacher. He had five hundred pupils under him. It 
happened that in course of time his pupils began to think, 
“We know as much as our teacher : there is no difference.” 
The teacher knowing thi.s, put to them a question — a parados, 
in order to tame them, proud and stubborn as they had all 
become. The question was this — Time consumes all thmgs, 
including even itself. Can you tell me who consumes 
time — ^the all-consumer 

Strange to say, there was not one amongst them who could 
answer it. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. 
Seeing that none succeeded in solving the riddle, the 

» “ pacati bhutSni, KBlalj saiiiliarate PrajOl;. Kttla^]i gnptesu jagarti, KBldhi 

dSratikrainafc.” This verse is quoted in SilSilto’s IcarSftgfttHBS (od. Dhanapati, 
p. 14 ), tf, "Xaiat prasfitiiii bhutanSA,” Gau^apSda-Karika ; "Tatalf KSla-vaUd 
era" ; Ifukti TTpani^ad, 1. 48 j ete. 

* “ESlo bhutSni, sabbaniva sabattauB, To ua kaiagbaso bbuto so bbdta. 

pacaniib pacati.*’ 
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teacher said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that . 
this question is in the three Vedas. You think that you know 
all that I knoAV I” 

Here the Brahman is represented as a Vedic thinker, but 
he was rather a Bodhisattva or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on 
Buddhist lines who opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine 
of time. According to the Vedic theory, time not only 
consumes everything, but also itself in the sense, as the 
commentator points out, that even the time-before-meal 
and the time-after-meal do not abide (na papunati). Accord- 
ing to the Bodhisattva’s view, an Arahat is the consumer 
of time (kalaghaso), inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies 
to sensuality, eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is 
released for ever from metempsychosis. 

A second, but far more philosophical criticism is offered 
by Svetasvatara.^ Some wise men, deluded, speak of time as 
the first cause of everything. But time cannot be regarded 
as the first cause. Eor God is the first cause, while time, like 
nature, fate, chance, and soul, is but one of the proximate or 
secondary causes. It is God by whose power (Sakti) and 
might the Brahma- wheel Is made to revolve. God covers this 
world. He is the knower, the time of time (ksla-ksla).® It 
is at the command of God that this world unfolds itself,—* 
the world constituted of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
God is the beginning. It is God who produces the causes 
uniting the soul with the body. God is above the three kinda 
of time — past, present, and future ; He is without parts. God 
is beyond ail forms of time ; He is the other, from whom this 


> Svet&Svatara TTpanifadi 2-4} VI. 14-16. 

• The time of Ume— the destroyer of time. VijaBuStman erplaina Trai^-lrin. 
“KBlasya niyautS, upaharta— the ordainer, regulator of time.” A.ftTfn.yftn.i,T..ia. aTpiain. 
the same ap “ KSH earva-yinafia-kilr!, taeydpi vinMa-kara^ ’’—time ia the deatroyer of 
ell, eTen of that God ia the deatroyer,” Thia ia a common aentiment in the later litera- 
ture, e^., The ICahSnSrayaQa TTpanifad aaya: "I am time, bat of Ume I am not.” 
(Ahameva kSlo, n&haib kslaaya.) 
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world moves round. God makes all, God knows all ; He is 
' the self-caused, the knower (jha), the time of time. 

Asvaghosa criticises the view according to which time is 
the root-cause of weal and woe. He maintains that the pain 
of existence, the pain as a common accident experienced 
(pravrittiduhkha), is due to our craving, and other such 
mental causes, but not to time. It is, in other words, on 
account of craving (tri^x^a), and not on account of time, nature, 
or the like, that men, imbued with passionate and delusive 
qualities (sarajastamaska), become subject to death, while 
those who are without these qualities are not reborn.* 

The author of the Ssrhkhya-sUtra^ maintains : Bondage does 
not befall man because of time. For time being all-pervading 
and eternal in its nature, is equally and also perhaps eter- 
nally associated with all. Or, as the commentator puts it, 
“ The bondage of man is not caused by time ; because if 
it were the cause, there could be no separation such as 
that of the liberated and unliberated, because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal is at all times associated 
with all men, and must, therefore, bring all into bondage, 
if any.”® 

“ Everytliing is caused by time. Time alone determines 
men’s prosperity and adversity, victory and defeat, and happi- 
ness and misery. By time Bali is made Indra. By time he 
is removed elsewhere."* And by time again he will be restored 
to his former position. All are due to time.”® VatsyAyana 
discards this view, and holds, on the contrary, that manly 
strength, self-help, or free-will activity is the principal means 
and cause of success in all matters.® 

> SaundttranandS-kSvja, XVI, 17. 

“ 1, 12 ; “ kSla-yogato yyipiiui uityasya Bai'VO-saaibaudliSt." 

> Ballantyue’s SSiiikUya Apboi-isinH ol Kapila, 1. 12. Of. Bilblar’g “Vialipti'* XX, 48 s 
"Eaia (time) is no one’a friend and no one's enemy.” 

* Vyavaropita — pStale niyojita— Commentator. 

• EBma-tdtra, II. 27-29. 

•Ibid, II, 80; " parofa-kSra (xprayatna) pCrrakatrOt BatT«>fiav{itibiSm apSya>|r 
pmiyaryalt-'’ 
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Oaijakya’s view seems, in this respect, reconciliatory rather 
than polemical. Of strength, place and tiroe, strength is 
superior to the rest. Such is the view of some teachers. 
Some give predominance to place on the ground that on land 
a dog hafiELes a crocodile, while in water a crocodile defeats a 
dog. There are some teacliers with whom Lime is predominant. 
Their reason is this. At day-time a crow kills an owl, while 
during night an owl kills a crow. But according to 
CSiiakya’s view, the three factors — strength, place and time, 
are auxiliary to one another.^ 

We have no criticism whatever of the doctrine of time 
from Mahavira and Buddha. But Kriyavadins (Dynamists) 
as both of them were, it may be safely imagined that their 
views would have been identical in their general spirit with 
those attributed to Vatsyftyana and others. Their general 
attitude is clear, at any rate, from the manner in which they 
have attacked the hypothesis of any efiBLcient cause, such as 
God, Bate, Chance, or the like.^ 

III. Defence of the Epic dooU'ine of tme. 

The Vedic or Epic doctrine of time, was not without its 
strong defenders among the philosophers, the chief of whom 
was Sakayanya in the Maitri Upanisad.® As a later thinker, 
Sakayanya deals with various questions as to the form, 
manifestation, division, existence, and infinity of time. But 
the main problem with which his speculations are concerned 
is whether time is the original cause of everything or not. 

In the language of Sakayanya, Time (Kala), Death 
(Tama) and Life (PraDa) are, in a sense, identical. TiilcA 
fire, air, sun, food (anna, earth), Brahma, Rudra, and Vispu, 
time is one of the chief manifestations of Brahman, the 
highest Deity. 

* Kantilya-Arthasaatra, IX. 1. 136-186 ; *' poraspara-aSahakS hi 8akti.deia-kalaJ!i." 

® Stttra-XribSi'iga, I 12 j II. 2-79; 1.6-27; 1.10*17; AbguttaxanikSya, 111.186; 
UahShodhi lataka in Faaaboll’g Istaka and in Aryasura’a Jutaka-mSlS. 

* Uaitri Upanisad, IV. 6.6, 
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He quotes several earlier views ^ in support of his own 
•theory, hut curiously enough some are quite contradictory. 
His quotations are these : — 

(1) Pood (anna) is the cause of all that is time of food, 
and the sun is the cause of time. The visible form of time 
is the year, consisting of twelve mouths, made up of twink- 
lings (nimesas) and other measures. 

(2) As many portions of time as there are, the sun moves 
through them. He who meditates on time as Brahman, from 
him time moves far away. 

(3) As from time all beings flow, so from time they 
grow, and in time they vest. Time has form, and time is 
formless.® 

(4) “ Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great 
Self, but he who knows into what time itself is dissolved, he 
is the knower of the Yeda.” 

Sakayanya’s personal views are given as follows. Time in 
itself is imperceptible by the senses. The progress of the 
sun, for instance, is the evidence of its existence. There are 
in fact two forms of Brahman, time (kala) 
non- time (akala). That which had 
existed before the sun came into existence 
is non-time. Non-time is without parts, i.e., indivisible. That 
which originates from the sun, and has parts (i.e., is divisible) 
is Time. Of time that is divisible, the year is the form, from 
which all creatures are born. As they are generated from 
the year, so they return to rest in the year. Thus the year 
is Prajapati, is time, food, the embodiment of Brahman, nay. 
Brahman himself, the self. This manifest time is the great 
ocean of beings. The sun, the source of all life (Savitri), 
dwells in it. The moon, stars, planets, the year, and the rest 

> Hailsri Upani^ad, VI. 14-16. 

* “ Ealo taorbir amurtiiqSn." Max MCllec translates “ time le viaibie (aun), and 
invisible (momenta).” 
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are generated from it. These are, in their turn, the causes 
of all that is good or evil in this world. Therefore, Brahman 
is the Solar Self, the soul of the sun, and the sun must he 
conceived under the name of time. 

In the second place, all that human imagination can depict 
of time is to be found in a passage of the Toga-Vasistha 
Ramsyana, the date of which is evidently far later than that 
of the Mahahharata and the Maitri TJpanijad. This passage is 
put into the mouth of Bama, the mystic interlocutor of the 
dialogue, in order perhaps to keep the view quite distinct 
from the real system of the Yoga-Vasistha-RsmSyana, as 
expounded by Vasistha. Of three long chapters (33>35) of 
the first book called Vairagya-prakarana, we shall be content 
with giving a brief summary : — 

Time is' known under three names as Daiva, Kala and 
Kritanta.^ Time is called the Universal Soul because it 

swallows the universe within itself. Time 

BSma'8 views of time. 

is all-pervading, but it has no perceptible 
form of its own, except that it is imperfectly known by the 
names of years, ages (yugas) and aeons (kalpas).® Time 
is divided, though in itself indivisible ; consumed, though in- 
combustible ; perceived, though imperceptible in its nature. 
Time is the subtlest of all things. Time has no other charac- 
ter or function but that of action and motion.* It is by its 
action and motion that the existence of time is made known 
to us. Thus according to mystic Rama, as according to Zono 
and Ohrysippus, time is to bo defined as " the extension of the 
motion of the world,” * — a ceaseless motion of the universe, 
an endless succession of external events. 


' Yog».VS 8 i(i^lia>BainS 7 aga, I. SS. 1, 0 : "DaiTnm KSlafi ca kathj'ato.—Tritl^afi on 
XfltantoU nlma.” 

* Yoga-Vuiftilia 1. 18. 7 1 ‘*Yn sa-Tatnn-kalpftkhyait; Idfidt pvaka^ta q^atal). Bupalrala* 
kgyarflpltina aavnun tiimmyfi tfsthati.” 

* IMS, I. 8Si 8 ; “ Eiiyam.atiadtite yuy* BTaparispandaifipiva^. Nfin^ad dlak^yate 
rBpan na karma na lamChitam.” 

* ZeUar*! " Btoioi, Bptounaiuti and Boeptioa,*' pp, 18S.187. 
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The function of time consists in the act of creating and 
dissolving the world-system. Time stands the foremost of 
all deceitful players, the artificer who, sporting for the period 
of an aeon, loses his own existence in the eternity of Brahman, 
the spirit of spirits. But time after a short rest, as it were, 
reappears as at once the creator, the preserver, and the des- 
troyer of the world, — as the remembrancer of the past. Ac- 
tion (karma), also described as Fate (niyati), is to time as a 
wife to a husband. 

Time is the source of all hatred and greed, — the cause of 
misfortunes and vicissitudes. Hundreds of great kalpas may 
even pass away, yet there is nothing to move eternity to pity 
or to stop its course. At the close of an aeon (kalpante), time 
dances about, like a skull-hearer (kapalika), with a long chain 
of the bones of the dead. Time then assumes its terrifying 
form of fire (pralajAgni), to dissolve the w'orld in empty space, 
or to reduce the cosmos to a chaos. Even BrahmS, Indra, 
and such other gods cease then to exist. Although thus the 
world is destroyed and renewed alternately and endlessly, the 
seeds of things are never de.stroyed. From these seeds arise 
in course of time the four types of existence (the oviparous, 
the viviparous, etc.). These types ot concrete existence are 
to be regarded, contrary to the modern view of evolution, as 
eternally fixed. 

IV. Infinity of Time : The constant cycle of existence. 

Although a later authority, the Sukraniti makes ns under- 
stand that matters with which a Pursiia deals broadly • fall 
under two heads : cosmology and history.' The creation of 
heaven and earth and firmament, the np- 
'‘oiofft heaval of land from water, the distribution 
oai and historioai. qJ mountains, plains and waters, the appari- 
tion of the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets, the 
formation of clouds, the circulation of water, the exchange 


27 


» SskranTti, IV. 3. 104.106. 
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of heat and cold between land and sea and sky, the origin 
and propagation of species from the primordial (or, proto- . 
plasmic) matter, the evolution of social gnidcs and all other 
human institutions, the elevation and degradation of the 
moral sense, etc., form the subject-matters of a Parana.’ In 
the language of Buddha, Parana, LokSyata, or cosmology con- 
sists of speoulaf.ions ‘about existence and non-existence’ 
(bhava-katha, vibhava-katha).^ A Parana in its historical 
aspect is sharply discriminated from an ItihSsa or legend as 
we generally understand it. Strictly, Purana is not history, 
but rather the philosophy of history.* It is not the aim of a 
PurSna or “ Universal History ” to produce any record of 
‘hard facts* associated with fixed dates, bnt to indicate philo- 
sophically, or perhaps scientifically, the successive stages of 
natural evolution, — to speculate, in other words, about the 
cycles or epochs of events, natural and historical, physical, 
psychical, social and individual, in their uniform and endless 
succession. 

The two aspects of a Parana are so closely interconnected 
that it is impossible to separate them. In the history of 
Indian literature, after the Vedas are to be 
of^th^teiTO^ placed the Brahraaijas (ineluding the Forest- 

and Upaiiisads) ; after the Brilhraaijias, 
the Itihasa-Puraijas ; after these, the six 
VedSjlgas with which the SQtra-Uteralure begins ; and after 
the Vedaugas, the Afigas, the Pitakas, the Nitl-sastras, the. 
Hharma-sastras, the Epics, and all the rest. Among the 
VedShgas, the Kalpa-sulras and the Jyotisas have to deal 
with divi.sions of time. The same holds true of the Nlti- 
saStras and tlie Dharma-sa.sti*as. At first the name Pur3)ja 
denoted cosmological speculations embodied in the Brahma^as. 


' Mann, 1.21-84. 

• nigha-nikSya, I, pp 8-0. 

’ Ibid, p. 178, Buddha’s oxprossion ‘ loka-akkhSjihn ’ corresponds almost to Huxley's 
'history of the earth' or * Universal history.' 
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Later on, a class) of literatiivc arose to which the use of the 
name Puraija came to he restricted. The earlier specimens of 
Purajpas are to he found in the Vedic hymns, the Brahma^as, 
the Aggafina sutta, the Manu-smriti, the Mahahharata, and 
the like. There is a great deal of truth behind the tradition 
that the Puranas ai*e Upa-vedas — ‘ Those which stand close 
to the Vedas.’ Por in the Vedic speculations we find nothing 
but the bare outlines of the Puraiias. 

Towards the close of the post-Vedic period, Nidhi appears 
in a list of science.^ Nidhi or the so-called 
The science o£ Time. ggiQjjpQg of is in reality nothing more 

than a systematised division of time. It is incorporated in 
the Kautihya Artha-sastra,'^ the Manu-Smyiti, the Maha- 
bhSrata, the Brihat-samhita, and several other later texts. 
A practical division of time into year, half-year, five or six 
seasons, months, fortnights, is indeed as old as the Vedas. In 
the earlier reckoning, however, the greatest limit of time does 
not seem to have extended beyond a year (samvatsara), and a 
hundred winters.** Evidently, then, the conception of four 
yugas (ages) : Satya (Kyita), Treta, Lvapara, and Kali— ia 
post-Vedic, and occurs for the first time in the Taittiriya 
Brahmaija.‘ Still later, we have the conceptions of Man- 
vantaras (intervals of Manus) and Kalpas or Mohakalpas 
(Epochs, Aeons, Cycles, or Millenniums). When the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India in the fourth century 
B.O., he found the yuga-measurement of time already in 
existence. The Kautillya Artha-s'astra hears testimony to the 
same fact. But it can be proved on the evidence of the Jaina 
and Buddhist texts, that the conception of Kalpas and Maha- 
kalpas, not to say of yugas, became prevalent in the country 

^ OhSndogya Upanigad, VII. 2. 1 5 VII. 7. 1. 

‘ The diTiaioDB of time aa given in the Kantiiiya Aitha*SBBtra (11. 20. 88 j IX. 1. 186- 
186) differ in certain rospeota from thoao in the Mann-Smtiia (I. 63-64), the UahSbhSrata 
(Xir. 282. 12-81; XII. 283. 4-7), and the Inatitnies of Vigpu (XX. 1-20), 

> ?.ig.veda, X. 190. 2 ; VII. 66. II, 16 ; etc. 

* See Bnlea of human aaortfice. 
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sometime before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
conception played some part not only in the teachings of 
Maba-vlra and Buddha, hut also in those of GosSla,^ their 
common predecessor, the reputed leader of the l-jivika 
school. Thus the date of the conception of Kalpas and 
Mahakalpas may be safely placed somewhere in the neo- 
Vedic and pre-Buddhistic-period. Purther, it would seem 
that the conception of Manvantaras (Manu-intervals)® is histori- 
cally later than that of Kalpas, just as the theory of 
Incarnations (Avataras)“ is posterior to the conception of 
Manvantaras. 

In connexion with these ancient cosmological speculations 
we have to note three points of philosophical importance. 
(1) That they all imply a certain reference to infinity of time 
and eternity of the world of generation. (2) That they involve 
something of a Stoic notion of the infinite divisibility of time, 
—the notion which forms the basis of the atomic theory of 
time in the Jaina Bravya-samgraha (V! 22). (3) That in their 
purely cosmological aspect they seem to he either Platonic or 
Aristotelian in character. "Platonic”^ because they have 
reference to the notion of a Player,® who, sporting as it were, 
or of an artificer (mayin), who by his artifice (sva-mayayS),® 
repeats the world again and again <id vtifinitwm, Awil 
“ Aristotelian ’ because they presuppose a fully real individual 
as the originator of aU changes. 


^ nial B. 11 , p. 72 : ” 8,400,000 periods " (HaUl.kappaB). 

* Maiin, I, 70.80. There ia no reference to 

* Macdonald's ' BrShmapaa of the Vedas,’ p, 90 f. 

‘ Development of Oieek Philosophy, pp. 115.116 5 161.286, 
Manmamriti, 1, 80, 


Bee xny ‘Ijtvikas,’ I, p. 86 , 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Astjri. 

Ysjnavalkya’s speculations led to the development of a 
theistic doctrine (Isvara-vsda), Avhioh was strongly opposed 
by both Mahavira, and Buddha. It was in fact an old Brah- 
manic belief for which yajnavalkya’s philosophy afforded a 
fresh ground. An account of this theistic doctrine is given 
in the first chapter of the Brihad Arany^ha TJpanisad, divided 
into six sections, each of which is called a Brahma^a. The 
doctrine, as we now have it, is interwoven with cosmological 
speculations, and reminds us, in many points, of the Mosaic 
doctrine of Genesis. And the Hpanisad-passage ^ in which 
the doctrine is inculcated is historically important as forming 
the basis of all later cosmologies, especially those which are 
embodied in the Brahma-jala and Agganna suttas, the Manu- 
S mi- iti ® and the Mahabharata. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that the Manu-Smriti 
contains not one, but two distinct doctrines of creation. The 
accounts in the Brahma-jala and the Agganfia suttas also 
differ. In point of. fact the origin of this difference or discre- , 
pancy is in the TJpanisad passage itself. The first three 
sections set forth a theory of creation which is different from 


‘ Bfihad £za:gyaka Upani^ad, I. 8. 27 : 

Lead me' from the iinreal to the real I 

Lead me from darkness to light I 

Lead me from death to immortality 1” (Max JWller). 

“ dsato mS Bad gamaya I 
tamaeo mS jyotir gamaya I 

Mtityor mS amritaro gamaya !’’ See Denssen’s Vedanta, p. 86. 
rWii* passage containe the famous prayer-fononla (stotra) of the Brdhmo Sam*}, 
founded by Baja Bam Mohan Boy (1880 A.n.}. 

’Unit’s “ Sanskrit Texte,” tV. 86. 
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that embodied in the remaining three. The fourth section 
in particular is called the Purusa-vidha 
Brahmaija by the Madhyandinas. As its 
name implies, the fundamental problem with 
which the Brahmana is concerned is the generation of things 
from Purusa or the universal soul. The Brahmaiiia in ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance for the historian of Indian 
juristic thought, and of the Sarhkhya views. In it we dis- 
cover the immediate background for Purapic Saihkhyam, an 
expression by which we must understand here only an attempt 
at a rational theory of the universe, inclusive of all human 
institutions, T-such Saiirkhya views as we find, for instance, in 
the Manu-Smi'iti and the Mahabharata. It seems to us possible 
that we may find here one way to answer the question whether 
the Samkhya system is prior to the advent of Buddha or not. 

We learn from the eonoliuling verse of the Saihkhya- 
Karika which is the first systematic exposition of the 
Sathkhya dualism, that Kapila, Asuri, Paficasikha and 
Isvara-Ki'isna were the four most renowned teachers of 
Samkhyam. In tracing back the develop- 

Ponr prehistono t i! o- . -i , ” , . “ 

■tutgea of tho dovoiop- uieut 01 tlie Samkhya doctrines from the 
SMttyl Samkhya-Karika to tlie Vedas, we shall take 

these four names how'ever mythical they 
may he, to denote the four traditional landmarks or stages, 
ihe first stage of Samkhyam will then be represented by the 
Purusa-sukta in the ^.ig-veda, the second stage by the Puru^a- 
vidha-Brahmaiia in the Brihad Aranyaka Upani?ad, the third 
stage by Pancasikha’s views in the Santiparva, and the fourth 
stage by lsvara-Kri§na’s views in the Bhagavad-gita. The 
traditional author of the Purusa-sQkta is " NsrSya^ia » or 
“Kapila.”' The author of the Purusa-vidha-Brahmapa is 
unknown, but we may suppose that it was Asuri. 

* Note tl>at in the Upanijad, Kapila (The Xieiy) ig regnided ae the vise 

»n of SrahmB. This ia in a^eemeiit with the legends in the Ssntiparva, where Kapila 
IS deaoribed an the Mind-begotten son (mSnaaa-pntra) of BrahmS. The Mudgala Up. 
piteitfl that Parana 8uhta waa the stalling point of SOifkkhyam. 
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In the Sarakhya tradition Asuri is hardly more" than a 
name or passing shadow. Bat his name occurs in all the 


Asari in the SSiii- 
khya tradition 


three genealogies of teachers and pupils 
given ill the Byihad Aranyaka Upanisad.' 
The first two of these lists mention Asuri 


as a pupil of Bharadvaja, while from the third list it appears 
that he was the immediate sueoessor of Ysjnavalkya, though 
not necessarily his pupil. This is one of our reasons for 
ascribing the Purusa-vidha-Brahmaiia to Asuri. The other 
reason is this. The views which this ' Brahmana embodies 
can be traced to “ Navayana’s” hymn in the |tig-veda, and 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy. Admitting this, the ntext step 
towards the solution of the q^uestion will be to observe how 
from the time of Asuri to that of Panoasikha in the Santiparva 
the Sairikhya nomenclature was gradually coined. In the 
meantime we must inquire whether or no, such a nomencla- 
ture Avas in use in the time of the Buddha. 


There are tivo fragments of Buddha’s teaching which 
throw light on the vieivs of Asuri. The two fragments are 

B«ddi.a-B apeonia. Brahma-jala and the Aggaftfia 

latioiiB on the origin of sutta. In accountiug foi’ tbeistic Hotion in 

theistic notions. ^ 

general Buddha says : ® There comes a time, 
now and again, when, after the lapse of a long long period, the 
world-system (loka, cosmos, the fleeting visible universe) 
passes away (saihvattati). "When this happens, living beings 
(including the gods, — the sun, moon, etc.,) are * mostly rehorn 
in the "World of, Radiance ’ (Shhassara-kaya), that is to say, 
assume luminous forms or nebular bodies. In this state 


they persist for a long long period of time, made of consciousness 
(manomaya) feeding on joy, self-luminous, traversing the sky 
(whizzing in the air as dynamic forces),* and full of splendour. 


4 II, 6. Sj’IV, 6.3; VI. 6.2. 

* Uightii Nika^a, 1. 16-20. cp. The Btoiy of Baka-Brahmil, kfajjhima-HikSya, £. 326- 
331; Sal&ynUa-nikaya, T.'143.14<li; JiTtiika No 40G. But boo DinJ, B , IT, pp. 30-81. 

* Of. The Upanifad-expreBBiooB " Prahha-vimita," and “ vibauvimita" in theChSadogya, 
Vni. 6. 3, and Kaufltaki, 1. 3. 
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Thereafter comes also a time, whe^, sooner or later, tlie world' 
system begins to develop or re-evolve (vivattati). When this 
happens the Brahma-mansion (Brahma-yimruia, the Bormed 
Universe) makes its appearance. But it is at first empty 
(sunna) — of inhabitants. In course of time, some one of 
those beings, either ht the end of its existence, or because 
of the exhaustion of its merit (by accident, as we now say), 
falls from the nebular state, r^d comes to life in the Brahma- 
mansion, within the visible universe (say, as the sun). 

In this latter state the conscious being spends a long 
long period of time, feeding on joy, self -illuminated, traversing 
the sky, and shining in glory. But from the circumstance 
of ‘ dAvelling there so long alone,’ the being begins to feel 
“ a dissatisfaction and a longing : 0 1 would that other beings 

might come to join me in this place 1 ” ^ Just then, as chance 
would have it, other beings, descending from the nebular 
state, come, by a similar proceiss, to life within die formed 
universe (say, as the moon, tihe visible stars, and the planetary 
bodies), which are of a shorter duration, less glorious, and 
less powerful than the sun. 

As time goes on, some ot those conscious beings, descend- 
ing from their solar or lunar or planetary ancestors (pheno- 
menal antecedents) are rehorn at last as men on this earth. 
And among men again, there may be some one who begins 
to reflect upon the problem of existence, — the speculation 
about the origin and development of the life-process. 

In tracing his existence bfwjk-vpard from his present birth 
to that which he imagines to be his very first, he perceives 
that his knowledge docs not go beyond the sun, the flrst-hom 
individual in this formed universe,— the first dweller in the 
solar home. Brom this thought he is led naturally to the 
conclusion : — 

” He is Brahms, the Great God, the Supreme Being, tlie 
Almighty (or, the Omnipresent), the Omniscient, the Ruler, 

* Bhys Odvids' (nsslaljon of “ Sho vatk caitiB ittbottom agaceheyyonti P” 
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the Lovd, the Creator, the Maker, the Best (‘Chief of all’), 
the Ordainer, the Ancient of days, the Bather of all that are 
and are to he. He, the maker of all these beings, is atedfast, 
immutable, eternal, unchangeable, and the same for ever 
and ever. ^ 

Whereas we, who are made by him, are come here, to this 
world, being impermanent, mutable, and limited in our term 
of existence. But on what grounds are we to call him the 
Creator and us the created ones ? We must call him the Crea- 
tor because when he thought of us, — on his mental resolve 
(i. e., by the power of his will, mano-papidhi), * we all came 
here into existence. W^e must have been created by him 
‘because, as we see, it was He who was here first, and we 
came after him.’” 


The passage of Avhich a summary is given above, seems to 
have reference to the Purusa-vidha-Br&hmana. In the guise 
of an historian Buddha -posed himself as a 
of oritic of the notion of a personal author of 

our mortal being or an individual unmoved 
mover of the Brahma- wheel (the universe), — ^a notion which 
was shaping itself in his time permanently into a legal 
and moral creed. Proceeding as he did from change or 


causal genesis as the fundamental fact, Buddha could not 
conceive any such unchangeable and omnipotent individual 
as being fully real by himself. Bor him the world of 
generation was a constant cycle of change (rather than 
existence), — a continuous process of evolution and revolution. 


— of envelopment and development, 

Buddha is speaking to two young Brahmans, Bharadvaja 
and Vasigtha, who having disregarded caste-prejudices, are 
come to join his order ; There comes a time when the visible 


» " BrahmS, Mai ia Wiinia, abhibhfi, anabWbbSto, aSfiad atthn-diao, vaiayatti, lawM, 
l(atta, niminffiS, setfho, safjiU, Tari) pita bhaia-bhavydnaib. , . . (so) aidoo, dhuvo, sanatOf 
avipariQBtna*dbainmOi sassati-samo,” 

* Cf‘ Tbe Buddhist Sanskrit expiossion praijidhilna.’’ 

28 
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universe passes awar, and consequently beings are reborn 
elsewhere in the nebular sphere. This is duly succeeded by 
a time when the world begins to develop anew. All is then 
water, and enveloped in darkness, a darkness that blinds. 
Those beings, falling from radiant worlds, are reborn within 
the formed universe, made of consciousness, sustained by joy, 
floating in space, and shining in glory. The formed universe, 
the juicy earth (rasa pathavl ‘emerges from the waters like 
a scum of milk, or ghee, odorous and sweet.’ Having come 
in contact with it,/feasting thereon, those beings become soli- 
dified, and lose thereby part of their own luminance. Thus 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and planets appear once 
more, and the natural seasons come into existence. Mean- 
while the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradu- 
ally becomes hardened, it loses its flavour and sweet taste, 
‘ but vegetation, first of low, then higher grade evolves.’ kfan 
descends at length from his heavenly ancestors — from the vital 
sun, or the reflective moon. The human race vary in degrees 
of comeliness. The fair despise the ugly, the white the black 
men. Thus a colour distinction arises. Men at first 
feed ou rice grown in abundance without cultivation. But 
with the gradual loss of fertility of the soil, tilth becomes 
necessary. In the beginning sex-differences are unknown 
among the human race. As time passes on, sex-differences 
evolve, resulting in great social and moral upheavals. Brom 
sex-connexion households oi'iginate. ‘Bice is stored, land is 
enclosed, and Avith the lights of property arise dishonesty, 
strife and injustice.’ This leads men at last to think of estab- 
lishing a ruler,^ chosen from the best among them, to administer 
justice. The ruler is supported by the ruled, and he is, to 
begin with, hut a patriarchal or feudal chief, recognised as the 
lord of the fields (£hetta-pati). From these emerge a class of 
men, who become known as princes or nobles, upholding a 
cerfeun standard of morality and social virtue. On the other 

‘ Vn. S; ficnti Pam, ESjaShanna, Section 69} ArtlajiTstra, I 13, 
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* hand, pertain human beings, distressed at the sins of society, 
leave home-life, retire into woods to meditate, or dwell outside 
the towns, compiling sastras - literary treatises. Putting away 
evil, these come to be distinguished as Brahmans, who uphold 
a certain standard of humanity in thought, word and deed. 
Among others, those who lead household life, develop certain 
industries, and thereby set up a different standard of morality, 
come to be called Vessas (Tradesmen). There are others again 
who take to minor or low crafts, and become known as Suddas, 
differing from other classes hy a certain standard of law.* 

In this second fragment — taken from theAgganha sutta — 
Buddha cites an ancient cosmology (Poraua) in support of his 
opinion that social distinctions among the Aryans were origin- 
ally based upon moral rather than upon any racial grounds. 

This cosmology, which Buddha indirectly 

The Wetqrical impor- , , . i i 

taaao of the second made his own or Utilised for his own purpose, 
fragment. ptesupposes the passage of the Byihad Xrapi- 

yaka Upanisad referred to above. 'The main point in which 
the two accounts differ is that in the Agganfia Sutta Buddha 
does not attack tlie theory of creation, as he does in the 
Brahmajala and other Suttas, Although, as Prof. Ehys Davids 
observes, “a continual note of good-humoured irony runs 
through the ^yhoie story ”® in the Aggaflna Sutta, we must not 
forget the reason of it. Prof. Ehys Davids also rightly points 
out that this dialogue froms ‘a kind of Buddhist Book of 
Genesis,’ and that, in it Buddba replaces an older, but current 
'BrSbman legend.' This explains clearly enough why Buddha 
does not mention the name of God at all when he restates or 
remodels the Brahmanic cosmology on his own account. 

The historical importance of the Dialogue is indeed very 
great. It stands mid-way, in point of date, between the 
Bpihad Araiiyaka CJpanisad, on one sside, and the ‘Laws of 
Manu’ and the Mahsbharata on the other. Mrs. Ehys Davids 

' Hra. Bbya Davida' Baddhiami pp> 236.S38. 

' Dial. B. n, j). m. 
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judges it to l3e “a striking specimen oE archaic science 
attempting a rational theory of the origin of human insti* 
tutions.” '■ Moreover, it will be noted that both the TJpani^ad- 
passage and the Agganna sutta, with all their differences in 
other respects, agree in exhibiting the doctrine of genesis in 
its intimate relation to Vedic and post-Vedio thinking, 
whereas we find in the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ as well as in the 
Mahabharata that the doctrine has become altogether what is 
generally described as the Puranio Saihkhyam. 

As to the teaching of the Purnsa-vidha Br5hma?La, in the 
first throe sections we find a most interesting exposition of 
“Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, combined with the views of 
Aghamarsapa, “Pararaesthin,” and “ NavSyaria.” In the 
second Brahma.uLa we read that in tlio beginning there 
was nothing else than Death (Mrityu). Everything was 
in the womb of chaos concealed by Death, by hunger; 

for Death is hunger (food-principle). Death 
vi^ ot’Asnri!*’'''*"* is Called Aditi because whatever it brings 
forth, that it tends to devour again. Now 
Death thought of having an organised body, and so 
it began to move about, being stirred up with energy. 
Thereupon water was produced. All was water for the time 
being. Prom water was formed gradually froth (Sara,* proto- 
plasmic matter ?), which being liardened, appeared as the earth. 
Thereon rested Death (fiery ether) and from it proceeded Eire 
(Agni), full of splendour. This luminous mass of fire divided 
itself into three portions ; one portion became Aditya (the sun), 
one portion became Vayu (the air), and the third portion ‘be- 
came this earth, the home of animated beings (PrSua). Death 
wished to have a second body, and it produced the seed which 
became the Tear. Before that time there was no Tear, — 
there were no natural seasons. By natural seasons, all existent 

‘ JBMaMsm, p. 285. See also the Mahilrestn, ed, Senarfc, I, m. 838.348 f end Hodt- 
Wll'e « Uh at The Baddha," chap. I 

* Of, Pali raaS pa^bavT, 
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things — men, animals, scriptures and religious ceremonies-^ 
were brought forth. As organic beings evolved, the senses 
developed, and the thinking principle (mind) was already in 
the Ihing body. In man the mind runs free as a horse fit for 
sacrifice, while other animals ai’e enslaved by the senses. 

The real philosophical views of Xsuri are embodied in the 
fourth and fifth sections of the Upanisad. In view of the 
imperfection of his terminology it is difficult to judge whether 
his expressions are those of Pantheism or Dualism. Perhaps 
they imply both, or neither. Supposing they imply both, this 
would mean that Dualism furnishes the best ground for expla- 
nation of experience, while Pantheism' expresses his real 
philosophical standpoint. 

In the beginning Soul (Atma) alone was the existent, and 
Soul was in the form of a self-conscious, self-centred, undivided, 
individualised, and absolutely pure mass of solar essence 
(Puru§a). There being nothing but itself, Soul had no cause 
to fear a rival. But being alone. Soul felt no delight. It 
wished for a second. With this thought Soul divided its own 
body in two, thereby creating a male and a female. The male 
is called the heaven and the female the earth. It is 
from the union of these two — heaven and earth — that all 
beings are horn. In this connexion a view of TajSsevalkya is 
quoted to establish the universal truth that a third something 
is always the sequence of two opposed facts. Ysjfiavalkya 
said: **Wetwo — man and wife — are to each other ‘like the 
half of a split pea ’ (v.ijala).”* Woman (earth) is produced 
originally from man (heaven). Sex-differences exist among 
all beings from men down to the ants. Cattle, horses, goats, 
sheep, — all these were created in pairs, as male tod female. 
Soul knew that it was the creator of all that exists, nay, that 
it was the creation (spisti). Indeed, soul itself became the 
creation. Therefore whatever thing is found here, or whatever 
god is worshipped by men is but a particular manifestation of 

* Brihad Atatj^yaka TTpanitad, 1. 4. 8. IV. 8, 21. 
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the universal spirit. The gods or heavenly bodies are the 
best creations of this spirit. 

Now every particular thing was at first in an indeterminate 
condition (avyakrita). The concrete existent became deter- 
minate by ‘ name and form ’ (nama-rupa), by individuality. 

The world is pervaded by Soul,— every limb of a living 
body is animated by the same spirit. Soul is in everything, 
in evei’y living substance as a razor put into a razor case, or 
as five in arap,i wood. 

Soul is beyond the apprehension of the senses. The senses 
can represent Soul only in parts or fragments. For instance, 
when Soul breathes, we assign to it the name of breath ■ 
(pr5na); when it speaks, we assign to it the name of speech 
(vat); when it sees, we assign to it the name of sight (cak^u); 
when it hears, we assign to it the name of hearing (srotra); and 
when it thinks, we Assign to it the name of thought (manas). 
But he who conceives one or other of these, taken alone (elcai- 
Icara), to he the Soul, doos not know wliat Soul is. For, as Asuri 
maintains in agreement with Mahidasa, all these represent only 
the names of one or other function of the soul (asya etani 
karmaiiajh auyfeva); that is to say, breathing, speaking, seeing, 
hearing and thinking, all bear in varying degrees the name of 
one and the same ’act of reasoning (prajniinasya natnadheySni). 
Again, like prattirdana, Anuri holds that the soul acts always 
as a whole soul. As a whole it breathes, as a whole it speaks, 
and so forth; and in this sense breathing, speaking, seeing, 
and other special functions of the soul find unity in it. 
In fact, the soul, as conceived by Asuri, is the footstep or 
foundation (padanlya) of all the functions which we discharge 
as living thinking beings. Tt is, by the power of soul, that we 
know everything. Apart from such a unity, identity and 
continuity in the soul or mental life, all mental acts would 
appear to be but so many disconnected events.^ In his 
further investigation into the unity of mental life Asuri 

> Brihad liai^yaka tJpanitad, 1. 4, 7. 
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made an important discovery, namely that the elements ’of 
cognition arc not confined to understanding, hut are involved 
also in the act of perceiving in general. Even when a man is 
touched on the hack, he becomes aware of this through his 
mind. Desire, vvill, douht, faith, want of faith, retentiveness, 
forgetfulness, shame (prudence), reflection, fear—all these are 
constituents of mind. '■ Speech or language is to thought what 
a wife is to her husband. 

The main problem with wliich the fifth section of the 
Brahmaija is concerned is how comes it that the world never 
perishes, in spite of the reckoned cycles of change which it 
undergoes. In this connection we may recall that Jaivali’s 
question was : How comes it that the world is never full ? 
Strange to say, the answers given by both Jaivali and Asuri 
reach ultimately the same truth. The purusa, or the Universe 
is imperishable. The univerijal spirit generates the world 
again and again. 

We shall Anally consider the social and ethical views of 
Asuri. It is important to bear in mind that his views are 
derived partly from the philosophy of Yajuavalkya, hut mostly 
from that of “Narayaija.” His original contribution is the 
theory Of the oi’igin of society. 

God or Soul is nearer to us than anything else: dearer than 
a son, dearer than wealtl^, dearer tlian all the rest. One must, 
therefore, regard Soul alone as dear. Soul being the true Self, 
if human loves soul, he is ' never disappointed. The highest 
duty of man is to seek the knowledge of God. But for this 
reason, Asuri warns us, we are not to neglect other duties 
of life and society. According to his view the whole duty of 
a man may he summed up under these thrpe heads, the Brah- 
man, the saeriftce and the wmrld. A man should .carry on the 
works — social, intellectual and spiritual,, of his ancestors. And 

' Bfihad Upaxiiflftd, 1. 6* 3 s Kftnin, BwiiltaJlpa, wfftddhfii afiraddhS, 

dhriti, adhriti, hrt, dhl, blif. TIio BnddhisU camo to treat these ns mental preportiea 
(cctasikS dhamm's). 
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there are the three worlds of duty to fulfil — the world of the 
Gods, the world of the Fathers, and the world of Men. The 
world of Men is to be gained by a sou only, and not by any 
other work. The world of the Fathers and that of the Gods 
are to be gained by sacrifice and knowledge respectively. 

As regards his social views, Asuri maintains tliat originally 
iBuri’a social and there Were no class distinctions among men. 
moral views, But sooiety being one or homogeneous did 

not flourish. With a view to the welfare of society class 
distinctions were introduced gradually amon^ them, as similar 
distinctions obtained also among the gods. As society became 
organised, such distinctions ^vere established permanently, 
Like “ Narayana *’ Asuri is of opinion that class distinctions 
and division of labour are necessary for a healthy organisation 
of society, and are a clear sign of social strength. The moral 
justification of such distinctions is that some sort of distinc- 
tion oan be found equally among the gods. Briefly, then, 
homogeneity is as bad for a sooiety as an ill-defined hetero- 
geneity. This is of course a common sentiment in all juristic 
and theological circles.^ 

The establishment of class-distinctions, or the thorough 
organisation of the division of labour was not enough for the 
strength of the community. Brahman, therefore, created at 
last . the most excellent Pharma — Law, Bighteougn^ss, 
Justice. Pharma is protected and administered by the ruling 
class, and Pharma is the Ksatra of K^atras, — the king -of 
kings, there being nothing higher than the Law. Since the 
establishment of law or moral justice, a weak man can con- 
trol one who is physically stronger, by the aid of the Law, as 
with the help of a king. But Pharma is again Truth, and 
that which is true is just. The Law and Truth thus being 
identical, to declare the one is just to proclaim the other. 

Later developments on Elautilian, Buddhistic and Vedsntic 
lines of this conception of Pharma as ksatrasya ksatrab* or 

' See Maatt«Smriti, 1 31; Bhageroa UiU, IV. 13t‘XVlU. 41.44. 
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rafiuo raja as Buddha puts it, are to be met with in the 
* Kautiliya Arthas'astra, the Eajavagga of the Ahguttara, Part 
III, and the Bajadharma and Gita sections of the Great Epic. 
This idea of Dharma, together with the programme of duties 
of the kings, as set forth in the. texts mentioned above, 
appears to have been realised through the administrations of 
Candragupta Maurya, King Asoka, and the Gupta Kings 
respectively. 

Asuri holds that belief in future life is essential to man’s 
moral and spiritual existence. Por it alone 
view.'*”" furnishes a stimulus to all his endeavours. 

To believe in future life is for him to 
recognise the law of action, that is to say, to recognise the 
truth of the maxim that a man reaps as he sows, here as well 
as hereafter. A man is what he thinks himself to be. He 
who knows that he is Brahman actualljr becomes Brahman.^ 
If a man worships any other deity, thinking that he is differ- 
ent from Brahman, the highest Deity, is ignorant. In fact, 
he who worships a god other than God is no more than a 
beast fit for sacrifice to the gods. 


* Brihod In^yaktt Uponiftd, I. 4. 10: "Va ovaiii redAhaib BrahmasmUi sa ld«6 
aamA bliavati.” 

39 



chapter XV. 

PiPPALADA. 

Tbe philosophical views of the venerable seer Pippala^a 
are preserved in the Praanopanisad consisting of six dia- 
logues. Each one of these dialogues contains but an answer 
of I*ippalada to the questions put to him, one by one, by his 
six contemporaries, who are all said to have been devoted to 
philosophy (Brahmapara), fulfillers of ideal life (Brahma- 
nistha-para), and seekers of divine knowledge (Brahmfenve- 
§amana). The six contemporaries are— Sukesas Bharadvaja, 
Saivya Satyakama, Sauryayanin Gargya, Kausalya Asva- 
Iftyana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin KstySyana.* 

The name of I’ippalada does not occur in the three separate 
lists of teachers given in tbe Brihad Arap.yaka Upanisad. 
IP one of them we have mention of two Gargyas and of one 
Gargyayaria. Gargyayaija is evidently G5rgyayaijLi, a contem- 
porary of Uddalaka.* We know of one Gargya, i.e,, Gargya 
Balaki, who was a contemporary of Yajnavalkya. The second 
Gargya is perhaps the Sauryayanin (Astronomer) Gargya, who 
was a contemporary of Pippalada. If this be true, we might 
surmise that Pippalada belongs to a period later than that of 
Tajnavalkya. 

Probably Pippalada’s date was not far from the Buddha. 
Among the six contemporai’ies of Pippalada, one is Kabandhin 
Katyayana. The early Buddhist records frequently allude to a 
philosopher named Kakuda Kstyayana (Pakudha KaccSyana), 
who is said to have been one of the elder contemporaries of the 
Buddha. The two names, Kabandin KstySyana and Kakuda 
Kstyayana, are practically one and the same. When 
Buddha was a young man. Kakuda KatySyana was getting 

' ' VrntnopaTiiyad, 1. 1. 

» ir. Up., IV. 6. 8. 
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on in years, just as when the latter was a young man, Pippa- 
lada had already reached a venerable age. We suppose that 
the two names are identical because the real name of the 
philosopher was merely Katyayana. The epithet Kabandhin 
or ILalcuda was attached to his name for no other reason than 
to distinguish the philosopher Katjrayana from others of his 
name. Besides, it is obvious that both Kabandliin' and 
Kakuda have reference to the same physical deformity of 
the man. This identity, though at first sight hypothetical, is 
supported by philosophical grounds, ns we shall see later. 

One thing is certain amid all 'uncertainty, namely, that 
we do not know much about Pippalada’s life. In the com- 
mentary on Umasvati’s Tattvartha-sutra (VIII. 1.) Pippalada 
is classed among the ignoraut heretics (ajnSni-lcudrigti’s), 
and in the Prasnopanisad he is referred to as a venerable sage, 
and as a contemporary of Sukesas Bharadvaja and others. 
He was an Atharvaijika, the compiler, of a recension of the 
Atharva Veda, recognised as canonical perhaps within a 
century before the rise of Buddhism.** The Garbhbpauisad 
and the felraka, the Parabrahraa and the Sarabha also 
embody his views, and time may come when it will be 
admitted that he Wd.s the historical founder of the Samkhya 
philosophy of which natural causation and yoga were the two 
cardinal features. This is all that we can say regarding 
Pippalada. Only one more trifling point which we might 
add (from an etymological speculation on his name) to our 
knowledge of Pippalada, would be this. He was extremely 
fond of eating pippala (fruit), in the same way that Kapada, 
the reputed founder of the Vais'e§ika school of philosophy, 
was an eater of kapa (‘ the particles of rice). 

' A friend suggests that the name implies a headless trnnic, %,e., a person having IitUe 
brain.power or intellect. 

» In the phraseology of Ta]£laTalkj’a the Atharva fe not a Veda but lilgirasa, Brihad 
Ar. Tip. VI. 6 11. Of. Oluindogya VII. 1, where the Atharva is referred to as the fourth 
Veda. The Buddhist expression IHhaia poneamorh (Dighe, I. p. 88) points to the same 
conclusion (see Sumafigala-ViUsinf, I, p. 247- Athabbana-Veda* oatutthaA). 
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His Philosophy. 


So far as Pippalada’s phUosophy is concerned, we shall 
vainly go to him for any new ideas. Among the thinkers 
of the period in question he is perhaps one of the least 
original. But the precision with which he restated the views 
of his predecessors was not without its marvellous effect 
upon the development of the method of systematic thinking 
and the separation of the Ssihkhya-Yoga ideas from the 
older Vedanta. We propose to review, in this light, the 
following five points, connected with five out of his six 
answers. 

(1) The first dialogue is the answer of Pippalada to 
Kabandhin Katyayana’s question ; How and from what are 
creatures born In giving his answer, Pippalada calls the 
attention of Katyayana to the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween two Brahma-worlds (Brahma-loka^), — This (e§a) and 
That (asau),®— Lower and Higher, Material and Spiritual. 
This Brahma-world is the world of generation (prajs-loka), 
and that Brahma-world is the ideal world. Pippalada adopts 
besides a new term Bayi for Matter, replacing the older 
term Water. 


Pippalada’s answer in brief is this : Creatures are generat- 
ed from PrajSpati, the lord of creatures, — the creative prin- 
ciple of the universe. Prajapati is the universal Person 
(Vaisvanara Puru^ia), — the sun whose dssence is Pire. Desir- 
ous of creating, Prajapati meditated on his 
own essence, thereby producing out of his 
own body a pair (mithuna) — Matter (Bayi) 
and Spirit (Pr5ija)--the notions similar to and anticipating 
the Sg>ihkhya Purusa and Frakriti. 

The world of concrete existence results, indeed, from the 
union of these two elements called Matter and Spirit, By 


' Prolnopanitad, 1. 8 . " Bb»giivaD knio ha vai prajS); praiSyasta iti,' 
« aiA, 1. 16, 16.' 
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Matter Pippalada understands that element which is dark 
and passive and feminine, and by Spirit that element which 
is bright and active and masculine. All that has form and 
is formless, all that is organised and disorganised — ^fails 
under the category of Matter. The formed body is therefore 
to be called Matter.^ Matter is that upon which form is 
imposed by Spirit, — the psychical element. When Spirit is 
not in close embrace with Matter, the form at once breaks 
down, that is to say, Matter becomes disorganised. Pippalada 
here calls upon us to witness with him rihe constant play of 
two opposed phenomena throughout this formed universe, — • 
the sun and the moon, the bright-half and the dark-half of the 
month, day and night, and the sex-differences, for instance. 

Now according as men live in This or That Brahma- world, 
they are said to travel on the two separate paths of life’s 
journey, — the paths which lead either to repeated death, or 
to the everlasting home of immortality, t^ippalada is thinking, 
cE coarse, of the two paths — the southern, ancestral or mate- 
rial path, and the northern, divine or spiritual path — so well 
marked out for the first time by Jaivali. But his language 
is more ooncise than that of Jaivali and of &Srgyayaaa, the 
immediate successor of Jaivali. Besides, it is worthy of note 
that the earlier expressions for the two paths were PitriySna 
and Devayana, while Pippalada invented two other expres- 
sions— the southern (daksioa) and the northern (uttara) — 
for them.® And it is not unlikely, as the late Mr. Tilak has 
sought to maintain, that in tlie contrast so sharply drawn 
between the two roads there is a reminiscence of the original 
home of the Aryans in some northern region especially when 
the Vedas and later Indian literature abound in Trans-Himala- 
yan reminiscences. As Pippalada says, to travel on the 
southern, ancestral or material path is to marry a beautiful 

* FraSnopani^ad, T. 6 : “ etat aarvaib yan mlirtafiaa amQrtafioa taamiiii nartiieva 
BayV 
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girl, to generate the race, or, at best, to believe, as some good 
householders do, in sacrifice and charity, — the two words which 
sum up the whole duty of a worldly man- Those who do so 
follow but the rule of Prajapati,^ the mundane or prolific god. 
To theni belongs only This Brahma- world here. 

Those again, who travel on the northern, divine or spirit- 
ual path by means of penance or meditation, abstinence or 
pure life, faith and knowledge,® reach at length that spotless 
(viraja) Brahma-world which is the dwelling place of the 
spirits, immortality, fearlessness, the end of .the transcendent- 
al road,— the world of absolute existence from which there 
is no return to Bayi — the world ‘of matter. This is the 
cessation (nirodha)® of all materiality, that is to say, of all 
impurity, and mortality. Such a Brahma-world exists only 
for those divine sages ‘ in w'hom dwell penance, abstinence, and 
truth,’ and in whom there is nothing crooked, nothing false, and 
no guile.’* Here the expression tmodlia deserves special notice. 

(2) The first ansvVer of Pippalsda has shown how a living 
body is generated from the parents, from the union of Matter 
and Spirit, and originally from God. Iti the second dialogue 
the question is changed, and that partly because the inter- 
locutor is a different man — Bhargava of Vidarbha. His question 
is a physio-psycbological one : Wbat are the gods (principal 
things) of which an organised body is constituted, and by 
which it is preserved and manifested (prakasitiv) and, which 
is the best (varistha) of them ? To this PippalSda gives the 
following reply : — 

A living body is constituted chiefly of ether (akaSa), air, 
fire, water, earth, speech, mind, breath, eye, and ear. By 

‘ PraSnopaniSftd, 1. 16 ! “ Tad ye lia v»i tat Pmjapati-vratam oaranti te mifchanain 
atpSdayante." 

* TapasS, brahmacaryyena, SraddhayS vidyayu. 

* PraSnopani^iid, I. 10 “ etad rai pritptIntTn ayatnaam etnd amrita abbayam etat 
patSyapam etaarnSn na pnner Svaxtaata ityepa nirodhal}," 

* IWd, 1. 16. 16 ) “ yepa* tape brabmacaryya* ye«u aatyaA pratiaVhitaifa ; “ na yefu 
jibjnaib amfitam na mSyS oStL *’ 
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these the organism is preserved and manifested (developed) 
The best of them is to be known as Pra^a, 
viwB. the vital principle. Por, when life departs, 

all other gods are bound to leave the body. 
Thus Pippalada holds with Mahidasa and others that the 
essential fact is this lifo, and, therefore, the highest principle 
is the vital. It is besides the one principle which pervades 
the universe, and through which we may see the unity of 
man with the rest of created things. I’he essence of life 
itself is Pire or Heat. One of the images by which he 
illustrates his point indicates his study of nature. The 
simile is : ‘As bees go out of the hive whan their king* 
leaves it, so when life, etc.’ 

(3) In the third dialogue Asvalayana of Kosala asks an 
even more important question, on a problem having a bearing 
upon both metaphysics and physiology. As PippalSda under- 
stands A^valSyana, his problem is at once the origin, the 
entry, the place, the supremacy, the flve-fold distribution, 
and the intrinsic fate (subjective condition) of Prana,® a term 
meaning life, a living body, its functions, as well as the soul. 
AsvalSyana asks : Prom what is Prana (the principle of life) 
itself born (jayeta) ? How does it come into body ? Where 
does it dwell in a fully-developed and fully-aotive body? Into 
how many systems are functions of life to be divided ? How 
does the soul leave the body (utkramate) P How again does 
it bind itself to external objects (bahyam abhidhatte) ? And 
how does it maintain its inner essence or subjective elements 
(adhyatm'am abhidhatte) ? 

< Sbnold be qnoes, not madbakBia iSja. 

* PminopanifDd, 111.12 " TTtpnUim Sjatim siib&naai -ribbStraficaiTa paScaddbfi, AdbySt- 
nsafieaira prS^atiya .." Max HtUler translates 'adbystma' by “ intemsl state,” Bat neitbeir 
"intsmal state” nor 'Intriosio fate' coorey tbe exaet coonotatioa of the term. I& 
philogopbioal parlance ' sabjeotire’ is tbe word which comes nesrest to ‘adbyStma,’ and 
'objective’ to ’bahya.’ Unfcrtnnately these words, too, are used not in the same 
sense by all the philosophers. ’See for Dr. Stirling's historical note upon this snbjeot, 
Spinoaa’s Ethic, translated by W. Hale White, 1910, Preface, pp. VH-YIIT. 
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Pippalada cannot help remarking that these questions are 
all more difficult than one can possibly 
His Metaphysical (atiprasna). However, he attempts 

to answer them all, seeing that AsvalSyana is 

very earnest. 

The spirit, solar self, or principle of life is generated from 
the psyche, soul, or ego, that is to say, from itself, from its 
inner essence. The soul is in life, just as the reflection 
imaged in the sun.^ It is by the work of the mind, that 
is to say, from its inherent desire to be, that the soul comes 
into body.® 

As regards the sovereignty (vibhutva) of the vital soul, 
it is in an organised body, as though a supreme monarch 
(samrat) who ‘ commands official, saying to them ; Hule these 
villages or those.’ In other words, all separate or special 
(pyithak prithak) functions of the organism are subservient 
to the central function of life. The above simile is evidently 
taken from Yajnavalkya.® 

The soul dwells in the heart from which extend 101 
arteries and nerves (nSdi) towards different parts of the body. 
In each of these there are a hundred branches, and for each 
of these branches there are 72,000 {capillaries and nerve- 
fibres ?). It is through all these channels that the supreme 
ruler sends forth command to his officials who are stationed in 
various centres of activity, and who are doing special works 
for the healthy upkeep of his kingdom. Such an enormous 
number as Pippalada gives of arteries, veins, capillaries, and 
nerves was not conceived before the time of Yajnavalkya.* 

In agreement with Mahidasa, Pippalada divides the physio- 
logical functions of the body into five systems (paneadha), 

* FrttSnopani^, HI. St “StmanS a$n pru^o jSyate. Tatba{$a pnnife obSyS etasmiim- 
etad atatam,” 

* Ibid, III. 3 ; “ wanobptena ByatyaamiS oharTre.” 

’ Bfibad Am-tayaka TJpanifad, IV, 422 ; IV, 338. 

* Bee ObBndogya Upaaifad, VI.5.8; Eanattali TTpanlfad, IVSO; Ka^bs Upaaiaad 
VLIO; andSTibadAta^yakaUpani^ad, 11,1,19; IY.8,20. 
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to wit, (1) PrS^a — the respiratory system, (2) Aj^na — ^the 
alimentary system, (3) Samana — ^Metabolism, (4) Vysna — the 
circulatory system, and (6) UdSna — ^the special senses. 

The Soul leaves the body by death. Fippal5,da maintains 
that at the time of death, as perhaps at the time of rebirth, 
the sense-faculties become or remain absorbed in mind.^ The 
soul departs free from sense-apprehension and representative 
cognition, and proceeds towards a world — good, bad, or 
mixed, — ^heavenly, infernal, or human — as willed before 
death (yaths sahkalpitam lokam). The path of the soul is 
lighted by its own light, and it is borne by the vital 
energy inherent in its life. To our utter disappointment, 
PippalSida’s expressions are too enigmatic and terse to be intel- 
ligible without having a constant reference to Ysjhavalkya’s 
views.® 

(4) The fourth problem is entirely psychological. It 
was formulated by the celebrated astronomer 
view*.* woJ'oJogioia GSrgya, who was perhaps an elder contem- 
porary of Agniveiya.® And so far as Pippa- 
Isda’s answer goes, there is little in it that is either very new 
or very peculiar to him. His views remind us at every turn 
of Yajnavalkya. And yet Pippalsda must be credited with 
having' employed almost all the principal categories of the 
later S&mkhya system. It is indeed ip his phrasseology that 
we come across for the first time such terms as FrStoa for 
Puru§a, Bayi for Prakrti, Murta for Vyakta, AmOrta for 
Avyakta, and Mtiti^ for Tanmati^, the terms Bhilta, Manas, 
Huddhi, AhahkSra, Sense-faculties (Indriyas) and Sense-objects 
being all common.® We must note that the ofiginal problems 


* rnSnopanifad, HI. 9 ; " FtmacbliaTan indriyair masaii abhiaamimdyai&lliubi^” 

* Bidhad ^rafyalca Upanigad, IV. 4. ]>4, 

* mi, IV. 6. 2. Waa Agnivelya the traditional writer on medical gabjeota P See 
Oanka<Sai{ibitB. In any oaae, we have mention ot Aggivegaa in the early Buddhist 
reoorda aa a family name or deaignation of a aohool, perhaps of thinken '^ho iroTO 
intereated In the study of medicine, 

* Praf nopanigad, IV, 8, 

30 
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of the samkhya type of thinking were two : (1) the genesis 
of life and the development or manifestation of its poten- 
tialities, and (2) the attainment of the highest condition ol 
soul through yoga. The solution of the first problem is 
offered in the light of natural causation, the terms Amflrta, 
Murta, Buddhi, Ahafikara, etc., constituting a series of cause 
and effect, best understood when studied in reference to the 
formation of ‘sperm’ and ‘blood,’ the development of the 
foetus in the womb, and the subsequent growth of the 
organism and the thinking powers, the subject is well dealt 
with in the Garbha and Ssriraka Upani^ads and latterly in the 
^Srira and Indriya Sthanas of the Caraka-Saihhita which is said 
to have been a later recast of Agnivesya’s medical treatise.’ 

Gargya inquires : What are they that periodically cease 
during sleep, and are awakened when a man is awake ? What 
is the deity (deva) that sees dream ? Who experiences the 
highest happiness (sukha) during dreamless sleep P And on 
what fii*st cause are all these dependant ultimately P 

Pippalada’s replV is that sensations cease. Sleep in general 
. ^ ^ may be defined psychologically as the cessa- 

tion of sensations, or rather the absorption 
of sensations in the mind. When a man sleeps, as they 
say, he does not hear, see, smell, taste, touch, speak, take 
(act), enjoy by way of pleasure, excrete, and move about 
.(walk). It is most interesting to notice that PippalSda is 
well aware of the fact of his interlocutor being an astro- 
notqer,— a student of the solar system, that is to say, a 
Sauryhyanin Gargya. Thus he gives for an illustration of his 
point this simile. “ O, GSrgya, as all the rays of the sun, when 
it sets, are gathered up in that disc of light, and as they, when 
the sun rises again and again, come forth, so is all this (all the 
senses) gathered up in the highest faculty (deva), the mind.*'* 

* Mrs, ahys DarVids has at>1y sought in her BnddhUna to establish a similar interjpret u 
tioB ol the 12 m'dSaas oonoeired by the Bnddbists on the SSthkh^ linear 

* rnfnopnni|sd, IV. 2. 
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Theory of dream. 


KppalSda next takes up the problem of dream, and by 
dream he understands the state of sleep 
which is to be carefully distinguished from 
the dreamless state called Susupti. The above definition 
of sleep applies strictly to the dreaming condition of the 
mind. Mind is the deity that sees the dream. Pippalada 
upholds here the theory of Yajfiavalkya, when he maintains 
that in the state of dreaming, the mind not merely recalls the 
accumulated impressions of the past, or previous sense-images, 
but also sees, imagines, or envisages something quite novel or 
prophetic. In other words, the mind at the stage of dreaming 
is both a representative and a purely imaginative faculty.^ 
When the mind is overpowered by light (tejasa abhibhilto), 
then it no longer dreams. And it is then, and then only, 
that true happiness (sukha) arises in its body.’^ 

Pippalada, then, goes on to say that the state of dream, 
is followed by that of sleep. Between these two he seems 

soui«deaneaa8a Contemplated an intermediate or 

transitional state, when the dream is just over 
and the mind is conscious of nothing but 
itself. Such a thought-free but self-conscious and blissful 
state of the mind is the condition of soul (Purusa), whose 
essence is pure oonsoiousuess or pure cognition (vijnanatma). 
Soul as such underlies all sense-perceptions and sense-actions, 
and all lower and higher funolions of the mind. In this 
sense Pippalada regards Soul as that which sees, touches, 
hears, thinks, understands, and acts,^ 

As sleep deepens, the mind transcends even the state of 
pure cognitive consciousness (citta=vijfianatma),^ and thereby 


pnte cognitive, con- 
sdoUBtieBB. 


> Ftafina, IV. 5 ; “Diistafloa adrifteSca, &'ata{icB, n&nitaSoa, asnbhutafioai anannbhfi- 
tonca, wt oa aaat oa— aarvam paiyaia.” 

*iMd, rv.«. 

* Ihid, lY. 9 ; " b! drafts prafts gbrStS, rasayitS, manta boddbS kartS vijCSnBtmS 
pnmfaf}.” 

* C/. Bnddha'a three tenna iu "cittaib iti pi mauo iti pi viflBSQaiii,*’ Sathyutta-nikirya, 
ll,p.04} ** That whidi ia called conaoiouBneaa, that ia, mind, that ia, intelligence.” Uxai 
Bliya Dftvida, " Buddhist Bayqhology," p. 14. 
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reaches its highest condition —a condition in which the tnimf 
reaches the Divine state, the imperishable 

God denotes the state . t • / < 

of mind lying beyond essence of OUT being (para aksara Stma). 
pore cognition. During sound sleep, when all sensatiobs cease, 

all imaginations end, and when the mind loses even the oona> 
oiousness of its own existence, what else can we conceive as 
existing hut the highest indestructible being in which the 
cognitive soul, together with all the higher faculties of the 
mind, and all the senses, and the elements, rests ? It is there- 
fore on God, who is shadowless, incorporeal, colourless and 
bright, that all these ultimately depend for their existence. 
He who knows it, becomes omniscient (sarvajiia), com- 
prehends all. 

The point on which Pippalada leaves us in doubt is that 
he does not say, as Ysifiavalkya does, whether the mind is 
active or passive during sound sleep. 

The last point to mention is Fippalada’s enumeration of 
the ‘ sixteen phases’^ (sodasa kalS.) denoting 


FipmlUa's view of 
tbe j^eaomensl world. 


the sixteen successive changes, i.e., ISoi}a6a 


FlMrd/ in later Saimkhya nomenclature. He 
compares, in agreement with his predecessors, the phenomena 
of nature to passing phases of the moon, and the abiding 
element to the sixteenth digit. The world of generation, with 
all individual beings and particular things, may appear and 
disappear, while Furusa (universal soul) abides for ever. The 
world develop by ‘ name and form’ (nama-rflpa). But as soon 
as the world is absorbed into the imperishable essence, which 
is one, all names applied to forms or qualitatively distinct 
things, such as ether, air, fixe, water, etc., pass out of use. 


^ Fnfaft VI. Eanfltaki TJpuifkd, 1. 2 



CHAPTER XVI. 
BhIeadvaja.. 


{MvA}4aha Vhihaophy.) 

The Muj}4a>h6pani9ad is our sole authority for Satyavaha 
Bharadvaia’s philosophy, which is honoured in the text itself 
with the name of the Divine Science (Brahma- vidya), also 
described as, the foundation of all knowledge 
( 8 arva-vidy 5 -prati§th 5 ).' The said Divine 
Science is fancifully traced from Brahma, 
the Divine Being himself, down to the great teacher (maha^la)* 
named ^aunaka. According to this genealogical tradition, 
the doctrine was handed down in an unchanged condition 
from Brahma to his eldest son Atharvan, from Atharvan to 
Satyavaha Bharadvaja, from him to the sage Angiras, and 
from Ahgiras at last to Saunaka.® 

The form in which the Upanisad now reaches us shows 
that it is no more than a spectrum of all contradictory views. 
In truth, no one can tell in how many ways the text together 
with the doctrine which it zealously preserves had undergone 
changes tiU it was finally recast. 

As to the origin or precise historical bearing of the title of the 
. Mui}4ak6pani9ad, we may quote the f ollowinR 
■ignifioanoe oi the observations of Prof. Max MtlUer. “The 
nam^Uiuj^aica. Dpanishad is called Mundaka-TJpanishad, 

and its three chapters are each called Muq^akam. IS'ative 


* Uax UiHlec translates IfahaScla “the great honseholder.” It is evident from the 
^abSgovinda Snttanta at the Dlgha-nikSTa (VoL II) that UahaiClfl (or rather BtShinana- 
mshilfiW) was a teohnioal same for the SnStaka-institutioa (Fost>gtadiiate College, to nse 
a modem phrase). Hence the epithet MahSSSla wonld show that Saunaka was the head 
(prinoipal) of such an institalaon. 

• Htip^Uisfipatiitadt !• 1<2. 
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to all those who distinguished tnemaelves from the 
Kesins or Jatilakas,^ who wore either long loose looks or 
hair in braids, and from the &khis, who wore a forelock,* 
by seeking to live a pure life as Brahmaoarins, by begging 
food as bhiksus (mendicants), and by shaving their head clean 
as mu^dakas (shavelings). When Buddha said, * Not by reason 
of shaving alone a man becomes a recluse ’ (na rauBd^3i>& 
sama^o),* he had, in all probability, kept in his mind the 
* Shavelings ’ other than his own followers. In the list of 
religieux, given in an important passage of the Ailguttara- 
nikSya,* Buddha unmistakably refers to the Mn 9 da>*Savakas 
(<* disciples of the Shaveling ”) as a school distinct from the 
Magaqdihas, Tedandikas, Ajlvikas, Aviruddhakas, Nigai^thas 
(Jainas), and such other recluses, mendicants or shavelings, 
following Buddhaghosa, Prof. Bhys Davids conjectures that 
the Mui}da*Savakas were “ perhaps some special sub-division 
of Jains.” ® But as their name implies, the Mu^da-Savakas 
were the disciples or followers of Mu^da> — the school after 
whom perhaps the TJpanisad in question was entitled Muij- 
daka. Dr. Schrader tells us that in the Jaina BajavSrttika, 
a commentary on IJmasvati’s TattvSrtba Slltra (VIII. 1.), a 
Mu^da is classed among the Kriyavadins.* 

Neither the Bi?ia or Munis, nor the Kelins or Jatilakas, 
strictly so called, were medioants or shave- 
Sramam. lings. They Were hermits (tS-pasas) or 
ascetics (sannygsins), without question. In course of time, 
in the days of Tajnavalkya who alludes to both Sramans and 
Tspasas, and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, 
a new order of reUgieux was formed, who called themselves 

* BSUet’s Gautama, III. 34. On this authority Bliys Davids, in bis Dialogaes of 
the Buddha, Vo) II, p. 221, identifies the Ja^akas with those TaikhSnasas (“ orthodox 
hermits ”) who used to wear, as a rule, their hair in hraids. 

* Gautama, III. 22, 

s Dhammapada, XIX, 6. 

* nialognes of the Buddha, Tol, II, jk 220, 

' IMd, p. 221. 

* |nd|soh. Fhiloso h 
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Iranians (to distinguish themselves both from the hermits 
who practised penance and saoriflce in the wood and the Brah- 
mans who were householders). They shaved their head clean, 
and begged their food, instead of feeding like the Munis or 
Kevins on pot-herbs, wild rice, rei®arfl-seeds, water-plants, 
the powdered grains of rice (kai^a),^ the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, the flour of oil-seeds, grasses, cow-dung, fruits, 
roots, water, air, or ether.® They became known perhaps 
from the practice of begging, as Bhikipus (mendicants). The 
origin of this order of raUgiem is now obscure or uncertain. 
But we might safely hold with Prof. Bhys Davids that the 
Bhiksu order of homeless persons evolved originally from the 
Brahmacarins® who did not enter upon the stage of the house- 
holder, ■* and who customarily begged their food. “ 

According to the ^^roma-theory of the leading Brahman 
jurists, the life of a member of the twice-born ranks or the 
three upper classes of the Indo- Aryan people ought to be 
divided into four periods, representing the four stages of effort 
or training— intellectual, moral, legal and spiritual, in short, 
both mundane and transcendental. The names and enuraerationii 
of these stages vary with the authorities.” But a passage in 
Baudhayana’s legal manual gives just three stages, omitting 


* It would aeem that KaiiSda, the founder of the TaiSe^ikn systein, received hie 
name &om the oireumetanoe of eating Ea^a. 

* Dial. B, II. p. 230 ; Gautama, III. 26, 29) BaudhSyana, III. a 1-14. 

* The word BrahmadSrI ocours once in the Big.veda, hymn X, 109 ; " The Brahma* 
ohSrl goes engaged in duty ; he is a member of the gods' own body." Op. Atborva* 
reda, El. S. 

* Apastamba, II, 9. 21, 8 ; Gautama, III. 2 ) llann, VI. 86 ; TajHaralkya, III, 60-67. 

■ Ipastamba, I. 1. 8,23; Uana, II. 49; YajOaTalkya, 1,27; Afvaldyana Grihya* 
iStra, I. 22. 10; Uinava-Gtibya SStra, L 1. 2. 

* For example, (1) TSjSaTalkya gives them as PSpiJitya, BSlya, the Uuni and tha 
BrOhuafa (Bphad Arapyaka tTpsnifad, 1II.6.1,); (2) Apastamba, as Qtrhasthyam, 
AoBrya-knIam, Uannam and VSnaprasthyam (11.9.21,1) ; (3) Gantama, as the Brahma- 
ebf, the Grihastha, the Bhikga and the VsikhSnaia (111.2 1 op, BaudhSyana, II.6.U.12) | 
(4) Uonn, as the BrahmacSrl, the Gfibastba, the Vinapraitha and the Yati (V.187 ) 
VL87)) and (6) Vasiiitiha, as the Drahmaolrl, the Qj^hutha, the Vdnaprastha gnd the 
parivrCjaka (Vn.2). 
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the Bhik^u.^ The same we find also in a passage o£ the 
Manusm^ti.^ The omission of the Bhiksu>stage is interpreted 
differently by Prof. Ehys Davids.® While fully cognisant of 
the weight of his opinion, we think the absence of the name 
from those passages might well be due to the fact that the 
stages or periods of training were recognised originally not as 
four, but as three.* It also should be borne in mind that the 
enumeration of three stages belongs neither to Baudhayana 
nor to Manu, but to some older authority, named Asura Elapila 
Asuri), son of Prahlada.® There are, moreover, the later 
recasts of a few older Sutras where the Airama-theory plays 
no part, and vvhich might be judged as an evidence of the fact 
that it was engrafted at some late date on the Oatm'vai^ya 
system, though before the rise of a Buddhism.® 

Prof. Bihys Davids also says : “ the rules (regarding the 

Pour Efforts) are admitted to be obsolete now. Sankara says 
these were not observed in his time.’ And the theory seems 
to be little more than a priestly protest against the doctrine, 
acted upon by Buddhists, Jains, and others, and laid down in 
the Madhura-sutta, that even youths might go forth without 
any previous Vedio study.”® But we must understand that the 
rule enjoined in the Madhura-sutta® is in fact far earlier, earlier 
even than Gautama’s work,“ and most probably laid down in 
the YaikhSnasa-Dharma-sUtra, also known as the ^ramai^aka 


1 Bnndhayatta, 11.6.] 1.28. 

* Kami, II 280. 

* nial. B.II., pp, S16-217. 

* OUtedogya T7paiii$ad, 111.16.1*7. 

* Baadhayana, II.6. 11B8; Bribad Arapyaka Upanifad, 1.5 16 

* B. 0. SajAkba and Likhita Sai&MtSs. The namei ot these two ancient jnriats became 
pcnTerbial. in the time of the Bnddha, an may be judged ftom the latter’s expression, • 
Be(6i,Teha-LikMta Brahmaeartya (DIgha, I, p. 63). Bnddhaghosa has entirely lost sight of 
the historical significance of the expression. 

7 Beossen’s ‘ Vedanta,’ p. 40. 

* Dial. B. II., p. 217. 

* See Ohslmer's transhtion in UBiA S., 1824. 
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Siiti’a.‘ And there is no evidence of the rules of Asramas 
being binding or valid, at any time, for all individuals. Thus 
we can see how the youths had left home-life, and passed 
straight from schools into the life of homeless recluses, hoM”, 
in other words, the order of Sramans or Bhiksus originated 
from the Brahmacarins. 

Noav among the Srainans, all of whom, in one way or 
another, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self -mortification, or 
dissented from the later form of Brahmanio 
Sramans on religion, suporstition and mysticism, there 

SMtiS^n”throti.of were various sects or groups or schools. The 
revolt showed itself in every possible manner. 
Eor example, the ^ramans as a body shaved their hair and 
beard, ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture, listened 
to nothing but their own conscience, sought for inner purity 
and enlightenment rather than external religiosity, and 
embraced the wider cause of humanity instead of observing 
the castc-distinctions which obtained in society.® But pre- 
sumably this battle was a ^mere question of personal 
temperament before it became a world- wide phenomenon. 
And perhaps Bharadvslja was the first to organise a regular 
war (the process of which is as old as the Kavaseyas, if not 
older), to make a firm stand against the champions of ancient 
rites and usages. He distinguished himself even outwardly 
from them by shaving his hair and beard. Brom this latter 
circumstance we may suppose, his personal name was 
gradually forgotten, and his nickname, Munda or Shaveling, 


' See aUuBionB to the Sramanaka SSitra jn Oautnma, 111.27; Vaaijtha, lX.lO; 
Bandliiyana, 11.0,11.14-lG ; III,3 1S-I8 * Haradatta'a coiumciitai'y on Apaatamba, 
Il.Q.21.21 ; Bfibler’s ‘ Uauu,' jt. XXVII Pandit ^S. Sankar has I'ocently translated the 
Vaikhanasa Dharma-praSna. FBijiini refers to the ParaSara Bhikfu-Sutra. 

® The Snttnnipata-cotn;r (Paramattltaiotiks, II, 1, p. 176) explama the cause of 
BtShmapic a]mthy for the Sraiuans. It is aaul that they did nut ivorship the deities and 
BrShmana (deva^brSlunapapujako na hoti) ; that they did not foster self.mortiScation 
(lniya<kileaaih na vaiipeti) ; that they received rocmita from all grades of society and per< 
mitted oommenaality with all. 
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took its place. Although following his example, now 
established as a custom of the land, the ^ramans of other 
schools shaved their hair and beard, yet the designation 
‘ Shavelings’ (Mu^dakas) remained a birth-right for his school 
only. 


His Philosophy. 

BhSradvaja’s fundamental views are two. One of these 
is closely linked with a question, having 
Considerable bearing on moral philosophy 
in general, and on juristic and social 
theory in particular. The question is whether, to what 
extent, and in what manner the transcendental order can 
he conceived to accord with the concrete activities of 
life and society. The second view falls within the depart- 
ment of knowledge, and is but a corollary from the 
first. Here we find an attempted solution of one of the 
ultimate problems of knowledge, whether the infinite being 
is within the apprehension of a finite mind, whether the 
ultimate reality is accessible to ordinary cognition. 

J. Tmnscendentalim, ^ versm asceticism aivd loorlAly life. 

In the systems of the leading Bremen jurists we find certain 
judgments on the two contrasted types : the life of the 
householder and the life of the anchorite. Again, in the 
SSmafifiaphala-sutta the question arises as to the reward (in 
this present conscious existence) of the life of the recluse ; and 
an answer is given by the Buddha. It is apparent from the 

' The term is not used here in the Xontian sense of the invostigation of that which is 
a pnori in hnmon cognition, bat approximately in the sense best associated ivith X-jcrsion 
It implies a sort of reaction against the barbarity of ascetic practices and agniivst all sO' 
called self-centred social morality, polity, prejudices and superstitions, BhfradvSja’s 
predilection for the hermit-life being stronger than his aversion for ascetidmn, /a prefer 
to call him a transoendentalist rather than a rationalist 1-2. nisi, U. 11.1 08-69 ;c^ 

the UttarSdhya ana Sutra in Jacobi's Jaina-sntras, port 2, pp. 61-69. 
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manner in which king Ajatasattu of Magadha put the ques- 
tion to Buddha that the efficacy of the hermit-life was doubt- 
ed in the country, especially by those who were immersed in 
worldliness. But neither was Buddha the first nor Safikara 
the last to favour the life of renunciation, and at the 
same time to denounce asceticism. Tf we he not mis- 
taken, Satyavaha Bharadvaja w^as one of the pioneers 
among those thinker’s who bravely faced the problem, upheld 
transcendentalism against both asceticism 
as largely practised by the Vedic ascetics 
' and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic 

strictness by the Brahman priests and jurists. He thus 
prepared the way for the rationalism of Buddha who enun- 
ciated the Middle-path, and sought for a via mfidia of thought, 
conduct and intellectual training. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has justly said, “The intellectual 
movement before the rise of Buddhism was in large measure 
a lay movement.” For one reason or another, some of 

Mthitam, Paura- thinkers of India had found 

ji^i, and Maudgaiya’a in the Order of householdei’s,' or life 

as actually lived in society, nothing in 
common with the transcendental sphere of existence, the 
Brahraa-woxld, that is to say, the higher plane of human 
activities. At the very dawn of intellectual life in India a 
problem appeared on its horizon, namely, what is essentially 
and absolutely necessary for a way to the immortal state 
(amritatva). The Taittirlyas tell us that a Truth-speaker 
or Realist (Satya-vacas) named Rathitara termed it Truth. 
An intellectualist (Taponitya) named Paurasisti thought that 
the only thing necessary to the higher life was meditation or 
constant cultural practice. In the view of Maudgalya, the 
seeker of rewards in heaven, the essential duty of a man is 
the study and interpretation of the Vedas 'svSdhySya- 
pravacanam).^ 


' TatttMyii Upwifad, I. 9. 
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The TaittiiSyas themselves, on the other hand, could be 
content with nothing less than a faithful observance of all 
these and other duties of man’s life. To them, therefore, 
good principle, truth, the inner culture of 
of thaTaittirVasT'®"^* faith'and intellect, the study and interpre- 
tation of the Vedas, self-control or subjuga- 
tion of the senses, tranquillity or imperturbability, the fires 
(deities and ancestors), inner offering or prayer, guests 
(hospitality), fellow men (charity), fellow beings (humanity), 
marriage and offspring only fall under the various heads’ of 
man’s duty in the world, home, school, society and solitude. 
The command, the instruction, or the rule of conduct is 
presented by them in another form, and accepted and ela- 
borated by all Brahman legal and moral philosophers. 
The teacher would say to the pupil who is brought up 
strictly in Brahmanio traditions : — “ Speak the truth. Walk in 
righteousness (dharma). Study the Vedas and Vedio 
sciences. Render pecuniary help to thy teacher. Do not 
cut off the lineage, spiritual or mundane (prajatantu). Be 
not thoughtless (na pramaditavyam) as to Truth. Do not 
swerve from good principles. Do not depart from what is 
morally good and helpful (kusala). Do not neglect living 
beings® (cattle, etc.). Be not inattentive to the study and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Do not deprive the gods and 
ancestors of offerings and oblations due to them. Honour 
father, mother, teacher and guests like a god. Esteem only 
those actions which are blameless (anavadya), and not others. 
Perform only those good works which have been performed 
by us (predecessors), and not others. Receive the Brahmans 
(wise men) with respect, faith or eagerness, grace, gentleness, 


' TsittiMya Up. I. 9 • ritam (dharma), gatyam, tapaa, BvadhySya-praTaoanam, damaf^, 
tama(), agnayat, agnihofcrahi atithayah, mS]in8ain,prBiBl{},prajaiia^,pTailtib. cp. BandhSyana, 
11. 6. 11. 8-4 ; ipaatamha, II 9. 24. 7-8. 

* Max MiUler traaalatea IhBtSni greatneaa. 
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fear and close attention.* Act and behave in doubtful 
cases® as the Brahmans of ripe judgment (sammarsinali) are 
wont to act, avoiding meanness and aiming only at righteous- 
ness (aluksa dharmakamah). and so, too, in matters exciting 
the public feeling (abhyakliyatesu). 

The points about which the Taittirlyas, and with them all 
Brahman legal and moral philosophers seem extremely keen 
are these: (1) the learning and teaching of Vcdic literature ; 
(2) an implicit obedience to custom and convention, or so-called 
revealed laws in the scripture ; (3) a gradual advance from 
professed to realised faith ; (4) the worship of deities and 
ancestors ; and (5) marriage. 

The drst two points mean that we should not care so much 
to originate neAV ideas or formulate new rules of conduct as to 
make explicit what is implicit in the revealed texts, — to go on, 
in other words, putting new wine continually into old bottles. 
The tliird point implies that Ave should first readily accept 
what is given in the scripture, and then, if Ave have time and 
ability and inclination enough, humbly ask whether it is true 
or false, in order finally to confirm our faith. The last point 
relates to marriage or union of the sexes. The Br3>hman 
thinkers in general, and the legal and moral philosophers in 
particular, vieAved, contrary to the Avarrior thinkers, the idea 
of celibacy and childlessness with a peculiar dread. Under- 
lying their view of marriage, there is the notion of a kind of 
heredity, immortality, identity, continuity and progress. 
Thus nothing is of greater importance for them than this 
last point relating to marriage, 

Eeferring to the four Asramas or orders of men, Gautama 
who is one of the oldest and least philosophical among the 
writers on legal subjects, declared that the married householder 
was the source of all other orders of men, obviously for the 

i SraddhayS, ir{yfi,lMiya,A)lii7ll, saiiiTidS. Qp. Aguri’sexpreasionaintbe Brihad Arapyaka 
npani^id, I 6. 3. 

• Kanna-TicikitBS ya y\;itta>vicikit8S tS aySt, 
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reason that men of other orders did not generate ohildren.* 
IPollowing Gautama, BaudhSyana maintains 
Wow of mwrlageV The that there is, forsooth, one order only, 
v^sthai*” the order of the householder. Other orders 

cannot be conceived as existent because they 
do not beget offspring.^ Eenouncing good works recommended 
in the Vedas, severed from the worlds both celestial and 
mundane, and devoted exclusively to the transcendental 
sphere of Brahman, these orders of men become at length 
dust and perish (rajo bhQtva dhvamsate). The other three 
orders had not existed in the country before a demon named 
Kapila, son of Prahlada, disagreeing with the gods, i,e., 
Brahmans, introduced them. No wise men, therefore, should 
take any notice of them. For in accordance with the rule 
and purpose of Prajapati, the lord of the world of genera- 
tion, it is our duty to study the three Vedas, to tmdergo 
moral discipline, to marry, to profess and realise faith, to 
offer sacrifices, and to show liberality to those who deserve 
it. Quoting an ancient authority,® Baudhayana and Vasistha 
sought to establish their views, that by a son a man conquers 
the worlds, by a grandson he obtains immortality, and by a , 
great-grandson he rises up to the highest heaven. But we 
must not put out of sight Vasistha’s judgment of the moral 
value of conduct (acara) as far outvaluing the mere formal 
study of the Vedas together wnth the six Ahgas and other 
supplementary works.* Baudhayana’s arguments were fm*- 
ther worked out later by Apastamba,® as originally derived 
from the Taittirlyas in the main. Thus Vasistha leads us 


^ Gautama, HI. 8 ; 111. 36. 

> BaudhSyaua, U. 0. 11. 27 ; II. C. 11. 26, 34. 

’ Taittiriya SatnliitS, VI. 3, 10. S ; ^tapatha BrShinuya, I. 7. 2. 11 j Bfihad ibapyaka 
IJpaui$ad, 1 . 6 4. 16. “ A BrSbmana is bora loaded with three debts ■ he owes studentship 
to the sages ; sacrifices to the gods, and a son to tlio manes " (Bfihler). Baudhayapa, 
II. 9 16. 6 } Va«irtha, XVII. 6. 

* VaSiftha, VI. 1-8 ; cp. tfanu, IV. 1S6-ISS; LXXI. 92. 

' BaudhSyaQa, II. 6. 11. 34, 
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baot to those who avowedly underrated the moral value of 
Vedic learning, that is, to the Mui^akas, and Baudhayana 
leads us to Apastamba and Apastamba back to the Taittirlyas, 

“ Abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the 
Vedas, this world and the next, one should seek the universal 
Soul. Eor an insight into that alone is the attainment of 
security (k^emaprapanam)/”^ Apastamba 
GwriysyS!** Considered this Qargyaya^a or Platonic view 

to be quite the contrary of his own. Strange 
to say, in one section of his work,® if it be not a later inter- 
polation, the same Apastamba speaks in the Gargyaya^a 
vein, when like a good philosopher he recognises nothing 
higher than the realisation of Atman (atma-labhan na 
param). However, the whole contention of Apastamba 
centres round the word “alone.” Were security attainable 
by knowledge alone, then the seeker of it ought not to 
feel any pain in this life.® But the very fact that he feels 
some sort of pain is enough to prove that insight into truth 
alone is not enough for security. 

Apastamba upholds this view elsewhere,* and this time with 
far greater force. But his reasoning is dialectical, very similar 
to that of a Purva-mimamsin. And the doctrine is at best that 
of a popular materialist and theologian. He introduces the 
point of controversy thus : Those who vehemently disparage 
the order of house-holders assert : Desiring children, a man 
travels on the southern path of the Aryaman (sun)- and desiv'. 
ing no children, he proceeds along the northern path. The 
southern path leads to the crematorium and' ^ charnel fields’ 
(smasgiuam), while the northern path leads to immortality. 
Moreover, he who travels on the latter path, can. accomplish 

^ Apbatamlja, II. 9. 21. 18-14. Cji, Eauf Haki IT|>anifad, J. 4, 

* Ibid, I. 8. 22 ; 1, 8. 23 s The aeotion comes in abrnpUy. It shows no organic oonneo. 
Uon with wbab immeSiately precedes and with what follows. In any case, the authoi^ 
admits that the Views ate taken over from some older authorities. The* oomiheiithtdif 
Haradatta thinks it is extracted from an Upanisad ! we suppose, from the Katha. 

•nid,lI.9.Sl.t6. 

• Ibid, IL 9. 88. 8.0 ; n. 9. 24. 1-16. 
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his wishes merely by his will. But their statement is absurd, 
from beginning to end. With us who are well-versed in the 
three-fold knowledge (traividya-vyiddhah) the Vedas are the 
supreme authority (pram9,uam). We maintain accordingly 
that the works enjoined in the Vedas ought to be performed, 
and a rule of conduct (acara) which is opposed to those works 
is of no authority. 

Now it is declared in the Vedas : offspring is man’s im- 
mortality (prajatih amritam). In other words, the father 
is reborn in the son, and this is the true immortality of the 
mortal (martyam amritam). That the father is just repro- 
duced separately (virudhah prithak) in the son is perceivable 
even by the senses (pratyaksena upalabhyate). Bor the 
likeness (sarUpyam) of both is so very apparent that it requires 
no other evidence to prove it ; their bodies are two separate 
entities, that is all. The son naturally outlives the father, 
and fulfilling the duties taught in the Vedas, increases the 
fame and heavenly bliss (kirtim svargam) of his predecessors. 
In this way each succeeding generation contributes to the glory 
and happiness of the preceding ones. It follows that the 
immortality which the unmarried hermits, ascetics or recluses 
strive to achieve is but a pure metaphysical fiction. That 
b to say, those deluded wise men who seek for immortality by 
means other than marrbge ‘ become dust and perish.’ There 
may be among them some who are good men. But for thb 
reason we are not justiflAd in saying that every one of them 
b either an intellectual or an ethical superior to every one of 
the householders. And why should we negleot what b so 
vbible, excellent and concrete for something which b incapable 
of proof, imaginary or abstract ? 

The arguments which the Taittirlyas brought forward in 
^ favour of their, opinion were all drawn, as we 
argamenTof th^Tait- saw, from the armouty of Mahidasa, that is, 
from the philosophy of the Aitareyas. Their 
arguiuents are three in all : (1) That the eternal greatness 
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of the Divine being (Brahman) is neither increased by works, 
nor diminished, and the soul that knows or realises in and 
through itself the nature of that greatness is not stained by 
evil deeds. (2) That tbe development of soul or the iinani< 
festation of the Divine essence in and through the world of 
generation is gradual. And (3) that there is no difference of 
kind but of degree between varied functions the soul has to 
discharge in its gradual advance from imperfection to com- 
leted actuality. 

Thus we see that the opposition is ultims,tely between two 
great combatants in history, Mahidasa and G3>rgyayana’, 

. and that the real point at issue is whether 

between Habidoea and or no there IS any correlation between the 
Gtegydya^a. Bralima-world and the concrete activities of 

life. In accordance with his view of development, Mahidasa 
found perfect harmony between the two, whereas proceeding 
from his view of Idea, Gargyayana found no other oo*ordinat- 
ing link than the generic character of soul — the soul which 
alone has the power to contemplate and realise in and through 
itself the eternal reason of the Divine, or through which 
the Divine Idea (manasa) becomes actualised (oaksusa). 

In Tajnavalkya we saw something of an attempt 
at a reconciliation between tbe views of Mahidasa and 

Ambiguity inYajfla- ^argyayapa. And in making such an 
vBikya ftud its beuring attempt he involved himself apparently in 
between the Mus^akae self-contradictioii. While Speaking for 

and the VSiasaneysB. i.* ij. , 

nimseli, he was on the side of Gargyayapa, 
as he found, like his predecessor, no harmony between his idea 
of the Brahma- world, on one hand, and the actual customs 
^ and usages of social life, on the other. Society allows, and is 
perhaps bound to allow, all sorts of distinction between this 
and that — a thief and not-a-thief, gods and not-gods, and so 
f orth—irwhile the greatest truth is, according to Yajhavalkya, 

* The dialogue in the UttarSdhynyasa, Iflll, between Oitm and SanbhBta reminds ns 
ot Oitra Of rgyliyagga. 
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that there is no ultimate ground to justity any such 
distinctions. Thus he Avas forced at last to leave home to 
become a homeless recluse or hermit. For, as is clearly 
implied by him, we cannot serve both God and Mammon at 
the same time. Being a god, in other words, we can be among 
the gods, just as, on the other hand, bping a Brahman, we can 
approach Brahman. Therefore, wishing for the Brahma- 
Avorld only, the Bhiksus leave their homes. That is to say, a 
divine philosopher, rising in thought and conduct above all 
material conditions of existence, rending asunder all worldly 
fetters and even putting aside all hankering after heavenly 
joys, attainable through Avorks, Vedic or sacrificial, adopts the 
life of a mendicant (bhilcsacaryam carati).' 

When he spoke for others, Yajnavalkya was on the side of 
Mahidasa. As a Brahman theologian himself, he could hardly 
get away from his inherited belief in the scripture. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, Avhen Ave find that in his estimation the 
study of the Vedas and Vedic literature was not only useful but 
essential. The same applies equally to his views on sacrifice, 
penance and other hum-drums of Brahmanio religion — the 
beliefs and practices AAdiich the Seamans in general, and the 
warrior philosophers in particular, either openly condemned, 
or at least vieAved Avith great suspicion. As a Brahman, 
too, he endeavoured to justify on a ground more or less 
psychological the Divine revelation in the Vedas. It was 
on a similar ground that he attempted also to defend all 
existing practices of Brahmanic religion. As a law- 
giver, he taught that a Brahman ought to pass through these 
four stages of life’s training — Erudition (panditya). Folly 
(bSlya), Silence (maunam) and the Divine knoAvledge (brSh- 
ma^iatvam). As a philosopher again, he maintained that 
the eternal greatness of the Divine being neither increases 
nor decreases by any kind of work.® The view was borrowed 

‘ Brihad Upani^ad, IV, 4. 22, 

» Ibid, IV. 4. 22-23. 
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either from the Taittirlyas or from Pratardana. Supposing 
that, the view was obtained from the Taittirlyas, we can show 
that the psychological explanation which Yajhavalkya offered 
was far more definite and clear than that of his predeces- 
sors. Given an eternally active soul, it was very easy for 
YSijnavalkya to eliminate from the thinking subject an object 
by substituting for it another, and finally to eliminate from it 
every object which is foreign, i.e., not-self. When applied to 
his Ssrama-theory, Yajnavalkya’s psychological explanation 
would appear as follows : At the first period of his life, a 
Brahman desires Vedic scholarship. Then comes a period 
when, after accomplishing this object, he desires a wife, by her 
offspring, and through them immortality, preservation of the 
race, maintenance of social and religious institutions, and 
furtherance of knowledge. At the third period again, he, 
giving up even this object, desires to contemplate in silence 
the nature of the ultimate reality of things, while at the fourth 
his mind is intent on nothing but itself. But if, keeping his 
mind always intent on itself, a man does any work, no evil 
thereof can attach to his soul. And if it be possible 
for a man to enjoy all things and perform all life’s functions 
without degrading lus nature thereby, then it would certainly 
be unwise, according to him, to renounce the world and man’s 
various duties in it at an early age. 

As for the question, to study or not to study the Vedas, 
to marry or not to marry, or to be or not to be a monk, his 
answer was this : — " After erudition, a Brahman persists in 
folly (balyeiia tisthati). After that, he contemplates in silence. 
And finally he becomes a perfect philosopher.” Here his 
expression “persists in folly” refers to marriage, which is the 
foundation of all social life, and admits of a two-fold inter- 
pretation. It may be interpreted either (1) as implying 
a bitter irony against those recluses or ascetics who looked 
upon marriage as a mere act of folly or childishness, or (2) as 
meaning that it is really foolish, even according to Tftjnavalkya, 
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to enter npon the life of a house-holder. The same 
ambiguity of meaning attaches to his sentence — “ Everything 
else is of evil.” It may mean either (1) everything except 
philosophic contemplation, or (2) everything except living 
in accordance .Tvith tlie Ssramn-theory. This ambiguity 
of 'Xsjnavalkya’s expressions is most important historically, 
since we may suppose that out of it emerged later two dis- 
tinct and mutually opposed schools of opinion, namely, that 
of the Mm^d-'^has, and that of the Tajasaneyas. By the term 
folly (balya) the former understood foolishness, childishness 
or ignorance, while the latter understood just the opposite 
of ignorance, that is, wisdom. 

A, Tha MviiAaltmi vieio. 

BhSradvaja is distinguished in history from Eathitara a.s 
a Truth-bearer (satya-vahd.) from a Tmth-spealcer (satya- 
vaeas) or pure Transceudentali.st. The real difference between 
the two thinkers lies in the fact that the former explicitly 
blends, like Tajnavalkya, raoiRl considerations with his con- 
ceptions of the transcendental. Two among 
fro^MthUailinS the predicates assigned by Bharadvaja to 
God (Brahman) are without family and 
’^ithout caste (agotrah, avai^ah).^ By these 
he clearly implies his detestation of the 
existing caste-system. But Bharadvaja has no views 
to offer other than those of Tajnavalkya save that by which 
he discountenances the usual ascetic practices of the time. 
As among the predecessors of the Buddha who is best known 
as the propounder of the middie-path, it cannot but be of 
greatest interest to note in Bharadvaja that as, on the one 
hand, he was anti-Brahmanic in his social and religious views, 
so, on the other, he discouraged unnecess»iry physical 
torture, annihilation of the senses, and other ascetic monstro- 
sities. “ This self (the ideal self -existence) is not attainable 


' Mnnrlakdpanifad, 1. 1. 6. 
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by the Veda, nor by mere intellect, nor by much 
learning. He whom the self chooses, by him it can be 

obtained nor can it be obtained by one who is devoid of 

strength, thoughtfulness, and right meditation. It is only 
when a wise man strives after it by means of strength, 
thoughtfulness or earnestness, and riglit meditation, that he 
finds himself at home with Brahman.” ‘ And we must bear 
in mind that Bharadvaja was neither an ascetic or hermit, 
nor a Brahman house-holder, priest or jurist. He was a 
recluse (sramaija), mendicant (bhiksii), or shaveling (muD^a)* 
Bharadvaja’s hostile attitude towards Brahmanio religion 
and laws (with which we are mainly concerned) can well be 
brought out in his own words summarised as follows : — 

There are two kinds of Knowledge (vidya) : the higher or 
transcendental (para) and the lower or mundane (a-pai&). 

The knowledge mundane comprises the four 

BMmdTttja’s ftttitnde . ..t i. • , 

towarti Brahmanio Vedas and SIX Vedic sciences, while the 
knowledge transcendental is that by which 
the Undecaying (Aksara) is rendered accessible — realised or 
apprehended.® “ Come hither, come hither I ” call the 
priests, the worshippers of the gods, the preachers of 
heavenly joys, “ This is indeed thy holy well-merited Brahma- 
world.”* But fluid and unsteady are those eighteen sacrifices 
in the form of which the lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools who bail these with joy as the highest good (sreya^i) 
are sure to undergo decay and death again and again. Fools 
who are lodged in ignorance,* but consider themselves pro- 
foundly wise, and look down upon others, stagger to and fro, 
like the blind led by the blind. Children (balSb) who are 
lodged iu manifold ways in ignorance, consider themselves 

' Mnp^lc^pani^d, HI, 2, 3-4) “ N&jam StmS ptaTaoanena labbyi^ na medhayS,. 

XSyam AtmS balaBinem laBbyo, na ca piamadBi; tapaso y(lpyaliTi(^t, ,efa Stmt yifata 

Bmhma-dhSinb,'’ 

* Ibid. 1. 1. 5 ; “ pars yayS tad Ak^aram adhigamyate.'* 

* Ibid, I. 8. 6 ! “ TO^ pupya'anktito Brahma-Iokal}.'* 

* ilsadaka Uiwniaad, T. 2, 8 •. " aridyaySm ants': -'.rartaminSh.’' 
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happy. Vedic sacrificers who are like children know not 
owing to their passions (ragat) that they will fall and feel 
miserable, when their life’s light is extinguished. Estimating 
sacrifices and ceremonials as the best (varistha), these blind 
fools know no better. They haring fully enjoyed happiness 
on the height of their well-nierited heaven (naka-pri§the 
sukrite), re-enter this world (of men), or a lower one (of 
animals and insects). But those venerable sages who meditate 
in the wood, cultivate faith, and live on alms (bhiksacaryam 
carantah), proceed, unperturbed, wise and stainless as they arc 
through the solar gate to the region where dirolls the immortal, 
inexhaustible (avyaya) Person, the supreme Brahman.* 

He who conceives desires in his mind (kaman yafi kSmayate 
manyamSnalj), is reborn here and there, according to his desires. 
But from him whose desires are fulfilled in that his true 
self is realised (kritstmanali), all desires fall away even here, 
in this very life or present consciousness. " Two birds, insepa- 
rable comrades, are attached to the same tree. Of them, one 
eats sweet fruit, while the other does not eat but watches. 
Sunk in the same tree by his own impotence (anisayS), a man 
dwells, overwhelmed with grief. But when he sees the other 
lord (isa) — the contented and omnipotent Soul, then he over- 
comes grief. When a seer sees the lordly creative Reason 
(kartSram I^m), tlie lesplendant soul, having the same origin 
or close kinship wdth the Divine (Brahmayonim) then he is 
truly wise. Shaking off both good and evil, and devoid of all 
material colouring of the soul (niiaiijanah) he reaches the 
highest unity with himself (paramaih samyam upeti).”* 

Like Gsrgyayaija and Pippalada, Bharadvaja w'a.s a 
Brahmavsdin. By the simile of two birds, borrowed from 
Dlrghatamas,* Bharadvaja controverted the position of tlie 
Prgfla-vadin. “The vital spirit (prapa) shines forth in 

‘ Unndaka UpamRad, I. S. 0.11 

' Ibid, III. 1,1-3. 

’ Rig.veda, 1,161.20; TSskn's Xiruktn, XIV. :!0 
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all beings. Recognising this truth, one may be wise enough, 
but not a first-rate philosopher (n&'ivadinh^ 
againat vitaiiata or He who revels ID soul, delights in soul, and 
Neohaniata. having performed ithe higher functions of 

the soul remains firmly established - in his knowledge of 
Brahman, is indeed the best of philosophers (Brahmavidftm 
varistha).’' ® 

In the same tree or world of generation there are two 
birds or principles. These are PrSua and Brahman, spirit and 
intelligence, life and soul. The functions and tendencies of 
these two principles are diametrically opposed, and yet they 
cannot he conceived to exist independently of each other. 
They are inseparable companions. Apart from Brahman, the 
intelligent principle of things, Prapa or vital spirit is altogether 
a blind power, just as apart from soul, the element of 
rationality, the living principle is hut an animal soul, guided 
(as wo now say) hy mere instincts and impulses. Of life and 
soul, the former is an active principle, in so far as it tends to 
increase animality by seeking constantly after the objects of 
sense, and the latter is a passive factor, in so far as it tends 
to arrest the growth of animality by refraining from the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. But soul, too, must be said 
to be active in its own sphere, in so far as it perseveres in 
developing its rationality or freewill by reflecting upon its 
own nature, viewing its own purity, i.e,, by realising itself. 
This self-realisation enables soul to rise above all maierial 
donditious of its existence, or to reach in this present conscious- 
ness the immortal, immaterial Brahma-world, where * the sun 
does not shine, nor the moon and the stars, nor lightnings, and 
much less fire.** 

Bh&radvSija’s conception of the Brahma-world is not that 
of a material heaven. It is a subjective state of the miud 


^ Cf. OhSAdogya Upanifad, VIJ. lS>1d. 

* UaQ^aka Upanifad, III. 1.4, 

■ Ibtd. II. K 10; KaUia, V.IS; ^Tetsdratani, V. 14; Bhagayad UltS, IX 16, a 
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lyin" far above sense-perception and imagination. This 
highest condition of soul is indeed the true self of man, and 
it can be gained by truth, meditation, right knowledge and 
pure life, that is to say, by purging the mind of all its 
distracting and contaminating factors. Por such a self- 
realisation as this neither Vedie learning, nor marriage and 
offspring, nor sacrifices and penances are at all necessary. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the path to self- 
lealisation involves for BhEradvaja only a negative process of 
the mind. He teaches rather that the path-process as a whole 
is' constituted by the mutual counteraction of numerous opposite 
factors. 


JB. The Fiijataneyan, oiew. 

Bharadva>ja represents the common case of all who called 
a , themselves Sramans against all who were 

oraiiianfl firAh* 

mans. koown as Brahiuau theologians and law- 

givers. During the long-drawn battle between the philo- 
sophers and the theologians, lasting for centuries, the orthodox 
defenders of Brahmanic religion were always on the defensive. 
But the new movement evoked such a cry for reformation on 
all sides that it was impossible for them to remain passive. 
And whether or not the movement was successful in the long 
run, its influence penetrated even into ancient orthodoxy. 
There can, perhaps, be no better evidence of this than the 
antinoniian doctrine of Yasii^tha. Perhaps from the beginning 
the recluse philosophers made a mistake in that they 
placed Themselves out of touch with the people, first, by 
renouncing the world, and, secondly, by discouraging marriage, 
which was reasonably viewed as the real foundation of social 
life. It is doubtful if they really meant to discourage 
marriage in the case of all. And whether they actually 
meant it or not, the clever Brahmans attacked the weak point 
in their opponents. Chiefly by this one point they were in a 
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position to keep the majority of the people on their side, till 
they succeeded in slowly and steadily remodelling their 
own systems with materials obtained from their opponents 
and other philosophic sources. As the recluse philosophers 
attempted to interpret the Brahmanio notion of immor- 
tality in the light of rebirth and re-decease, so, on 
the other hand, the Brahmans interpreted their opponents* 
conception of immortality or immateriality as virtually 
amounting to a total extinction of the human race. Nothing 
could be more an object of dread to the popular mind than 
this notion of utter annihilation. All this we have noticed in 
connexion with Apastamba, BaudhSyana and other legal 
writers. The Vajasaneyas were, perhaps, the iirst to answer 
the charge of the Muij.dakas. 

Their reply is contained in a Upanisad, generally known as 
the Vsiasaneya or Isopanisad, It forms the 

7h.6 Ifiopfliiii§ad j its v v r 

oommentatora and ox. coucludiug Chapter of the White Yajur-Veda. 
*””*’"**' But for this reason we are not prepared to 

allow with Prof. Max Muller its claim to a ‘ very early age,’ 
particularly an age prior to tliat of Ysjnavalkya. For, as 
seems to us, the author of this Upanisad was a Yajasaneya or 
a later exponent of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy.^ Strictly speak- 
ing, the Upanisad in question represents no philosophical view 
which is peculiar to itself. Its historical importance is that it 
contains, in common with the Kendpanisad, an answer or 
opposition to the Mup^akan criticism of Vedio sacrifices, 
Brahmanio religion and asrama- theory. A bitter tone of 
irony prevails throughout this Upanisad, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for otherwise than by supposing . that 
it was evoked by the grave charge which the Mu^jJakas, and 
with them many other schools of recluse philosophers framed 
against the upholders of the asrama-theory and of the system 
of sacrifices, 

* Of. i£opanifad, 1-2 •. “ na karma lipyate nare” with Brihad Araiiyaka Upanisad, 
IV. 4.SS t “na lipyate karmapd pSpafcena." 
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The MuijKjakas said : The sun does not shine there (na 
tatra siiryo bhati), that is to say, the Brahma- world is not the 
Vedio material heaven, where the sun shines forth. To this 
the Vajasaneyas replied : Tf that world be sunles.s (asuryah), 
then it must be covered with blindina: darkness.* 

The Muod^kas thought that the highest duty of a man is 
to gain the Brahma-world by truth, meditation, right know- 
ledge and pure life or celibacy. The Vajasaneyas, on the other 
hand, considered the action of those who sought for the 
Brahma-world only by such means as suicidal.- 

The Mu?idakas considered generation of offspring as 
ignorance (avidyS), and self-realisation as knowledge (vidya). 
The Vajasaneyas, on the contrary, thought; Death is 
overcome through such ignorance, while immortality is 
obtained through such knowledge. This clearly explains why 
the Vajasaneyas considered the conduct of unmarried recluses 
as suicidal. As they seem to have understood in agreement 
with Yajnavalkya, immortality is of two kinds; physical 
and psychological. Immortality in the physical sense 
is possible only through the perpetuation of the race. 
And immortality in the psychological sense is not more 
than a state of self-realisation — a state of the mind when it 
thinks of itself.® In the latter sense, then, the term immorta- 
lity implies but the immortality of soul. Whilst thus 
controverting the Mupdakan view, the Vajasaneyas did not 
intend to undervalue in any way knowledge by way of self- 
realisation. The real point of their controversy was that in 
seeking philosophic knowledge one ought not to neglect the 
duties of life. So they taught : Those who persist in ignorance 
enter into blinding darkness, but those who delight only in 

' ^panifad, 8. 

* IM, a This seems to be the historicBl interpretation of the expression atmahano 
jtmSIi. 

^ Note that by the tom Immortality Buddha understood the extinction of passion, the 
extinction of hatred, and the extinction of dullness. “ Yo kho . mccsti rfigaklchayo 
dosakkhnyo mohakkhayo idaih vncoati amataiii." Saihyutta, V 8, 
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knowledge enter, as it were, into greater darkness.* He who 
experiences, therefore, both knowledge and not-knowledge, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and obtains immor* 
tality through knowledge.* 


//. The mim'e and hmnledge of God. 

Par more signiftcant than the first is the second point in 
BhilradvRia’a Divine Science (Brahma- vidyS, metaphysics), as 
it brings out his definite philosophical view rather than a hostile 
criticism of polytheistic and juristic errors, committed gene- 
rally by the professed custodians of Vedio religion and Indian 
society. It is besides the one point in wliich he ceems to stand 
nearest to Xenophanes, the reputed teacher of Parmenides. 

BharadvRja’s criticism of the Brahmanic view of life was, 
TheMuTrfakii««r.u. refuted, as we saw, by the VSjasaneyas. 
the Kenjyai. Concerning both the points, and particularly 

with regard to the second point, his opponents were the Keniya 
Tatilas whose views are preserved, we think, in the Keno- 
pani^ad.** The contention was not as to the nature of 
Brahman, but as tb the possibility of a knowledge of God. 

Eollow'ing a tiain of thought of the earlier thinkers, 
which is very pronounced in MahidSsa, GargyRyana, UddRlaka 

’ ffepanigod, 0, 

' Idopanifad) II. ''Vi<jl7ilift oa avidylih cn yaa tad vodObhaynm gaha, AvidyayS 
mrayuni tlrtvd, yidyayS amritam alnute,” 

’ lu the Bnddhist Selaautta (Sattanipltta, No. 33) Kepiya or Keniya is a Jafila who 
lived with hig family and kinsmen in a hermitage, built up on the banks of the IfahS* 
mahtgadgS (Faramatthajotlkff, II. 2. p. 48?). In the text itself the locality is referred to as 
Aftgnttarftpa. Keniya is introduced as a oontemporory of the Buddha, and a friend of the 
BrShman teooher Bela. On an oocasion he entertained in ids hermitage the Hpddba with 
his 1260 followers. The oonimentator points ont that Bnddha's words 
jfiMfS, BavittX ehanAoio muthaih were much appealing to Koniya, a hermit as he was. 
After reading the Kena Clpan^nd we oannot but feel that a case has been mode ‘ont in 
fiivour of the TSpasa roligion. The very first question— " KenegUa/A patafi pregltaih 
lutM propa} pralhama^ praih yv^ta^ ?’* is fall of reminiscence of an SiramA whe^ a 
resident pupil would discuss the deep questions in this sweet and genial manner with the 
]^if{. Thus elsewhere (SnttanipSta, Sutta No. 66) wo meet w'ith a pupil of the hermit 
BfiyarT who asks the Buddha in a similar way. ** Ktwi-nn nivuto Mo, Kena-unt'w-fpei'’ 
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aad Yajnavalkya, BharadySija maintained that the one which 
is the source of many is knowable by the cognitive mind. 
According to the Eeniyas, on the confe’ary, “ The know-all 
does not know at all."' “ Brahman is the ear of the ear, the 

Thesoeptioiam of the 

Keniyae. the breath of the breath, and the eye ef the 

eye The eye does not reach it, nor speech, nor mind. 

Without knowing or cognising it, how can anyone instruct 
others about it ?” Eeferring evidently to “ Visvakavraan,’” 
they add : “We have heard from the teachers of old that 
Brahman is different from that which is known (to our 
sense-experience), and even beyond that which is known 
(thought by the mind)."* “ That which is by its nature 
inexpressible but by which speech itself is expressed, that 
which is by its nature unthinkable but by which thought is 

rendered thinkable, or that which is by its nature 

inaudible but by which the hearing itself is made audible 
is the real Brahman, not that which people here worship.” 

One of the favourite maxims of Mahidasa was : “ As far as 
Brahman reaches, so far reaches speech.”* Discarding this 
maxim, the Keniyas affirmed: Should anyone ask us, 
what form of Brahman (Brahmano rflpam) is in itself, and 
what form of Brahman in the gods do you judge to be 
known, as it were, to you ? our reply would be this : “ I 
do not think I know it well, nor do I know that I do not 
know it. He among us who knows this, he knows it, nor 
does he know that he does not know it. He by whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought ; he by whom it is thought, 
knows it not. It is not understood by those who understand 
it, it is understood by those who do not understand it.”“ 

I 

^ Kendpantsad, II. 1 : '‘YadJ manyaae suvedeti dabhrom evivpi ironam tvam Tattha"-»Lilj, 
"If thou thinkeat tkon knoveat It well, then thou knoweat surely but little." 

* Big.Yeda, X, 82.7. 

* Kendpaniead, 1.4 : “ auyad eva tad TiditSdatho ariditSd adhi.” 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, 1. 8. 8. 9. 

' Xendpanifad, II. 2-8; “nSbsai manye auTedeti no sa .vedeti veda oa. To aas tad 
Y«da tad veda no ua vediti Veda oa ” (Max Mdller’a Translation). 
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This sarcasm has been variously explained by the com- 
mentators and modern scholars. But the general trend 
of thought or argument seems to bo this. Brahman is in 
essence unknowable. Hence those who boast that they have 
power to apprehend it are ignorant. But those who are fully 
aM’^are of their incapacity to apprehend it, and do not endeavour 
to apprehend it by neglecting the duties of life are wise indeed. 

“ (The Mujiilaka-s, for instance are) of opinion that Brahman 
is known by an inner awakening or a kind of intuition (prati- 
bodba-viditam matam), and that by such knowledge we obtain 
immortality. (If it be true that) by knowledge we obtain 
immortality, (even then it must not be forgotten that) by the 
self (physical being, living body) we acquire strength (vlrya, to 
overcome real death).”’ The gods are powerless without Brah- 
man. True. But it must be remembered that the gods, such 
as Bire, Air, Lightning and others, are nearest unto Brahman.* 
(The worship of these is, therefore, not altogether worthless.) 

There is every reason to believe that here the Keniyan 

Sarcasm applies to the Mupdiaka opinion according to 

which Brahman is knowable only by inner understanding 
or intuition (pratibodha-viditam). Bor it is explicit 
in Bharadvaja, although not so explicit as in Naciketas, 
that “a man, whose nature is purified 

of knowledge, alone can 
oog^tfoT wioditating on him as without 

parts — as a whole. The infinitesimal self 
is to be known by cetas (pure reason) or vijfiSbna (pure cog- 
nition).”® God is invisible, incomprehensible, without family, 
w'ithout caste, without eyes, ears, hands and feet, the eternal, 
the really existent, the omnipresent, the infinitesimal, the 
inexhaustible, and the origin of all beings.* Just as the 

Kendpani^ad, II. 4. 

» n>id,ni. 1-12; IV, 2.8. 

UiiQi^1t8p!i'ni$ad, III. 1. S-S ; " Jfi&na-prasSdena Tifinddha-Batirnta tas 6n tam patyate 
nifkalam dhySyamSna^.” 

+ ^Ibid, I. 6. 
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spider spreads and winds up its thread, or as plants grow on 
the earth, or as hairs spring forth on the head and body so 
does everything originate from the inexhaustible. The Divine 
Person is devoid of form, unborn, without breath, without 
mind, pure (suhhra), undecaying, higher than the high (parat 
parah)- Prom him is generated breath, mind, all organs of 
sense, ether, an*, fire, water, and earth.* The earth is the 
support of all, while the Divine Person is the inner self of 
all that is (sarvahhuta-antarStma). In the physical world 
there is no god — the sun, the moon, lightning, or the like — 
who can be conceived as God. In man God is the soul that 
assumes the nature of mind and acts as a guide to the senses.* 
That which is the purest in external nature and that which 
is the purest in our inner life are one. That is to say, God 
and Soul are indentical in nature. That which is uncreated 
(akrita) cannot he gained by that which is created (krita). 
And that which is pure cannot be obtained by toat -which is 
impure. Neither God in nature nor God man can be 
apprehended by the study of the Vedas and Vedic sciences 
or by the senses. The sacrifices to the gods and ancestors 
and penances and fasting cannot purify our nature. The 
rivers cannot wash off our sins. The best means of 
apprehending God or purifying our nature is Yoga — medita- 
tion or .inner culture of faith and intellect Wlien the wise 
apprehend God, and realise the immortal in them, which is 
full of bliss, 'd:hen tHe fetter of their heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all tlieir works perish.* And when they die, the 
elements are dissolved, and the sense-faculties vanish in a 
similar way, but soul, the imperishable element, becomes 
united with God.* In this connexion BhSradvaja quotes a 
Pippalada view, viz . — “Just as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, so a "W'ise man, freed from individuality, goes to 
the Divine Person.” 

‘ Hop^akSpanisad, II. 1. S. < lind, 1J,%. y, 

» Jhid, II. 2 . 1 • ibid, 111. 2. 7-8. 



OHAPTETl XVir. 

Naoikbtas. 

(Ooloimka l^hiloaophp.) 

The place of Naciketas in Indian philosophj’^ is very similar 
to that of Parmenides in. the history of Greek thought, The 
precise position assumed by both is that of an 

I’OBition of nilcikotftA tin./, nr t .JO 

and Parmouidus in tho Absolutist* as opposed to that of a Mechanist.^ 
hMtory of pUiioaoiiiiy. uiialogy between the views of the twd 

thinkers is in certain points very close.* But we shall not 
for this reason be justified in supposing one of them to 
have been a borrower from the other.* 

Even as to the point of close resemblance between them, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids seems more doubtful than w'e are, when she 
says, “ Nor, in the absence of any fuller statement of the former 
extreme (That everj'thing is) alluded to by the Buddha, can 
we say whether that view coincided with the position taken by 
Parmenides.” She readily grants, hmvever, the probability of 
some coincidence. Prof. Max Milller, on the other hand, dis- 
covers some points of similarity between Naciketas and Plato, 
especially in regard to the simile of the chariot in the Eatho- 
panmd, although he, too, is not ready to presume that the 
latter borrowed the simile from the former. Instead, then, 
of raising any question of borrowing, we might observe 
with profit that in India Naciketas thought on the lines of 
GOLrgySiyaiijm. ; in Greece Plato thought on the lines of Parmen- 
ides, In India Uddftlaka, who resembles Anaxagoras, was 
a predecessor of Naciketas. Furthermore, the immediate 

* Brahwa-vadin, Atma’VSdin. 

* Pi&Qa-vCdin, Bh3ta„vSdin. 

* All, Qeaoh. der Philoa, p. 121, 

* Mrs. Bh}’s Parids, Buddhism, p, 88. 
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predecessor of Naoiketas was Bhsradv&ja as that of Parmenides 
was Xenophanes. 


It is a received opinion that the historical reality of 


Historical iuterpre. 
tation of tho desoent 
of Ifaoikotaa from 
UddalKka AraQi. The 
Ootsiiiaka views in the 
Ka^ha Ciianifad. Tho 
Ootamaka phiioBoph,r 
in relation to the 
Mttf^^aka and the 
Kyiya philosophy 


Naciketas is extremely doubtful.’ In the 
Paittinya story he is introduced as a Gautama, 
the son of Yajasravasa,^ while iu the Katha 
version of the same story he appears as a 
Gautama, the son of Audd&laka Arui^i, 
of Yajasravasa the son of XTddSlaka and the 
grandson of Arui;^.’' But however hctitioua 


the ascribed descent of Naoiketas from Uddalaka of the 


Gotama clan may have been, it is of the greatest historical 
importance as affording a legendary basis for the chronology 
of the philosophy of Uddalaka and the teaching of the Kath6> 
pani^ad, centred I’ound Naciketas. The name of Naoiketas 
is no more than a suitable designation for referring to the 
particular individual behind that teaching, and we are inclined 
to think that this particular individual was but an influenoial 
leader of a school of wanderers whose origin can be traced 
back to Uddalaka Aviuji. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to identify this band of Bhik?us with the Gotamakas* ap- 
pearing in the AAguttara list of religieux, along with the 
Mu);i4a'*sS>vakas whose views have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. The positive advantage of this identiftcation 
is that we are enabled thereby to kceount for the close 
resemblance between the teachings of the two Upani^ds, 
the Mundaka and the Katha, in both of which we cannot help 
being struck by u spirit of reaction against Yedic ritualism. 
The truth of a common legendary descent of UddSlaka Aru^i 


' Vadio ludax, I, p. 43^1. 

* Taittiilya BrShmaQa, III. 1. 8. 

* Kathopani^di 1. 1. 11. 

* Prof. Rhys Davids thinks that tho Ootamakos were either the followen of Oevadatta 
or the followers of a Brahman of the Ootamn clan (Bnddhiat In.lia, pp. 14(S.14(}j Dial. B. 
TI. pp. Sii0.23>. Dudhoghoss says that the Ootamakiw were .. school of non.Buddhistio 
teaohers or a ulass of heretics, which is really saying nothing siioat theui. 
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and Naoiketas is clearly brought home to us as we realise 
how closely is bound up the Naciketa doctrine of Being 
with the logical postulate of Uddalaka’s philosophy. And 
the same is still more clearly brought home to us when we 
see how the Katlia dialogue between Naciketas and his father 
was constructed on the model of the OhSndogya dialogue 
between Svetaketu and Uddalaka, The difference between 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, considered as representatives of 
the Muijdaka and the Katha or Gotamaka philosophy, is of 
such a nature as is inevitable w^hen one teacher thinks on 
the lines of the other. Speaking generally, it is such a 
difference as exists between Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
Greek thought. On the other hand, in the light of the 
legendary descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka it is easy to 
understand the process of the growth of a Gotamalca philos- 
ophy which in its Ohandogya, Katha or Gita stage is but the 
same theistic doctrine (Isvara-vada) in. a special form. The 
time may come, and we firmly believe that the time will 
come when the historian will be able to prove beyond dispute 
that the Nyaya system of Gautama Aksapada which is in its 
ultimate analysis a theistic doctrine was the consummation 
of the Gotamaka attempts to establish a valid theory of the 
singleness of cause (eka-vada) by the method of induction by 
way of inference. 


His Philosophy. 

The most authentic document now available for the philo- 
sophy of Naoikeast is the poem of the Kathopanisad. It has 
been translated into Persian, Prench, Latin, 
German, Italian and English by many dis- 
tinguished scholars. The first translation 
is that in Persian, and associated with the name of the 
enlightened Mogul Prince, Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan. And the view has been generally maintained 
since Prof. "Weber that the said poem consists of portions 


The source o£ into 
mhtiott 
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or fragments some of which are older than others. Even 
actual attempts have been made to separate the more 
modern from the more ancient portions. But Prof. Max 
Miiller finds no justification for an attempt on the part of 
modern scholars to ransack the TJpanisad in its present form. 
“ In its original form,” he says, “ it may have constituted 
one Adhyaya only, and the very fact of its division into two 
AdhySyas may show that the compilers of the Upanisad were- 
still aware of its gradual origin. We have no means, however, 
of determining its original form, nor should we even be justi- 
fied in maintaining that the first Adhyaya ever existed by 
itself, and that the second was added at a much later tinde. 
Whatever its component elements may have been before it 
was an Upanisad, when it was an Upanifad, it consisted of 
six Vallis, neither more nor less.”^ 

But one important point seems to have escaped the great 
scholar’s notice, namely, that the poem of Naciketas, precisely 
as that of Parmenides, consists not of two parts but of three. 
The first pai’t serves as an introduction, the second part 
treats of ‘ the way of truth,’ and the third part of ‘ the way of 
opinion.’ We propose to examine these parts separately, one 
after another. 


I. Introduction. 

There are two versions of the first part now extant, and it 
furnishes ‘ a peg on which ’ hangs the whole philosophy of 
Naciketas. The prose version of which the date is unknown 
is given in the Taittiriya Brahmaiia (III. 1. B) ; the poetic ver- 
sion forms the first chapter of the Kathopani§ad. This part 
introduces Naciketas as the son of Yajasravasa, descendant 
of UddSlaka. Vaja^ravasa wishing for heavenly rewards, 
spent all his wealth on performing a cow-sacrifice to the 
gods, and on giving presents to the priests. When the sacrifice 


» XT. p. MJji. 
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was being performed and the presents were being given, a 
conviction arose in the heart of Naeihetas, and he began 
to think “Unblessed (anandS), indeed, are those heavenly 
worlds to which a man goes by sacrificing cows, old and 
sterile,— too old to he able to drink, eat, give milk, or to 
calve.”' 

The hoy Naciketas questioned thrice his father saying, 
“Father, nnbo whom wilt thou give me ? ” The father replied 
rather angrily, “Unto Death (Yama).” Here the two ver- 
sions differ in some respects. The Taittirlya version intro- 
duces a third interlocutor. Voice or Wisdom, saying to 
Naciketas, as he was waiting for further reply from his father : 

“ Thy father asked thee to go to the house of Death — Death 
to whom he has offered thee. Go, therefore, to Death while 
he is away from his house, and stay there three nights without' 
eating. When Death inquires of thee, ‘ How long 'hast thou 
been here?’ then say, ‘For three nights.’ If he asks thee, 
What didst thou eat all the while ? say, “ I ate the first night 
thy offspring, the second night thy cattle (animals for sacri- 
fice), and the third night thy good works (sacrifices).” 

According to the Katha version after listening to his 
father’s words, Naciketas said, “ Father, T go as the first, 
at the head of many who are still to die, and I go as one ' 
of many who are now dying. But how will Yama, the 
king of the dead, dispose of me ?” The father replied, ‘con- 
sider what has happened to those who have gone before thee, 
or what will befall those who are still to come. Verily a 
mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs forth anew.* 
Metempsychosis is, in other words, the lot of a mortal on this 
earth.”® 

The prose version of the introduction further relates that 
Naciketas, following the voice of Wisdom, came to the house 

’ Katihopont^ad, 1, ] 3. 

' K»$ha, 1. 1, 6 , “ SoByatn iva maT<>ya\^ paoyaia fatyant jvAjByate pana|>,” 

> The laat lentenoe is oni omi addition and it is meant to snm up VSjalraTasa'i viewii 
about uietempsyehosiB on the analogy of the animation of ooraa, 
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of Death when the lattev was not at home, and did all the 
rest exactly as he was instructed to do. Seeing that Naoiketas 
consumed his offspring, cattle, sacrifice, in short, all that tie 
a man doAvn to mortal existence, Death showed respect to him 
instead of subjecting him to his rule, and granted him three 
boons. The first boon chosen by Jfaciketas was the knowledge 
of the way of returning alive to his father ; the second was 
the knowledge of the way of renderii^ one’s good works 
imperishable; and the third was the knowledge of the way 
of conquering death itself for ever. Death’s reply to Naciketas 
was, by means of the three-fold NSoiketa-fire or zeal for 
truth as distinguished from the three-fold fire, kindled 
generally by Vedic sacrificers or BrSLhman priests, by way of 
marriage, penance and sacrifice. 

The poetic version only sets forth in detail what is given 
in the earlier prose version in a concise form. The interest of 
the introduction is two-fold : (1) That it sets forth the attitude 
of Naciketas towards Brahmauic religion and laws. (2) That 
it gradually leads up to tlie real philosophical stand-point of 
Naciketas. And upon the whole, it shows that the subject 
of his investigation is neither the world of generation or realm 
of repeated birth and death, nor the heavenly world or the realm 
of relatively unchangeable being. The latter point is very 
clearly brought out in a verse of the Kathopanisad (1. 1. 12-18^, 
where Naciketas, referring to the ordinary popular belief in 
the happiness of celestial beings, says: “In the heavenly 
world (svarge loke) there is no fear (they say). Thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one ireed be afraid owing to decay. 
Leaving aside hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow, 
all rejoice in heaven. Vedic fire-sacrifice leads us to heaven. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, whether the lovers of the heavenly 
world obtain true immortality or not.’’ Thus Naciketas 
in his introductory statement implies a sharp distinction of the 
realm of one absolute being, which is his immediate task to 
investigate, from the world of constant changes, as also from 
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heaven, the realm of relatively unchangeable being. As the 
absolute being is in his view far beyond the sensuous, 
no idea of change or relativity can attach to it. 

11. The way of Truth, 

The second part'oE tlie Kathopanisad really begins (1.1.20) 
where the Taittiriya version of the introduction ends (1.1,19), 
It is entirely a dialogue between Naciketas and Death. Scan> 
ning this part closely, we can perpeive that it was added at a 
later period 'to the first part. A shnilair relation may be said 
to exist between the second and the third part. Whatever that 
may have been, dealing as it does with the way of truth, none 
can dispute that the second part alone gives us the real 
view-point of Naciketas, the doctrine of Being, presupposed 
or implied in what is known in the jBuddhist literature as 
Sakkaya-ditthi orAtmauistic philosophy,^ and in the Samkhya 
literature as Sat-karya-vada. Mahavlra and Buddha seem to 
have described it as a- type of Bternalism,* or rather of the 
doctrine of oneness* or -Semi-eteraalism.* It is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between what Buddha calls 
Etemalism and what he calls Semi-eternalism. So far as we 
can judge from his language, Etemalism has direct reference 
to the philosophy of Kakuda-Kstyayana, and Semi-eternalism 
to the philosophy of Naciketas.* The doctrine of Being con- 
stitutes the logical standpoint of the philosophies of Naciketas 
and Kakuda EAtyayana. Not less important is the distinction 
drawn by Buddha between the two types of Bternalism : Intui- 
tional and Sophistic, Physical and Logical.® In reference to the 
first type of Bternalism, Buddha thought that the absolutist 

* Atta'Vflda; AttSnudi^^hi. 

* Niya-rSda ; SMSata-d^thi, 

^ EkkB-TSda. 

* incBO(».«uMta-ek«eca-MaaMt».T<da. 

A Dial, B. n. 26-36. 

* Dial, B. n. 27-29. 
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position, that everything ia (aabbam atthi), was reached from 
the notion of the world of genemtion. “ For one who views in 
the light of right insight the coming-to-be of the world, as it 
really is, there is no snch thing in the world as non-Being 
(natthita). (Tims his mind fastens upon this one extreme : 
Everything is.)”* 

Buddha’s opinion is expressed elsewhere, in a passage of the 
Brahmaja-la Sutta, There by the term everything Buddha 
understands the soul and the world, the self and the not-self 
(atta ca loko oa). In this passage Buddha clearly states that 
a full recollection of former existences leads a man to the 
following conclusion : “Eternal are the soul and the world. 
These are baiwen, stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly 
fixed. And though living beings continually run in transmi- 
gration, decease from one state of existence to be reborn into 
another, yet they exist eternally and are for ever the same.”* 

The position taken by NacikeUs was different, from that of 
an Eternalist. In truth his wa$ the point otview of a Semi- 
Eternalist or Monist. Accordingly, his fundamental thesis was 
not that ‘Everything is, ’ but only that ‘ He is’ (astlti). As we 
have seen, the introduction ascribes the former view to Vajasra- 
vasa, father of Naciketas. The point gains in importance as it 
clearly shows how Naciketas made a wide departure from his 
predecessors — “ Paramesthin ”, TJddalaka, Varupa, and others. 
“Paramesthin” appi’oached the notion of Being entirely from the 
physical world ; whatever is, springs from that which neither is 
nor is not. Although Uddalaka’s doctrine of Being was in the 
same stags, it was in his hands that the doctrine came to he 
distinctly formulated as a logical postulate : How can there he 
trausition into Being hut fi'om Being ? The way in which 
IJddalaka asked himself this question shows that he made a 
great advance upon "Paramesthin” as to the actual formulating 

> Sftifiyutta-nlkaya, II 17 ; HI 185. C/. Mrs HUys DnruU, Buddhism, p. 88. 

‘ DlKha-nikSya, TI, pp 14 foil. “ aossnio atfco oa loko ca \afijho kntajjtho atthitveva 

aaasati aamanti.” 
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of the doctrine. Gargyayana, too, paved the way for Naoi- 
ketas by dedniug Joeing (Sat) as that which is different from 
the gods and the sentient beings. 

Now Naciketas said to ])eatb, “There is the doubt (vioiki- 
tsft) as to man’s existence after death. Some say, he is ; others, 
he is not. This would 1 like to know, taught by thee. This 
is the third boon which I ask of thee. Naoiketas does not 
choose any other boon but this.”^ 

Death said, “The good is one thing, the pleasant another; 
these two, having different objects, chain a.man. It is well 
within him who clings to the good ; he who chooses the plea* 
sant, misses his end. The good and the pleasant approach 
man : the wise goes round about them and distinguishes them. 
Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but.the fool 
chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice.”^ 

“ Wide apart and divergent are- these two ; ignorance and 
what is known as knowledge. Fools who are lodged in ignor- 
ance, consider themselves profoundly wise and look down upon 
others. They •stagger to and fro, like the blind led by the 
blind. The existence after death never appears in the vision 
of the careless child (ignorant fool), deluded by the possession 
of wealth. This is the world, -he thinks, there is no other. 
Thus he subjects himself repeatedly to my rule.” 

(There can be no doubt that the verse relating to the 
doctrine of Being is missing from the Kathopanii^ad as we now 
have it. We supply it from the Bhagavad Gita (II. 16) 
seeing that the Glta-^lokas relating to the doctrine of Being 
are all quoted from an Upani^ad which is no other than the 
Katha.) 

“ Being is, non -Being is not. Being cannot come out of 
non-Being nor can there be non* Being, when there is Being.’^* 

“Being is not born, it does not die. As it sprang from 

* K»t1n>rMil«)V(l| I.t. 20.20. 

* tbid, 1.2. 1.2 (Hax haiulatton). 

* BhB|{arftd .wtS, 11,16 1 "nAwto WdyaW bliAvo itAbliXro vid/ata laiaV* 
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nothing, so nothing sprang from it. Being is unborn, eternal, 
immutable, ancient. Being dws not perish when the body 
perishes. If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
himself killed, both of them are ignorant; the one does not 

kill, nor is the other killed He who has not ceased from his 

wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind 
is not composed, cannot obtain the Being (even) by know- 
ledge.”’ 

Being is, non-Being is not. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
there is no becoming. Bbrthless it is and deathless. Being is 
the self, the immaterial in the material, the changeless among 
the changing. Such is the doctrine of Being as propounded' 
by Naciketas, an Eleatic postulate of Being which Bergson 
aptly desoidbes as a paradox. The important point to observe 
is th^t all' the preiBcates assigned by Naciketas to Being are 
negative ih character. 

III. The toay of Opinion. 

The second part of the Kathopani^ad comprises the second 
section of its first chapter, and the third part covers the .third 
section of the same chapter. Such being the case, the whole 
second chapter would seem redundant and unnecessary. In- 
deed, its usefulness is that it furnishes a detailed exposition of 
all that is expressed by way of opinion in the third section of 
the first chapter. 

The question has been raised with respect to the Pamnen- 
idean conception of Being, whether it has in its haokgroond 
anything material or that which occupies space or not. Prof. 
ZeUer, who is supported by many modern scholars, maintams 
that Parmenides, like all previous Hreek speculators, kept in 
his mind the general structure of nature. Prof. Adamson .and 
Prof. Dawes Hioks* contend that Parmenides approached the 

' Katluqpui4»d> I- a la ff. 

* Senior rrotesior of FhiloaopJgr, TJnireni^ College, London. Hem Ute xetameede to 
bieloetmanotee. 
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notion of Being entirely from an abstract point of vi^w. In 
other words, the postulate of Being was for Parmenides alto- 
gether a logical doctrine. In such case Parmenides could not 
append to his truth any opinion — application of truth to exper- 
ience’— without doing violence to his own position. A similar 
question is apt to arise in the case of hfaciketas or Gotamaka 
philosophy, especially when the connexion between the second 
and the third part of the Kathopani^ad is so mechanically 
maintained. The philosophy of Naciketas, no less than that 
of Parmenides, begins and ends with the definition of Truth. 
As regards the Naciketa or Gotamaka philosophy, the truth 
of the logical postulate of Being can be realised psychologically 
through Yoga, and not by reasoning (tarka). 

And as to opinion, Naciketas had nothing to say which is 
new, that is, nothing that neither PippalSda nor BhSradvaja 
had said. However, the precise way in which he stated his 
opinion is interesting enough. Another point of interest in 
his Opinion is the definition of the term Yoga. We sum up 
below his opinion : 

There are two principles, dwelling in the same cavity of 
the heart. One is life ; the other is soul. The knower of 
Brahman distinguishes between them as 
^unity of God and shade and light (ohs,y5-tapau). The true self 
of man is soul which sits in the chariot called 
the body. Intellect or the faculty of understanding (buddhi) 
is the charioteer, the mind (manas) is the reins, the senses 
(indriyani) are the horses, uid the sense-objects are the roads. 
When Soul is united with the body, the senses and the mind, 
then it is called by the wise the Enjoyer (bhokta).^ He who 
has no understanding (vijnSna), and he who is weak-minded, 
his senses run riot like vicious horses of a charioteer. But he 
who has understanding and is strong-minded, his senses are weU 

' £a{hopaui(ad, I. 3. 8.4 : “ AtmSiia)& ralihfttaifa idddlii, SarliaA ratham ■ ova tn. 
Btiddhiift ta 8Sraitliii& viddhii maina]} pragrahftiiL eyft oav IndriySni lutjSn dhw vlfftyaid 

■tefn gooStCn. itmlndriya-mano-yuktadi blioktStyahnt manlfinaV’ 
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controlled like good horses of a charioteer. He who is without 
understanding, and he who is thoughtless and impure (asuoi), 
never reaches the immortal immaterial state, but enters into 
the round of births. But he who has understanding, and he 
who is thoughtful and pure, reaches indeed (in thought) that 
state (tat padam) from which there is no return to the realm 
of change. It is he who reaches the destination of his (mind’s 
onward) journey, the highest state of Vi§uu. 

Beyond the senses there are the impressions or the contents 
of perception (arths), beyond them there is the mind (the inner 
sense), beyond it there is the intellect or the 
faculty of understanding (buddhi), beyond it 
is the great soul (mahat, pure cognitive 
consciousness), beyond it there is avyakta — 
the indeterminate and beyond it there is the Divine Person 
(Purusa). Beyond Purusa there is nothing or no other state 
of consciousness. Thus Godhood.is the goal, the highest 
condition. This ideal self -existence cannot be gained by the 
Veda, nor by more intellect nor by much learning. God 
is hidden in all beings, the inner self of man (antaratms). 
Subtle seers can see God by their sharp and subtle intuition. 
In fact, knowledge is to be obtained by the mind (manasS 
vedaih Sptavyaxh) — a mind that is purified and elevated 
through Toga. 

By the term Yoga we are to understand, with Naciketas, 

* the firm holding back of the senses ’ (stliiram indriya-dhSra- 
pSih) a mode, in other words, of reaching unity with ourselves. 
As in the process of meditation the mind rises higher and 
higher from one state to another, the realm of absolute exis- 
tence appears at length in the mental vision of the Yogin, 
like an image reflected in a mirror. Such a knowledge of God 
as this cannot be reached by speech, mind or sight, God can be 
apprehended by none but he who recognises the truth of the 
dictum “He is” (astiti). There is no better expression 
according to Kaciketas, for God than that “He is.” 



OHAPTER XVIII. 

PuB:KrA KisTAPA. 

(Puraiia KoBBO^a.) 

The Buddhisi records ^ apeak of Pilra^a Rassapa as an old, 
experienced and venerable teacher, the head of a religious 
order, the founder of a school (tittha>karo), one who was folr 
lowed hy a large body of disciples and honoured throughout 
the country. According to a fabulous legend of Buddhist 
origin, PiSraQa Kassapa drowned himself near ^rSvastl, the 
capital of Rosala, in the sixteenth year of Buddha’s career. 
We may infer from this that Kassapa died in 572 B.C. if the 
traditional date 54i8 B.C. of Buddha’s demise be accepted as 
true. On the other hand, in the Samafinaphala sutta, Kassapa 
is referred to as a contemporary of King Ajstasattu of Magadha. 
But he is similarly alluded to in the ‘Questions of King 
Milinda ’ as a contemporary of Hilinda. Buddhaghosa tells 
us that POranu Kassapa was a naked ascetic (acelaka). He 
apparently confounds Acelaka Kassapa ‘ with POrana. Buddha- 
ghosa further tells us that Kassapa was formerly a slaTe, that 
he completed the number of one hundred slaves of a family, 
and that from this circumstance he came to he known as 
FOrapa.' Apparently this is not true, for, as his name shows, 
Kassapa was horn in a Brahman family. 

The true significance of the Pali epithet Pfirapa seems to 
he that Kassapa claimed to have attained perfect wisdom 
(paipa j^na), or that his disciples believed that he was 
replete with perfect wisdom. This is borne out by the passage 

* Btina.fifta.phaJa-Rvtte,Digha.Nikf7a, I. 4tl (Dinl. B. II. 66); miinda-inftlkO, p.4t 
Boo1cliill*a ‘ Life of tlie BadSha,' pp, 80, 96 foil. 

* niglik-HiUtya, I, p. 161. 

* SniMfigalA ViUeiitl, T, p. 102. 
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of the ARguttara NikSya (IV, p. 428) where two Lokftyatika 
Br^mans are said to have stated that according to POraQa 
Kassapa’s theory only an infinite mind can comprehend the 
finite world, whereas according to Nigaijtha NSLtaputta’s 
theory, the finite world can only be a content of finite 
knowledge. 

Curiously enough, in a passage of the Afiguttara-nikaya’ 
AriftTnla, ascribes part of Go^la’s doctrine to Ptlrana EAssapa. 

In this passage Kassapa comments upon 
Ksfiyapa and Gofeia. Ohalsbhijstiyo ® (six olasses of 

beings). Buddhaghosa’s explanation® of t^iis term was 
evidently based on the Nikaya passage above referred to. The 
primary object of Ananda was to label Kassapa’s philosophy 
as the doctrine of non-causation (ahetu-vSda), and so far 
he was perfectly right. This leads us further to think that, 
the first portion of the doctrine ascribed to Gosala in the 
Samanna-phala-sutta ought to be separated from the rest on 
the ground that the doctrine of non-causation or the hypo- 
thesis of chance does not fit well into the deterministic theory 
of Gosala. We think there is no other conclusion to be drawn 


from the sighiflcant passage in the Saihyutta-nikaya (V, 
p. 126). Arya-^ara also identifies the doctrine of non- 
causation with that of nature (svabhava-vada).* 

A later text, the Milinda, ascribes to Filra^a Kassapa a 
puerile doctrine, that the earth rules or sustains the world. 
Whereas an older authority, the Samanna-phala-suttaj applies 
the name Akiriya-vada, the doctrine of non-action, to the 
philosophy of Elassapa. Buddhaghosa also admits that 
Kassapa discarded the theory of action.® The Jaina Stltra- 
kifitSAga® furnishes a parallel passage, where the doctrine 


‘ in, p. 888 foil. 

' DlgliS'Nlksyft, I, p. 64, 

' STunttfigala-VilCBml, I, p, 162. 

* ntaka-maU, pp, 148>149. 

* Kamnaib pa^Uliati.— Sninafigak-ViUBinl, I, p. 166, 

* 1. 1, 1. 18 (dl]|&kft'a oomToentiu^), 
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under discussion is expressly called AfMyavada. iSzla&ka 
calls it AkSraka-vSda.^ 

Thus our authorities for the philosophy tof Parana Kassapa 
are two, — the Satra-kritSnga and the SSmafina-phala-sutta, 
And we must give preference to the evidence of the former, 
as the Buddhist document does not make perfectly clear the 
real position taken by Kassapa, — a position which can truly 
he indicated by the term Akiriya-vada. 

Prom these authorities we learn that according to Kassapa’s 
view, when we act or cause others to act, 
paarivSiy the Soul that acts or causes others 

to act. The Soul is, in other words, passive 
(ni?kriya).* This being the case, whether we do good 
or bad, the result thereof does not afieot the soul in the least. 
Kassapa’s view is rather exaggerated by King Ajatasattu.® 
That ultimate reality is beyond both good and evil is a view 
which has been upheld, more or. less, by all the previous 
thinkers. The immediate background of Kassapa’s theory 
of the passivity of soul must be sought in the philosophy of 
BharadvSrja and Naciketas, who maintain that contrasted with 
the functions and tendencies of the living principle, the soul 
is passive. It is interesting to see that iSllanka identifies 
Kassapa’s doctrine with the Ssmkhya view. 

It seems that the Buddha, in the BrahmajOla-sutta, distin- 
guished the logical standpoint of Parana Kassapa from his 
own, as a hypothesis of fortuitous origin 
'*’*’**' (adhioca-samuppSda) from what he called 
the theory of causal-genesis (patiooa- 
samuppsda),* Elsewhere he describes the former as a theory 
of non-causation (ahetu-appaceaya-vSda).® According to the 


' 1. 1. 1. 13 (StlSblca'B commentary) 

' SStcs-EritSfiga, 1. 1 1. 13 j “ KnynA oa kScayaiS olvo, earvaiii knvvadl na viJiat ; evaA 
akban appS.” Ittd, II. 2, 

» Dial., B. II. 60-70. 

< Ibid, II. 41-43. 

‘ SaiSyutta Nikaya, III, p. 60. 
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hypotihesiB of fortuitous origin, something comes out of 
nothing, whereas according to the theory of causal-genesis, 
“nothing comes out of nothing.^ From this it is clear that the 
logical standpoint of Eassapa’s philosophy was diametrically 
opposed to that of Naoiketas, A similar doctrine was pro- 
pounded long ago hy Srahmanaspati ” and re-appoars in the 
teaching of Yarnna. But the Buddha draws distinction 
between the two types of the postulate of uon-Be:ng: the Yedic- 
and the Sophistic, the physical and the metaphysical. In 
the case of Parana Eassapa, we can interpret the doctrine as 
meaning that the caused comes out of the uncaused. 




^ Dlgha, I, pp. 2S-29. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Eaktjba KIytatana. 

{Pahadha 'Kaooayanay 

Elakiida Kaiyayana -was an elder contemporary of the Bud> 
dha,-~a Sophist (titthiya) of whom the Buddhist annals^ speak in 
the same terms as of Parana Ka^apa and others. A Wanderer 
named Sakula IJdayi informs the Buddha that in days gone by 
Ahga and Magadha seethed with sophistic discussions.’ That 
these two countries were among the centres of intellectual 
activities in northern India is evident also from the SamamSa^ 
phala account of Xing Ajstasattu’s interview with six 
sophistic teachers. The interview of King Milinda alluded to 
in the Milinda-pafiho is evidently* the outcome of a naive 
plagiarism on the part of a later Buddhist writer. We have 
reason even to doubt if Xing Aj&tasattu could have had the 
opportunity to meet those teachers, considering that he 
usurped the throne of Magadha only eight years before 
Buddha’s death. On the other hand, it is manifest from 
CTdSyi’s statement, that the memory of those: teachers became a 
thing of the past even in the life>time of the Buddha. This is 
confirmed by ihe mention of Xakuda XStySyana in the 
Prasnopan^ad as a younger contemporary of TippailSda. The 
author of the IJpani^ad applies to the name of EAiyiyana^ 
the epitiiet Xabandhln which like Xakuda points to a physioAl 
deformity of tbie philosopher. Their si^uficanoe is fiimt 
Xatj^yana had a hump on his neck or shoulder. Thus the 

> Of. SwAyatte-aikS^ I, p. 66 : “ VtkaSktHa KKtiySiia” 

* Sftni«ftfU..pluijbi.nitEa, S!g1i»>takSya, I, p. 46; I, p. 198 ; I, p. 960; 

e<iB. The Tibetan venion of tbe SS<n»afla.pb»la^tta confound* S!ity«y«n» with Ajit« 
OofiUa and Safija^a. See BoehbtU’s ' Life of^tbe Budd h a,’ pp 8S7v 

’ lla}ikiina4iiki^, II, p. 2 

36 
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philosopher was distinguished by his contemporaries from 
all his namesakes. 

Slatyayana, like Furaija Eassapa, came of a Brahman 
family. Buddhaghosa tells us that KS>tyS,yana avoided cold 
water, ^ and used hot water, whenever possible. All that he 
says respecting Kstyayana amounts to this — that the religious 
order founded by Zatyayana betrayed its ascetic tendency in 
matters of external conduct. 

His Philosof'hy. 

In order to get an insight into Z3>tyS,ya>na’s philosophical 
views we must leave aside the trivialities of later traditions. 
It is quite sufficient for our present purpose to know that he 
was a younger contemporary of Pippalsda and an elder con- 
temporary of the Buddha. As he has left us no records of his 
own, we have to depend for a knowledge of his doctrine 
entirely on the mercy of those, the Jains and 
sonnea of infonna- the Buddhists, who Were riot his friends but 

tion* 

opponents. The author of the Frasnopanisad 
tries to maintain an air of neutral dignity, but that, too, is a 
mere false pretence, his real hero being Pippalsda. However, 
it is important to note KatySyaria’s question to FippalSda as to 
the roots of things? He was told that the roots were 
Hatter (Bayi) and Spirit (FrS^a). Besides the Prasnopani^, 
there are two other, authorities for his philosophy, viz., the 
Buddhist SS>manria-phala-sutta‘' and the Jaina Slitra-Kritariga.' 
In the former his philosophy is described as the doctrine of 
seven categories (satta-kaya-vada), and in the latter, as the 
doctrine of soul as a sixth (atma-sa^tha-vada). The fragment 
of the StLtra-Ejritariga would seem in a sense more important 
and interesting than the passage of the Samahria-phala-sutta, 

‘ Snmkligftla-ViUiial, I, p, 144 , " Sit-ndaka>p»tikklutto nisiinkaJftddbiko 

BM." 

* OlghB-NikCyB) I, p, 67. 

' 8fttn.XTibifrgB, 1, 1. 1. ' (See SlIAfaka’e Oomnientary.^ 
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as it clearly shows that Katyayana adopted the Gotamaka or 
Eleatic postulate of Being that ’nothing comes out of nothing 
(n6ye uppajja-e asam).^ It appears from both the fragments 
that the term Eternalism® was strictly applied by MahSiVlra 
and Buddha to the doctrine of Kg.tya,yaxia. It also conxes 
udder the definition of what Mahavira calls Pluralism 
(Anikka-vSda).* 

SllSnka identifies the doctrine of soul as a sixth with the 

/ * 

doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, as well as 
Samkhya and some of the ^iva 
systems.'* He is so much struck by the 
the ssihfchya glggg resemblauce between the expressions 

of KatySyana and the second chapter of the Bhagavad GltS 
that he actually quotes passages from the latter in support of 
his opinion. Although Silahka is not justified in identifying 
KSityayana’a doctrine either with the system of the Bhagavad 
Gita or with the Sariikhya system, we cannot deny that there 
is some sort of historical relationship between them. In this 
connexion the testimony of an earlier authority like Asvagho^ 
is of some interest. The latter in his Buddhaoarita” attributes 
to BLapila a view which he seems to have described by 
the name of the doctrine of soul as a sixth. In XatySyana’s 
six or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements 
of thought and existence, one may trace a background of the 
Vaise^ika categories, six or seven, which were in their 
main conceptions but so many logical predicaments and 
existences. 

As regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Esbtygyana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India. Eollowing TJddalaka, BIStySyana 


* Of, SStra XTitlSga, 11. 2 : Sato n’attlii Ti^Cgo, agato n'atthi gai&bhavo. 

* SthSntftga, IV ; DlghaJTikiya, 1. 18*17. 

> JWd, XV. 4. 

* Ihagmin Baibsage ekesSi|t T«da*Tadijil>it (SakbylnM iiUTSdlilkirinaib oa, 

* B»ddh|Mjatita,XII.,l7.*f. 
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maintained that the elements of being are so distinct qualita- 
tively from one another that there is no 
i&kncia Md Bmpe- transition from the one into the other. 

doolfig coupftrea, 

Empedocles upheld the same vievr in agree- 
ment with Anaxagoras. Again, just as Empedocles is called, 
justly or unjustly, an Eleatic,' so is Kstysyana called an 
Eternalist, and an EtemaliSt is hut an Indian Eleatic. Both 
agree with the Eleatics or Ootamahas, when they maintain 
unchangeable Being as opposed to the coming into 
existence. In the view of both becoming is impossible. Both 
conceive Being as a plurality of unchangeable elements, while 
with the Eleatics or Gotamakas Being is one, one only, without 
a second. According to both, the four roots of all things are 
the four elements, earth, water, fire and air. These are in their 
nature permanent, that is to say, they know no qualitative 
change. In addition to these unchangeable substrata, 
Empedocles conceives some ground or cause of change. This 
ground of change or this formative principle is two-fold : 
‘*Love” — ^the force which combines; “Hatred” — the force 
which separates. Over and above the four elements, KfttySyana 
regards in like manner Pleasure and Pain (sukba, dukkha) as 
^o principles of change. Finally, they resemble each other in 
admitting that there are pores (vivara)‘ in organic bodies, and 
they also deny the void. . They found the conception of void 
space incompatible with the postulate of Being upon which 
their doctrines were based. "We see, moreover, in Kstysyana, no 
less than in Empedocles, that metempsychosis takes the place 
of immortality. According to the interpretation of both 
iMat^vlxa and Buddha of the etemalistic thesis, the elements 
of being are eternal, imperisbable and immutable by their 
very nature. They are'- 'neither created, nor can be caused to 
be created. But they produce again uothir^ new but are 

» ardniaam, Hiatoqr of Vhiloioplqr, I, wder BupedlactM. Psrof. L. 9?. HoUumw tuft, 
^7kt at mupadooiet i» in tho one at oltango and erolntiott.” 

* SnddluiglioH punpIouM vivtirt by “ oUddo,” 8iinwftgnla.yiISBial, I, p. 16^, 
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barren, steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pUlar fiimly fixed.^ 
Hence concrete indmdaal beings may come and go without 
affecting in the least either the nature or the existence of the 
substrata of change. The only point of difference between the 
two thinkers of two distant countries is that in the case of 
Empedocles it is unknown whether he left any room for 
the conception of soul in his scheme of existence, whereas 
in the case of E!atyayana it is positive that he did. 
It is important to bear in mind that the passage of the 
Sntra-Kritsnga is silent about the grounds or principles of 
change. It also differs from- the fragment of the Samanfia - 
phala-sutta as to the number and enumeration of the 
substances. The former gives them as earth, water, fire, air, 
ether or space, and soul ; the latter gives them as earth, water, 
fire, air, pleasure, pain, and soul or the living principle.^ 

The terms kaya, sukha, dukkha, and }IVa which EatySyana 
is said to have employed in the Saraanfia-phala'sutta require 
some explanation. As for the word kaya,‘‘ it d!oes not mean for 
KatySyana what Qosala and MahSvira called 

Significance of the , , * ► , 

terma emplojed by DOdj Or grOTlp OT species, DUt COirespOnOB 

KMfytjaiiM. Ifddalaka's term dhstu (a thing with its 

distinctive properties or characteristics), or what Asvaghopa 
terms Sthirasattvah (permanent elements of being). In 
the phraseology of Eatyayana the terms sukha and dukkha 
(pleasure and pain) are far more general in meaning than with 
us. They imply, so far as their specific sense goes, exactly 
what MahidSsa and Vanma <X)nTeyed by Hunger and Thirst. 
We may infer from this that Estyayana agreed with his 
predecessors in conceiving a relation of food and feeder 
between the five elements of being. The elements combine, 
in other words, into unity by their inherent tendency to eat 
one another, and separate by a contrary tendency that 

■ Dlgha, 1, p. oO : Satteime. kl^ akals akaWWdhl aBhnmiiS anaminW^ eta 
* “ raVhavi.kS 7 o Spo kiyo te}o ksyo rHyo kSyo mUie dnkkhe }TTe ■attane.” 

‘ Bnddbagliioca nodonUiids bjr X3^ ' Mmaha,* or ‘ gronp.’ 
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perpetually disunites them. Lastly the term soul or living 
prineiple (appa, jiva) bears almost the same sense as Mahidgsa’s 
term Pra^a or Uddalaka’s term jrt^atma. 

The question may perhaps be asked, why is it that 
Mahavira and Buddha considered Katyayaua’s doctrine to be 
a doctrine of non-action (akiriya-vada) ? With regard to this 
question, we cannot do better than examine the ethical 
bearing of his metaphysical speculation. 
•cS elements of being be eternally existent 

unchangeable by their very nature, if 
they mechanically unite or separate by 
Pleasure and Pain, inherent in each of them, if there be, in 
other words, no volitional activity df consciousness, then where 
is the ground for the conception .of or distinction between 
good and bad, between knowledge and ignorance, and so 
forth ? Prom a literal interpretation of his expressions it 
at once follows that in reality there is no act of killing or 
hearing or knowing or instructing. ' The act of killing, if it 
is possible at all in the world, means nothing but the act 
of separating from one another the elements of being in their 
organic unity. “When a man with a sharp sword cleaves a 
head in twain,’ he does not thereby ■ deprive anyone of life, a 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances.’’^ These expressions occur, more 
op less, in the language of three previous thinkers — 
Pratardana,* Naciketas^ and FOrana Eassapa,* and are 
repeated in the Bhagavad Gita.'* It would seem that they 
were suggested by a long state of, war, which existed in the 
country at the time. 

* 'DiaL B., n, p. 74. rhe Oatieaiana in Bnrope''deolRre that there ia no tin in taking the 
life at lower animalB, heoanse they do not poBaeeh a aoul ; whereaa EatySyana andi othara in 
India itti^ired men to diamember their fellow beinga, beoanse they conld not destroy either 
aonl or any oompanent element of being. And Faaoal aaya, "I cannot forgive Deaoartea.” 

> Xaniltaki TTpani^d, III. 8 

' Xa^hopanifad, I. 2, 18.26. 

*' njal. B., XI, p 70. 

* 11. va. laaA 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ajixa KeSA'Ejlusalin. 

(Ajita Kesa-Kmii)ala.) 

Since the illustrious Oolebrooke many Indian and European 
scholars have dealt with the subject of Indian Atheism or 
Materialisin. As far hack as A.1). 1862, Prof. Muir in an 
instructive article '■ was concerned to show that there was 
freedom of thought in ancient India, giving as proof 
extracts from a few later texts illustrating materialistic tenets. 

. . But we are far from having anything in the 

relation with OBrr«kft shape of a Complete treatise on the subject. 
andBrihaapat Pizzagalli has published an 

excellent work, the “ Nastika CSrvaka e LokSyatika.” The 
way for this work was prepared by Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his valuable introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta.* 
Regai’ding the sources we must use discrimination as to the 
actual position of Indian materialistic thinkers. The later 
works ascribe materialistic utterances to a mythical figure to 
whom they give the name CSrvaka (Demon). In the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha, Oarvaka is represented as a disciple 
of Brihaspati, another mythical figure. The Mahabharata 
alludes to a Carvaka raki^asa, disguised as a Brahman who had 
the courage in the midst of the flattering Brahmans, to condemn 
civil strife.* 

Sayana-Madhava in his Sarvadarsana-saihgraha actually 
quotes a few sayings of Brihaspati which are ascribed in the 
Yis^upurapa to Delusion the Great (Maha>moha, ».e., the 

‘ J. E. A, S., Vol. XIX, 1862, arfi. ». 

* Oial. B., II. 160-172. 

* fisnMparra, Chaps, XXXVIll and XXXIX. Bote that OBryakaralcgaaa is said to be a 

or a parivrajaha, nay, a Br&hman Tridai|^^itt. 
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Buddha), and in the BamSyajja to Jabala.^ Similar but earlier 
utterances can he traced in the Bhagavad GitS, where they are 
characterised as the Demoniac-Estate (Asura-sampatti). The 
Sarvadarfona account of Oavvska philosophy is a curious com- 
bination of the materialistic views of Ajita and Fayasi, the 
bi o log ical theories of Makkhali Gosala and others, the political 
tenets of Bpihaspati and the naive hedonism of the common 
folk. There is no other good grounds for ascribing the so-called 
Osirvaka or Demoniac philosophy to Brihaspati than the fact 
that in his political views as cited in the Eautillya Artha^tra 
and embodied in the Bpihaspati Sutra, recently edited and 
translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas, we find the application of the 
principles of Ajita’s metaphysic to politics and morals. "We 
must draw the same conclusion from Brihaspati’s morals cited 
by Draupadi, in a dialogue of the MahabhSrata^ in favour of 
the Pandavas going to war with those members of the Kuru 
clan who had humiliated her in public. The Gorvska of the 
Great Epio'has nothing to do with. Bpihaspati or his school. 
On the other hand, as a Brahman wanderer and mendicant 
and an advocate of the doctrine of non-killing, he seems to 
have a close historical connexion with Ajita. In point, of fact, 
the name Oarvska doctrine denotes no more than a type 
of the materialistic view of soul which has been condemned 
throi^hout the Sanskrit literature as asum or demoniac hut 
very popular (lokftyata). Passing over these works and 
mythical figores, we shall confine onr attention to Ajita, the 
historical founder of Indian Materialism. 

The oldest known Jaina and Buddhist works furnish us 
with some stereotyped extracts relating to two materialistic 
thinkers, Ajita’ of the Hair-garment and PaySsi. The latter 
was a royal chieftain, while the .former was the head of a 
teli^ous orderrand was the founder of a system of philosophy. 
Ajita was an elder contemporary of the Buddha, wliile PSyasi 

' BSintTaQs, II, Omto 108. 

« Maliibliirata, in. Chap, XXXU 
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belongs to the first century of Buddha’s demise. Ajita is 
classed by the Buddhists with such Sophists as Piiraiia Xassapa, 
KaccRyana and others. In u p&ssage of the Ahguttara-nikSya 
the Buddha seems to have confounded Ajita,^ as Mrs. Bhys 
Davids points out, with Makkhali Qosala. The passage is : 
“Just as. ...of all kinds of woven robes, a hair-garment is 
known to be the least desirable — cold in cold weather, hot in 
hot, unpleasant to the touch, so of all the many assertions 
by recluses, the Makkhali theory is the most undesirable.”^ 
It is evident from this that Ajita was distinguished in his 
life-time from his namesakes by the hair-garment which 
he wore. It is also probable that his disciples followed his 
example by wearing similar garments, and that from this 
circumstance they came to be known as Kesa-kambalins.^ 

After the manner of the Mu^dakas and the Gotamakas, the 
Kesa Kambalins were opposed as 8ramans 

The ReSa-kambalins -i... -r.-, 

a&d the Bpioweans to the BrS.hman priests and jurists. Perhaps 
compared. among the successors of the Mundakas no 

other school was so contemptuous of Brahmanic religion as 
that of the Kesa-Kambalins. All older and later accounts of 
the Lokayata doctrine agree on this point. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their mission was 
only to oppose the dogmas of the Brahmanic faith. They 
were equally opposed to all those idealistic thinkers who, 
feeling extreme distrust for the senses and sense-objects, 
revelDd in the knowledge of the universal ; giving up the 
simple joys of life, sought to obtain the joy born of contem- 
plation ; and neglecting this present existence, strove conti- 
nually to fi.x their attention upon the unknown future. In 
this respect they may be best compared with the Epicureans. 
Indeed, like the Epicureans, the Be^Kambalins with their 


* Abgattani'uikBj'B, I, 280 ; Buddhism, p. 80 s Oldenberg’g “ Buddha,” p, 70 

* DTgha-nikSya, I, 107, KajJhima-aikSya, I. 77, 288 ; IL 101, Aftgttttara>ii.ikSya, 
1. 240, etc , Dial. B., II. 231. Belie that in these passages there are referenoei to a class of 
asoeticB Who rued to wear hair- garments. 
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later designation, the Lokayatas or Garvakas, have generally 
been misunderstood by their contemporaries and posterity. 
As a matter of fact, both Ajita Hesa-Kambalin of India and 
Epionrus of Greece "were good men at heart, lovers of simple 
living and high thinking. Thanks to modern research, we are 
now in a position to be able to fully appreciate the teachings 
of Epicurus. And it was Bacon who was the first to define 
an Atheist as one who thinks. In India it was Baj Blri^oa 
HukhopadhySLya who in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays ’ (Bibidha> 
prabandha), attempted to appreciate the value of what he 
calls the philosophy of CS/TVSka. I7ot less remarkable it is 
that even in olden times the Buddha did not fail to accord due 
attention to the view of one whom he always regarded as his 
opponent. Kow the result of modem research is that we are 
all prepared to investigate the causes which compelled a 
Oarvaka to teach us to eat ghee even though we run into 
debts, or a Preacher to eat and drink and be merry, or an Omar 
Khayyam to fill the cup. 


His Philosophy. 

As to Ajita’s philoaophy, we have evidences, supplied by the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmans. The 
tomatiSSr'’** known Buddhist passage on Ajita’s 

doctrine m that which is incorporated in the 
Samanna-phala Sntta.^ In the Fatisambhida-magga and 
Bhamma-safigaui’* the passage has been broken up in two 
portionsi The same breaking up reappears in the Tibetan and 
Ohinese versions of the SSmanfia-phala Sutta.® However, these 
earlier fragments are the same to all intents and purposes. 
Thus the passage of the Samanfia-phala Sutta may be taken as 
the most typical of the oldest Buddhist records, and compared 

* nigha>&ikay«, I, p. 66 ^ o/. Ui^ihiina, I, p. 616 j Sadytata, III, p. 807. 

* Dhamua-aatgapi, 1216, 1868, 1864. 

* Boolcliill'i Life of the Bnddba, pp. loaiOl ; 266>a67. 
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with a parallel passage in Candrakirti’s commentary on the 
Madhyamika Siitra.' As a departure from the older authority, 
the fragment of Oandrakirti is attributed to the LokSyatas 
and it is said that the Lokayatas compared the origin of intelli- 
gence from the chemical mixture of four elements to that 
of generation of the inebriating power of liq^uor from a 
kindred mixture of its ingredients. The simile which 
Oandrakirti adds as a new element to our knowledge occurs in 
all later Buddhist, Jaina and Br^man works,® and not in the 
texts which are older,® 

The philosophical views of PaySsi are to be fotmd in a 
Buddhist Suttanta named after him,* and in the Raya Paseni, 
the second Jaina Upahga. Besides numerous scattered 
fragments, the Jaina Sutra -Kritahga ® contains a parallel 
passage, where the expressions and arguments of Ajita and 
PSyasi seem to have been mixed up. The Bhagavad G-Ita,® in 
common with the older Buddhist and Jaina authorities, 
differs from the RamSyana,^ the Visi^u-pura^a. and the 
Sarvadar^na-saiigraha in that it does not allude to the 
analogy employed by the materialists as an argument agaiust 
the practice and utility of offering food to the dead. Their 
argument is : If it be possible that food set for the dead can 
feed them, then, why not prepare food for those who are away 
on a journey in the belief that it can appease their hunger ? 
The later texts ® differ again from the ESmaya^a and 
the Yi^upurai^ in referring to the dialectical and epistemo- 
logical aspect of the Materialist doctrine. The yisp.upur3ii^® 

> Bd Bibl. Buddhica, IV, p. 386. 

* The Tamil, Hani-Mekhalai, XXVII ; Snshka’s SntrakntShgatika : Sapta- 
bhahgatarabgini ; Yoga-VSaiftba BAmSyoga ; SarTa-daiSana-BaAgiaba. 

* B.;. BbagaTad OitS, XVI ; SamSya^a ; eto. 

* rCyCei Suttanta, Digba-sikSya, II. 

" JI. J. 16. 

* XVI, 

’ AyodhyS-kaQda, Canto 103. 

* X. 0 . VaiSesika Sdtra, HI. 2. 17; SSi&kbya SQt»; VedBnta'SSia; SiTa>jfiana>eiddhiyar ; 
Albernni’a India ; eto. 

> WiiWA’a translation, HI, Chap. XVlil, 
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in particnlar lays stress on the rejection of the doctrine 
of revelation of the Vedas by the Materialists in common 
with the Jainas and Buddhists. " The received or authori- 
tative word (Spta-vakya) does not fall from the sky.” The 
discussion of the same problem finds its place in all the 
philosophical Satras, notably Jaimini’s Parvamimarhsa. Three 
other characteristics of the later Brahman works are : first, 
that in them the Materialist doctrine is interpreted as implying 
pleasure (kSma) to be the sole end of life’s activities * ; secondly, 
that the Materialists are said to worship in common with the 
political writers the king as the supreme lord, present in his 
corporeal form^; and thirdly, that .Materialism, better 
known in former ages as Annihilationism (IJcchedavS,da), 
is harmoniously combined with Naturalism. The first of 
these three characteristics cannot be directly inferred 
from the extracts on Ajita and PSyasi, as supplied by the 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical texts. As to the second 
characteristic the process which resulted in intermingling 
the Materialist doctrine with the rules of polity (niti) can be 
seen in its initial stage in a passage of the Maitri Upani^ad 
^VII. 8-10) where Brihaspati transformed as Sllkra misleads the 
demons. But in the Kautillya Artha-sSstra® Materialism 
(LokSyata) together with the SSafakhya and Toga systems is 
scrupulously distinguished from the doctrine of polity as 
something speculative (anviksaki) from a practical way of life 
(loka-yatra). In the Mahabodhi Jataka,* too, the doctrine of 
annihilation is kept separate from Ehatta-vijja, which means 
literally the Militarist doctrine according to which' a man 
ought to seek his own advantage even by killing his parents. 
The term E^atravidya occurs in a list of sciences given in 


^ Bbagarad OTIS, XVI. 8. 11-12 ef. &7ftjfiSna8iddhi]rar (Nallanmi’i tHUulatim), 
pp. 13-14, 

* Fntyakfa-iiddhali-rijt Fatamefrara]^. 

» 1 . 1 . 

* f avabSIl’a JStaka, V. 4S9-490, 
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the Ohandogya Upanisad,^ and is explained by Sankara 
as the science of archery (Dhannrveda). 'Buddhaghosa and 
Aryasttra understand by it the science of government (nlti- 
sattha, nlti-kautilya).^ 

The examination of the sources of information leads us 
to the conclusion that the rather long and eventful history of 
Indian Materialists, like perhaps the history of the Stoics, 
may be divided into many peiiods, but our concern being 
here the doctrine of Ajita, we shaU regard the passage of the 
Samanha>phala Sutta as our principal authority. 

Our* next task is to determine the positive thesis or cons- 
tructive aspect of Ajita’s doctrine. It is remarkable that his 
categorical assertions (abhinivesE)^ are all negative in form : 
There is no such thing as liberality shown to the priests ; no 
such thing as sacrifice; as offering food to the dead; as 
reward or retribution; as future life, as 
putmp]£^egatire father or mother |i,fter death ; as ' chance- 
and poritim beiugs ’ (opapStika satta), no perfect 

saint who can instruct us about future life or existence 
of individuality after death. All this may be summed up in 
the expression : There is no individuality after death. " A 
living body is constituted of the four elements of existence. 
When a man dies, earth returns to the earth, water to the 
water, heat to the fire, air to the air, and the sense faculties 
pass into space. It is a doctrine of fools, the talk of existence 
after death (atthika-vSda), for all alike, fools and the wise, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, ceasing 
to be after death.” ^ Ajita in the negative aspect of his 
doctrine shows a resemblance to Epicurus, while on the posi- 
tiye side of his speculations, he seems to be more a Stoic than 
an Epicurean, bis fundamental point being that nothing is 
real but that which is corporeal, 

» vir, 1 . 2. 

* Dial. B. II 13. op. SifcfS'Samuooaya, p, IDS 
> Patiaambhida-magga, I, 

‘ Dial, B, II. W-ia 
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Again, referring to the passage of the SSmafina-phala-sutta, 
we can see that Ajita was neither a political writer like a 
Brihaspati or a Sakra, nor a sensualist like a Vatsyayana or a 
Ghotakamukha, nor a naturalist like a Gosala. As contrasted 
with the point of view of GosSla, the stand-point of Ajita seems 

Aa ‘>18 passive o( ths 
KBtysyana and other Bhagavad-GitS '■ seeius to imply, the term 

dualistio thinkers. ^ * * 

Naturalism or Atheism is applicable to the 
demoniac doctrine only because it teaches that a living 
being comes into existence by a natural process of reproduction. 
Ajita only reproduced what other previous thinkers had 
said in so many words. Even then we should bear in mind 
that Naturalism, so far as it is implied in Ajita’s doctrine, 
was not the subject of his main investigation. The problem 
with which Ajita and PaySsi, his immediate successor, were 
confronted was rather epistemological. That is to say, their 
main contention was not so much against the dogmas of the 
Brahmanic faith (which may appear at first sight) as against 
the doctrine of Kakuda Katyayana and others who made a 
hard and fast distinction between the body and the soul, 
matter and spirit, in short, who conceived soul as an entity exist- 
ing independently of anything corporeal or material. Prom this 
point of view his doctrine was described by Hahsvlra and 
Buddha as Tatii-jlva-tam-sarlra-vada, in contradistinction to 
the doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (ABfiaiii- 
jlva-afifiaih-sarlra-vada). Thus in one sense like a Stoic he 
identified the corporeal with the mental, and in another sense 
he did not. His intention was not to identify body with soul, 
judged as concepts, for what he sought to establish was that the 
real fact of experience is always a living whole, a whole which 
the apprehending mind can conceive in its various aspects. ^ 
Hence the distinction which Kakuda Xstygyana made between 
the elements of being is in the view of Ajita untenable, the 


' I.XVI| 8 : " jagad Blrar aniSramb.'’ 

* Cf. VedSnia'-aSra (ed.. Oovell), p, 88, 
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distinction being only an act of our mind. No such distinc- 
tion exists in the living concrete individual, taken as a whole. 
This view of Ajita was made more intelligible by PSySsi. 
The soul is not an entity distinct from the body. As a man 
drawing a sword from the scabbard can say “ This is the sword 
and that is the scabbard,” so we are not able to separate the 
soul from the body, pointing out, this is the soul and that’s 
the body.^ Without multiplying the references, we may add 
that PaySei’s argument implies a serious protest against the 
proposition of all earlier dualistic thinkers, who held that 
“ Soul is in body, as fire in the arani-wood,” a proposition 
corresponding to Aristotle’s Jormula^ Universalia in Re — the 
Universal in things. Ajita and PaySsi viewed the corporeal 
from the point of view of self,® on the ground that form 
cannot exist apart from matter. 

According to Mahavlra’s opinion, Ajita denying the future 
life, taught men' to kill, burn, destroy,* and enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. The truth seems quite the contrary. He 

The .nnwi dodac ^**18^* ^^^'7 infe^ frona » Upani§ad 

passage forming the background of his 
views, to believe rather in life than in death, 
to show proper regard to persons when they are alive rather 
than showing honour to them after death.* It was the Etema- 
lists, as we saw, who, maintaining a theory of the unchange- 
able being, appeared to inspire man to take life. In another 
Jaina passage we are told that Ajita was an Akriya-vadin, as he 
upheld the doctrine of non-Being. On the other hand, Buddha 
distinguished the Annihilationists from the Etemalists, that 
is, he distinguished those who by right insight saw the 

^ JTMMbi's Jaina SSiras, part 2, pp. 840.341 , Dial. B, III, 868.361 

* “BSpain attato aamanupassati.” 

> Jaoobi’a Jaina SStras, part 2, p. 341. 

* Of. abSndogya Uponisad, VII, IS, 2.8 : prapo bi pitt prfipo mStS....„Ba yadi pitanub 
ra mBtoradi vB., klincid bbriSam iva pratybba dbilctTbstvityeTainoa abu^ "pitgfibS vai 

tvam aai niBtfiba rai tvam aai AthaTadyapi auSn utIcrBntaprBpfin SSlena samBeaib 

vyalijaib daben uaivainaib btuyab. “ pitfibbitti na mBtribftatti ” 
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' ceasing'to-be of the world, as it really is, from those who saw 
Jhow the world comes to pass. Thus in the estimation of the 
Buddha, the Annihilatiouists were as much wise, or as much in 
error, as the Etemalists themselves. The fault which he found 
with both was that both were extremists and dogmatists. 

The basis of Ajita’s doctrine, as of Kstyayana’s, is in the 
philosophy of Mahidasa, who formulated the proposition : 
“ I am the five-fold hymn.” The study of the views of SilMka 
amd Sa^ana Madhava leads us to think that the foundation of 
Ajita’s doctrine was laid in a statement of Yajnavalkya M'hich 
is — ^that the intelligible essence ((merging from the five 
elements vanishes into them at death. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MAa KABj y GoSAIiA. 

{Makhhali Gosala.y 

Maskarin Gosala is best known as the third or last Tirthah.- 
kara of the Ajivika School. The school is thrice mentioned in 
the edicts of Xing Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them 
some oave-dwellings.® Among modern scholars wko have 
dealt with the philosophy of the Ajivikas, the 
ijwSfc **'*’ eliief is Hr. Hoernle. But his account paints 
them in rather shocking colours, as he is in< 
fiuenced by the Buddhists and the Jainas, who wei*e bitter oppo- 
nents of the Ajivikas. The Ajivikas cannot be identified entirely 
with the Aoelakas (naked ascetics) Alluded to in numerous 
Buddhist texts. Eor the Aoelakas as described in the 
Buddhist literature do not certainly represent one single 
corporate body but several religious orders. Part of the 
description of the naked ascetics in the Buddhist texts 
applies to them. This part emphasizes only the Ajivika sense 
of self-respect, conscientiousness, continence, and very tender 
regard for animal and all forms of life.® We learn from the 
Majjhima-nikSya* that an Ajivika never incurred the guilt 
of obeying another man’s command. He refused to accept 
food which was especially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they 

‘ A separate monogram on Hakkhali'a philosqpky has been 'written by the author. 
Those who are interested to know the results of bis later inyestigaMons into the subjeoh 
mnst read this monogram, "The Ajivikas ” (Calontta University pnblioation). 

* See Senort, ‘ Inscriptions de Fiyadasi,’ II. 82, 209. 

* nTgbB.mkaya, 1. 166. This is a stock passage; see Dial. B. 2, 227. Ahgntiara-nikCya, 
III. 888, foil. ; Snmaf^Ia-Viia^inf, I, p. 162. Jaina SQtras, Fart 2, XXXI. Uajihima 
I, pp. 288, 62A 

* Majjhima-nikSya, I, p, 288. 

38 
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should go short or he disturbed. He did not accept food 
collected iu time of drought. He did not accept food 
where a dog was standing by, or flies were swarming round, 
lest they should lose a meal. He did not eat fish, or meat, 
nor use intoxicants.' Even from this meagre account 
we may infer that the Xjivikas were men of right living 
and that in this mode of right living they were followed by 
both the Jainas and tlie Buddhists. 

A certain amount of mystery hangs round the name and 
life of Maskariu Gosala. In the Jaina records the name is 
given as GosiXla Mahkhaliputta, — Gosftla the son of Mankhali. 

He was born at Saravaija near Savatthi. His 

His name amt life. * nr t t j i* * j. 1 . j 

father was Maakhali and hia mother s name 
was BhaddA His father was a Malikha, that is, a dealer in 
pictures. GosSla himself followed his father’s profession 
before he became a monk.® In the Buddhist records the name 
is spelt differently as KakkhaU Gosala. According to Buddha- 
ghosa’s comment on the name, Gosala means one who was 
born in a cow -shed, and Makkhali means one who stumbled 
in the mud. Bnddhaghosa hands on the tradition that during 
the early years of Gosala he was employed as a servant, who, 
while carrying an oil-pot stumbled from carelessness, and from 
the fear of his employer fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind (acelako hutva).® 

Neither of these accounts is historical. The true name of 
the philosopher seems to he Maskarin, the Jaina-prakrit form of 
which is Maukhali, and the Pali form Makkhali. The term 
Maskarin is explained by PSuini ‘ as meaning one who carries 
a bamboo-stafl (maskava). A Maskarin is also known as 
Ekadaudhi. According, to Patanjali’s comments" the name 

» Dial. B., II, pp. 237.229. 

' HofitnVs extract from the Bliagavatl, XV. 1, UTSsaga.dasSo, p. 1. 

’ SttmaAgala-VtlSsiuT, J, pp, 143.144. 

* Pfipini’s Grammar, VI, 1, 154, 

' Fatafijali’s MahShhatya (ecU Eielhora) III. 96. See Ho&rale’s "AjltikaB” ia the 
£n(^olope61a of Beligion and Bthioa, Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p, 289. 
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indicates a school of Wanderers or Sophists who were called 
Maskarins, not so much because they carried a bamboo staff 
about them as because they denied the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the estimation of Patanjali, as also in that of MahavJra 
and Buddha, the Maskarins were fatalists or determinists. 
We know next to nothing of GosSla’s early years. We do 
not know exactly when he was born or what led him to re- 
nounce the world. In the absence of any record left us either 
hy him or by his disciples we can only say that it was perhaps 
in the fashion of his day that he left home-life to be a home- 
less wanderer. Dr. Hoernle’s extract from the Bhagavatl 
siitra' shows that Mahavira had withdrawn himself from the 
world shortly before GosSla, and that in his second year he 
received the latter as a disciple. Nslanda was their meeting 
place. They lived happily together for six years at Paijiya- 
hhbmi, and afterwards separated owing to a doctrinal differ- 
ence. They never met again but once after the lapse of 
sixteen years in Savatthi, where GosSla had founded a separate 
school of thought. The doctrinal difference which the 
Bhagavatl shtra alludes to was that according to GoisJa 
there is no matter unformed and nothing without life, while 
MahSvIra distinguished between the concrete and the 
abstract. This account regarding the chronology of Gos3>la and 
Mahavira does not agree with the authority of the Ealpa-sUtra^* 
where we are told that MahSvIra spent the first twelve years 
of his monkhood not as a teacher (jina) but as a mere learner 
or pupil. Even in the malicious Bhagavatl account it is stated 
that Gosala predeceased Mahavira by sixteen years, and was> 
recognised as a teacher sometime before the latter. GosSla’s 
death was coincident with a great political event, namely the 
war “ which King Kupiya (AjStasattu) of Magadha waged with. 
King Ghedaga of Yesali.” Erom this it follows that the 
statement with regard to Go^la’s position as a disciple of 

' Appendix toUrasSga-dnsio, pp. 2 4 

* raaobi*! KalptiaStni, tntmd., p. 9 
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MiahsLVira is disputable. The Buddhist records,' too, invariably 
distinguish between Oo^Srla and MahSiVira, and allude to both 
as tho renowned leaders of two separate religious orders, 
and of two distinct schools of thought. 'Jhe order of the 
Xjivikas or Maskarins is of older standing than that of the 
Jainas or the Buddhists. QoMa was not a disciple of Mahsvira, 
but the latter was in sdl likelihood either a disciple of, or at 
least in some way connected with, the former. The Kalpa* 
sQtra which is one of the most authoritative works on 
Mah9.vtra’s life informs us that immediately after his renun- 
ciation MahSvIra spent more than a year as a clothed monk, 
while in the second year he became a naked ascetic. 
Br. Ho@rnle says that the two teachers separated because of 
their difference of ‘ character and temper,’ and ‘ owing to the 
insincerity and trickery of Gofela.’ Here wo cannot agree 
with Dr. Ho3rnle, as we find in his extract from the 
Bhagarat! Sutra that the cause of their separation was a 
difference of opinion between the two thinkers. 

In a passage of the SUtra-kipitanga ^ Gosala is confounded 
with a Sensualist, as in a passage of the Angutlara-niksya ” 
the Buddha appears to have confounded Makkhali with Ajita 
Kesa-kamhalin. On the authority of the UvSsaga-dasUo* we 
may add that SrSvasil was the head-quarters of the .^jlvikas 
or Maskarins, and that GoSala was there held in great respect 
by the people. 

To sum up: Haskarin Goiiala predeceased MahSvira by 
sixteen years, and spent his whole life in biological re- 
searches. The tender regard which he showed for every 
tom of life was a natural outcome of his philosophidal doc- 
trine. It appears from the evidence of ASokan edicts and 
Batafijali’s commentary on PSijini that his school survived 
after him, and were known as the Maskarins or Idlers.” 

> DteLB. ILp.ee. 

* Setra-KritSfiga, n. 6, 

■ Atguttara, I. SS6. 

* TTriaaga DaaSo, VI>V1I. 
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1. JBhyaics. 

GosSla’s philosophy may conveniently be divided into 
two sections: Physios and Ethics. In dealing with the former, 
we have to determine at the outset the historical relationship 
of Go^ala to Mahavira. 


With regard to this point we ought first of all to examine 


The relationship of 
QoSsla and Uahjlrlra 
as thinkers. 


the fragment of the Bhagavatl SStra (XV. 1) 
which clearly sets forth the relative position 
of the two thinkers. In it we are told that 


GoSSila and Mahavira were once travelling together from 
SiddhatthagSma to Kummagama. On their way they passed 
a large sesamum shrub which was then in full bloom (tila- 
thambhae pupphie). Gosala inquired of Mahavira whether 
the shrub would perish or not, and what would be the fate of ' 
its seeds, if they had perished. To this the latter’s reply was 
that the shrub would perish, though the seeds would be formed 
in seed-vessels. Disbelieving what Mahavira had said, GoSala 
uprooted the shrub and dislocated it. As chance would have 
it, just then a shower of rain fell, enabling the shrub again 
to take root and. flower. The result of it was that shortly 
afterwards the seeds were formed in the seed-vessels, 
as Mal^vlra had predicted. Thereupon Go^la concluded that 
just as the sesame seeds after having completely perished, 
come to life from their inherent force or will-to-be, so are all 
living beings capable of reanimation.* MahSvIra was unable 
to accept Goiiala’s general theory of the perpetual reanimation 
of things, ‘ seeing that m the above case the shrub revived not 
because its soul having left it came back to it again, but only 
because it had not altogether perished. The diflerenee of 
opinion which thus ensued led ultimately to their separation. 


^ " Tila-piippha.]Wa uddaiUS uddaittS ajihatUe jSya aanmppajjitUia eTad khaln 
aabkajlrSvi pant^ parikBtaiii pariharaiblii." The passage is ratker obsonre. The term 
pnpidia*jlTa is literally the flower-sonls, the oomsientatCNFB take nddaitta as eqniralent to 
mi^tT'S. Pau$|a=pativarta. It seems more aocarstely->praTritta. Of, Eatha, I. 1. 6, 
quoted ante p. 268, f. n. 2. 1. 

* PSrri'rarta.'vBda, the dootrlne of tracsformation. 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand the exact significance 
of Go^sJa’s view or of MahSvira’s contention. We cannot 
beli(?ve that in Go^la’s opinion the shrub having been uprooted, 
either perished altogether, or having perished came to life 
again. Perhaps the passage means that according to Qo^ala’s 
theory, there is nothing without life or nothing that is not 
capable of transformation, while from the point of view of 
Mahavlra there are not only living substances (jiva), but also 
things which are non-living (a-jivS). If so, the importance of the 
above passage is that for GosSla the ultihvate .category is one, — 
jlva or concrete living things, while for Mahavlra they are two : 
jlva or concrete facts and a-j^a, or judgments about things. 

Proceeding on this assumption, we may also note that 
historically the two categories of Mahsvlra were derived 
from the one category of Gosala, his predecessor. Strictly, 
we may suppose that all the various classifications of living 
heings adopted by Mahavlra belong not to him but to GoSala. 
With regard to the relation, personal as well as doctrinal, 
between Gosala and Mahavlra, Prof. Jacobi observes : “The 
relation between them probably was different from what the 
Jainas would have us believe.... The fact that these two 
teachers lived together for a long period, presupposes, it would 
appear, some similarity between their opinions.... the expres- 
sions sabhe mtta mhhe pamiS, sadde hhatU sabhe jlvct is 
cdmmoD to both Gosala and the Jainas, and from the com- 
mentary we learn that the division of animals into ehendrk/aa, 
dvlndriyas, etc., which is so common in Jaina texts, was also 
nse'd by Gosala. The curious and almost paradoxical Jaina 
doctrine of the six Lesyas closely resemhlei, as Prof. Leuraann 
was the first to perceive, Gosala’s division of mankind into 
sbt classes ; but in this particular we are inclined to believe 
that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajivikas and 
altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of their 
own doctrines.”* Here the last point of Prof. Jacobi’s remark 

» The JMUMntrwi. Pert 2 , pp. XXIX-X^X. 
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requires a little modification. It is the Buddhists who tell us 
that hy the term ‘ six classes * Gosala meant the six types or 
classes of men, whereas in point of fact the division is in 
accordance with Gosala’s view not only applicable to men, but 
to all beings. As a matter of fact, the idea of such a division 
seems to have been inherited by Gosala from the teaching of 
PSrsvaiiatha, as may be inferred from the expression cha 
jlva-nikapa of MahSvira’s parents who were lay followers of 
Parfivanatha.^ 

Now as to the historical relation between GosSla and 
MahiiVlra on one hand, and Elauada on the other, we shall 
provisionally take it for granted that the Yaise^ika system 
of Ehuaida has many points in common 
Ka^adilnattifstrf™: ^th the early Stoic philosophy, as also 
with the Atomistic theory of Democritus. 
ITddalaka by his doctrine of the mixture and infinite 
divisibility of things prepared the way for the Atomistic 
doctrine of Kaijada ; and KStyayana’s doctrine of six 
substances which are all qualitatively distinct was not 
without its marvellous effect upon the development of the 
Vaisesika system. The two points which Ka^ada seems to 
have derived from Go^la relate to his two grounds of explana- 
tion : nature peculiar to each type of existence, and fate or 
necessity.® And MahSvIra, who thought on the lines of Gosala 
and partly adopted the hypothesis of nature or necessity, 
prepared further the way for the development of Ka^iada’s 
doctrine. As Prof. Jacobi points out, the doctrine of Mahavira 
in common with that of Ka^da or Hindu Zeno is to he dis- 
tinguished from the view of KatyEyana as the doctrine of action 
(kriyavBda) from that of non-action (akriyavada). KriySvada 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted 
upon.® Supposing Ajita’s doctrine that the real is throughout 

> lySrw&ga Sutta, XL 15. 16. 

* OongVs Vai^egika SStva, VI. 2.12-13 : j jaU-vi5e§afc, 

’ Jacobi’s Jaina-sStias, Part) 2, p. 240 ; *' Things depend partly on fate, and inurtly on 
human enartion” (niyay&aiyaya). 
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single and corporeal corresponds to the Stoic theory of 
knowledge, we may perhaps say that Gosala’s doctrines roughly 
represent the fc'toic physics and ethics. Moreover, the substrata 
of Gosala’s doctrine are in the philosophy of Mahidasa, just as 
perhaps the real basis of the Stoic physics is constituted by 
the philosophy of Aristotle. In other words, just as Gos'ala’s 
view is thoroughly post-Vedic, so the Stoic philosophy at its 
first stage of development is thoroughly Greek. 

The fundamental thesis of Gosala’s physics is Stoic in its 
nature. It is summed up in the Jaina Bhagavatl Shtra and 
its commentary as the doctrine of transformation (Pautta 
parihara-vada), and in the Buddhist texts 

GtoSaia afnaSa'mental , 

thesis and itiaigniaoo. as the “theory of punfioation through 
transmigration” (saihsara>Buddhi).‘ The 
term employed by Gosala himself is transformation, — parip&ma 
implied in parigata.’ In the Buddhist phraseology, purifica- 
tion is the equivalent of * the end of pain* (dnkkhassanta), and 
the word transmigration by which Prof. Rhys Davids 
translates samsara, signifies the passing of soul froih one state 
of existence to anothei*. In referenoe to Goi^Sla’s physics, 
however, we must interpret the expression “purification 
through transmigration ” as meaning perfection through trans- 
formation, — transformation which implies for him not only 
the process of constant change, but also a fixed orderly mode 
of progression and retrogression. 

According to GosS,la’s view, the law of change is a universal 
fact, because all types of things apd all species of beings® are 
individually capable of transformation, that is, of elevation 
or degradation in type. Judging froni this point of view, his 
tnndaxaental thesis would seem to be rather too narrowly 

niglm>nikBya, I. 64 j ' JSiabt, V. 48S} UiaL B., II, ?2.78. BnddhaghoBa expluDi 
paiiijats aa DSiiappBk8rattai& paits, “ diveTBified or made manifold,— attaixiing diSerenii 
oon^iions of ematenoe.” 

* Sablie aattS, aabbe pSqa, aabbe bb5t3, aabbe jiVS. See EoStnle’a tranalat&n of tbe 
< extraoii from Boddhaghoaa’a ' Sai(iaftga1a.TiISalaI, 1.161, inAx>peadiz II, TTvBaaga Da^aot 
Haoobi’a laina-aQtraa, Pari: S, p. X^I. 
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stated by the Buddhists when they state it thus : Both fools 
and wise alike shall reach perfection by gradual transforma- 
tion. In strict accordance with his view the thesis ought to be 
stated in a more general form: All beings, all lives, all 
existent things, all living substances attain, and must attain, 
perfection in course of time. 

In Buddhaghosa’s explanation the term “ all beings ” denotes 
for Gosala all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc. ; " all 
lives” comprise all sensitive things and sentient creatures, 
divided into those with one sense (ekendriyas), those with 
two senses, and so forth ; “ all existent things ” are living 
beings divided into generic types, to wit, those which are 
produced from an egg, or bom from the womb, or 
(sprung from moisture, or propagated from seeds) ; and the 
term “ all living substances ” is ised with reference to rice, 
barley, wheat, and the like. 

In the absence of the recorded words of Gosala or of his 
disciples, one may reasonably ask, are we justified at aU in 

The reliability of Buddhaghosa’s exposition, and 

^dhaghosa’B eapoai- nsing it US an argument in favour of the 
opinion that the division of living beings into 
those with one sense, those with two senses, and so forth, is 
common to both Gosala and MabSvira ? With Pirof. Jacobi we 
are convinced that there is after all no reason for disputing 
Buddhaghosa’s comments. In this particular case, we can 
safely regard him as our best authority, Buddhagbosa drew 
on some older authorities. There can be no better evidence 
of this than that his comments upon Gosgla’s expression ‘ six 
classes ’ are traceable in an identical form in the AAguttarani- 
kflya (III. 383-38A). Nevertheless his explanation of the terms 
all beings, all lives, etc., seems ingenious enough, but not q[uite 
in accord with Go&la’s own enumerations and classifications 
of living things and beings. But the passage of the SAmafifia- 
phala Sutta itself is corrapt and disjointed ; it has, moreover, 
the critical purpose of making GosSla’s doctrine collapse, 

39 
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“ There are fourteen hundred thousands of principal 
genera and species (pamukharyoniyo), again sis thousand others, 
and again six hundred. (Thus the suna total is 14,06,600.)” 
“There are forty-nine hundred Ajivakas,^ hundreds of 
Wanderers or Sophists (ParivrSjakas), hundreds of Nsga- 
abodes-or-species, two thousand sentient creatures (vise indiiya- 
sate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajo-dhatuyo),® seven classes 
of animate beings (sahhigabbha) or beings having the 
capacity to generate by means of separate sexes, seven of 
inanimate production (a-sahnigabbhs), seven, of production 
by grafting (nigauthi-gabbhSr), seven grades of gods, and of 
men, and of devils, etc.” 

Buddhaghosa found it a hopeless task to explain this 
passage. However, what he says with respect to Gosala’s 
three expressions sanM-gabbha^ a-saM>i-gabbM and nigai}(M- 
gabbhek is very instructive : “ Oamels, cows, asses, goats, sheep, 
deer and buffaloes are generated by means of separate sexes. 
Biioe, barley, and five other cereals are of inanimate production. 
Sugar-cane, bamboo, reeds, etc., propagate from joints.’ 

The above passage indicates that for OosSla there are 
infinite gradations of existence. In his view each individual 
thing has eternal existence, if not individually, at least in 
type. He has definite conceptions of numerous grades of 
beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of ex:i8tenoe. In particular 
the expression twenty thousand sentient creatures (vise 
indriya-sate) shows that Gosala had in mind something 
of a division of animate things according to the number of 
senses each type possesses. Ip order to render his views and 
cdassifications of beings intelligible, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the classifications that we find in previous 
thinkers, and in his successors. 

> a/, The Ttlwtan. vereion of the SSmefiftephale S«tU m BookUU’a.ldfe of the Snddbo, 
p-ioa 

' Bn^dhaghoi^ Hohrnle tnndatei it *' Sn»b.depMito«iM.” 
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Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the term “all existent things” 
(sahhe bh^tSl) shows that QoSala adopted Mahidasa’s division 

The two-toia oiMsi- animate world. The latter, as we saw, 

acti on oi the animate vaguely conoeived a two-fold classification: 

physical and psychological. In his physical 
division the heavenly beings stand highest in the scale. Below 
them come the five elemental beings (pafica mahabhfilSni). 
All these are to he regarded as sui generis. The sentient 
beings are divided into the movable and the immovable 
(jangama, sthavara), the viviparous, the oviparous, the 
moisture-sprung, and plants. According to his psychological 
division, all forms of life up to plants possess life but hardly 
any sensation. Among higher forms of life, some possess 
intelligence (citta), while others do not. The highest among 
the anirpals is man who alone possesses intellect, prudence and 
moral sense. Athong men again the most perfect is the 
philosopher who can seek immortality by means of the mortal. 

In turning to Glosala’s classifications we shall assume that 
they are essentially the same as those of Mahavira. The two- 
fold classification of living thinp is found in many Jaina 
texts, earlier as well as later.' Here we shall consider only one 
text, the Uttar&dhayayana Satra, in which the classifications 
are given in an elaborate manner. The noticeable point in 
the biological classifications of Goiala and Mahavira is that 
the living things are divided according to the number of senses 
each type possesses. 

Those withone sense comprise the four elemental groups 
and the vegetable kingdom.’ This one sense is the fundamental 
sense of touch. The four elemental groups are the Earth- 
group (Prithivlkaya), the Water-group (l.pa-k5ya), the Eire- 
group (Teja-kSya) and the Wind-group (Vftyu-kaya). Of these, 
^e first two groups are distinguished from the other two as the 

^ SfitrokriUbDiga, XI. 2.5 ; Bhivgavati.Bfitn, 1. 1 s OttaHtdhyajranb SQtra, X ; XXXVI. 

74.77. I ‘ 

’ Of. ForaiDBttliajoliikS, II, Vol. I. p. 8 ; rakkbsib...e1dndri7ari>miTvai5, 
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immovable oc passive from the movable or active, or to use 
Mahidasa’s phraseology, food from the feeder. Each of these 
groups is further divided into the developed and the undevelop- 
ed. In the Earth-group are placed clay and dust of different 
colours, rocks, minerals, metals, and other inorganic things. 
The Water-group comprises rain, dew, fog, etc. The Eire- 
group includes flame, lightnings, sparks, etc. Gentle breezes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, monsoons, etc., form the Wind-group. 
All these differ in size, shape, colour, motion, force and so forth. 

The plant-life or vegetable kingdom, like the elemental 
life, is possessed of only one sense, the sense of touch. Go^ala 
admits, however, that plants in general stand higher in the 
scale than elemental lives. All plants are organic beings, 
capable of reanimation. We should note that in the Mahs- 
bhftrata one can meet with a criticism of this view. It is 
maintained that the plants possess the same number of senses 
as we possess, “The trees bear flowers and fruits, drop 
their leaves, wither and die. Therefore they are sensible to 
touch .... A oreeper, for instance, winds round a tree on all 
sides. Had it been blind how could it find its way ? etc., 
etc.” ^ 

Next in the seal© are the creatures with two senses — touch 
and taste — aniraaloulse, worms, etc. Above these are placed 
those with three senses — ^touoh, taste and smell — such as ants, 
bugs, moths, etc. Still higher are those with four senses — touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, e,g,^ mosquitos, gnats, scorpions, locusts, 
butterflies, etc. Highest in the scale are beings with five 
organs of sense. They are sub-divided into infernal beings, 
animals, men, and the gods. 

In all these divisions we have to suppose a graduated scale 
of existence. Living things and beings differ in their physi- 
cal formation, strength, and duration of life.* 

» Uahftbtorata, fentiparva, Mokjadhateia, Canto IS^ IV, 6 foil. 

• Carefully compare Mann’s olaamfloationB, 'Law* of Mann,’ I. 87-S9 1 1. 4i9-60i lUL 
ifolL 
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In dealing with Gossla’e psychological plassifioaiion we 
need only to explain the signiflcance of his term Elslya or 
MahSvira’s term Lesya. In commenting upon Go^la’s ex- 
pression six-classes (ohalahhijstiyo), the Buddhist authorities 
tell us that it has reference to his division of mankind into 
six colours : the hlack, the blue, the red, the yellow, the white, 
and the supremely white. In the black class are placed all 
the workers of iniquity such as sheep-butchers, hoar-hunters, 
thieves, murderers, and so forth, while in the supremely 
white class are the three l-jlvika 'rirthatikaras. 

This is what the Buddhists say of Gosala’s doctrine. With- 
out denying that this division is, in accordance with Qosala’s 
view, applicable to human beings, we have reason to think 
that the division is in fact of a far wider application. Colour 
here is a metaphorical expression corresponding to Manu’s 
term Quality (gmja) * lu a passage of the Maijhima-nikftya 
we have from the Buddha a short note on the term Colour 
(k&ya or lesya) as employed by GosSla and Mahavira : Just as 
a piece of doth absorbs the colours or impurities from different 
dyes, so does the mind become tinged or tainted by its different 
tendencies and associations.^ The term Lesya is explained in 
the Uttarfidhyayana-siitra.® in a similar way, i.e,, in the sense 
of “ Seelen-typus ” or “Soul- type,” as Prof. Weber explains 
it.^ Both these explanations indicate that in the conception 
of Gqiala and Mahavlra soul u in its nature absolutely puure. 
The colouring is the effect of actions on its life. Patting 
it otherwise we can say that soul has a colour of its own 
which is supremely white, and it is discoloured when 
it is affected by things which are foreign to its nature.^ 

* llajjliiiiia-iiikCya, 1, p. 86. " Vstthaiii Ba&b’HJ|hai& nwlaggi^taiiL paiiaad. 

dhaib ptttJ7tidBtM& ..... yadi nnakSya yadi pTtakSya ..." 

* Maira, XII.'12.14| alio I. Uttaradhyayana, 49-60; Xn. 4. 

* XXXIV. 

* Lenmann’s AnpapStika SStn, OloBsary. 

' The Stole and Iiookean notions of aonlor mind as tahtiJa rata weroToiy common among 
Indian thinkers, earlier and later. For example, Tajfiavalkya predicated ''self-lnminons'* 
(irayaih jyotia) of soul; Bhatadraja predicated "white" (febhra). Bnddha asrigned the 
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Pavtioularly we can observe in Gofiala’s theory how soul 
is acted upon by things external. 

GosSla’s classifications o£ living things are essential to the 
discussion of the theoretical aspect of his physios. So far as 
this aspect goes, he offers for his theory of perfection through 
transformation three grounds of explanation : Pate or Neces- 
sity, Class or Species, and Nature (niyati-sahgati-bhava-pari- 
nata).* 

r. F<ite {Niyaii), — like the Stoics, Gosala maintains that 
in the world as a whole all comes about by necessity; fate 
regulates all. As MahSvlra, Buddha and others ‘ interpret 
his doctrine, there is no such thing as power, energy, strength 
or vigour. All beings, all lives, all existent things, all living 
substances are without force and power of their own. They 
are bent this way and that by their fate. That which is to be, 
must be ; that which is not to be, cannot be. All things are 
unalterably fixed. Pixed are the periods of exiatenoe, the 
properties of things, and the functions of the senses. The 
nature of action, fortune, wisdom and death is fixed in the 
case of a being even while he is in the womb, so to speak. 
Just as when a ball of string is cast forth it spreads out 
just as far as, and no farther than, it can unwind, so every 
being lives, sots, enjoys, learns and dies in the manner in 
which it is destined to do so.® 

Poliowing Mahidasa, Goiala conceived the world as a 
rational purposive order, a system in which everything has 
that place and function assigned to it which contribute to 
the well-being of the whole. It is to one and the same order 
that we may give the name fate, necessity, nature, destiny, 
providence, reason. It is the system in which chance has no 

ptedioate" radiant’’ (pabbasaara) to mSna (citta), or ratber to tb« life-oontinnnn (bhft. 
t>abga.oitta), AAguttara.-nikaya, I, p. 10. 
i nigha-niksya, I. 68. 

* UrSanga Daato (with Abhayadon’s oominenlarjr), VI-VII j Ssmafifiaphala-anita (with 
Buddbaghosa’a oommontory) ; Hitopadeta, Introd., IT.IO, 

■« Dial. B. II, 72-73. 
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place, and which admits of no other cause whatever for the 
depravity or purity of beings than all that is implied in the 
word JPate or Destiny.* 

ijt. Qlcm or Species {Sangati). — ^The attainment of a 
certain peculiar condition, and of ’a certain peculiar character 
on the part of all things, all lives, all beings, depends in part 
on the class or type or species to which they belong. It is 
partly according to their position in this class or that that they 
possess certain special properties, that they have certain 
physical characteristics, that they inherit certain peculiar 
habits, develop certain faculties, and so on. Thus for example 
fire is hot, ice is cold, water is liquid, stone is hard, a thorn is 
sharp, a peacock is painted, the sandal tree possesses fragrance, 
the elephant’s cub, if it does not find leafless and thorny 
creepers in the green wood, becomes thin ; the crow avoids 
the ripe mango, etc.* 

III. Nature (JBhava). — Buddhaghosa explains Go^la’s 
term nature as ‘the peculiar nature of each being.’” With 
reference to Katuralism As'vaghoipa speaks of feature (prakriti)* 
as being a property or tendency (pravritti), such as heat is of 
fire, and fluidity of water. We have the same explanation 
from SahkaraoSrya, ^IlShka and others.” AryasOra, following 
some older Buddhist authority, speaks of a Non-Causalfst 
(AhetU’Vadin) as professing the view that “ the universe is 
self-caused, self-generated ” (svshhavikaih jagad idaih).” 

* Xiysti, d«ir*, PubliektitaJieta. cf. Gongh’s VaUegika-sStra, pp. 189*190: 

A. ewtain dealie or avataion arina throagb deatio^. In illnatratiag thia the commentator 
zefhM to theae tiro facte : the need of ^onth for lore, withoni prariona experience, and 
natural averaion towarda anakea 

* Baddhaoarita, IX. 47, 48, 82 ; SiUhka'a SQtiakTitBfiga 7^*^ P> 30 j Sarradartana* 
aaflgraha, p. 7. 'The aame ia the riew of Xapsda (vide Vaivefika aStra, VI. 2. 13; A 
oertain deaiee or avecaion atiaea throogh partionlaritj of race or apedea (JStMfefSt), and 
atao of the Bnddhiat Batcxaliets of Nepal (vide lUnattatione of the literature and Ueligion 
of the Bnddhiata, b; Hodgaon, pp. 106.110. 

a Sninahgala ViUainI, 1. 161 - “bhttvo ta aabbtvo.’' 

* Bnddhaoarita, IX. 47. 

* Corny, on tbe SretUvatam Upanifad, I 1 * avabhSTO-padSrthInlih piatiniyatt 
taktih s SStra KiitChga-tikS, 8. 

* Jttaka*inU4, p. 14S. 
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Thus -aeoording to GtesSk’s view the world oiiginateB 
and develops from its inherent foree or immanent energy. 
It kalsQ probable that he sought for the explanation of 
diversity of appearance, chaineteristios, habits and behaviour 
of things in nature. He conceived Nature as a self-evolv ing 
activity. Nature has two modes of operation ; by one mode 
things come to pass and by the other they cease to be 
(pravritti and nivyitti). More accurately, he seems' to have 
understood by Nature theepeciiio faculties or charactemtics 
of a living substance other than those which it possesses in 
common with the raee or species. 

3. Mhidfi, 

The details of Goi^Ia’s eihios are unknown. But the little 
that we know enables us to say that there are many points of 
similarity between him and the Stoics. We may preface our 
discussion of Go^la.’s ethics with the following remarks of 
Prof. Adamson on the Stoic Physics. “ The Stoics will no* 
admit in the universe any element of chance, nor any elemenit 

of freedom of will. Xt is time that the wise man. ..is at 

the same time called free ; but what the Stoics meant by 
‘ free ’ in this connexion is liest explained by the one illustra- 
tion which they employ — a dog^ tied under a chariot.” “ Their 
emphasis ou the mechanical side tends to give great promi* 
nence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all thir^a 
operate. The difficulties for their moral system involved in 
that conception they endeavoured to evade by giving equal 
emphasis to the teleological interpretation. The world is not 
only a mechanical system but a system of reason.”* 

Among the views of the Sophists, Buddha regarded the 
fatalistic doctrine of Gosala as the least desirable. In his 
opinion the doctrine of fate, like the doctrines of chance, 
Providence, and so forth, does not afford a rational ground 


‘ Develoimient of Greek riuloa«q;Ay, pp, 373.274 
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upon AV'bich to base a moral philo3(^hy.^ lluddhaghosa iu 
pactiottUiir draws a distiuciiou between the moral effect of 
GossWs doctrine on one hand, and that of the doctrines of 
Pari^ Kassapa and Ajita on the other. Faivui.a by pro* 
pounding a theory of the passivity of soul denied action. Ajita 
by bis annihilationistic theory denied retribution. Wiiereas 
QosiUaby his doctrine of fate carnon-causation denied both 
action and its result.^ 

Mah&nra’a criticisn^ is in effect the same. For ho 
too thhiks that if all things be unalterably fixed and there 
lie no ouch iliing as strength or power or exertion, then where 
is the ground for moral distinctions between good and evil, 
or iitdtere is the ground for our moral responsibility or free- 
dom.’ (This oriitessm will be modified later.) 

Go^a had to say sometbing regarding the many paths of 
virtue (pat>pads). He s|>oke of eight kinds of action, five of 
which are sensuous and thd, rest are mental, vocal and bodily. 
He perhaps distinguished mental acts from word and deed as 
half-aetion (upad4h<<<-bamma). 

The ^rnmu-theory of the BiShman jurists was based on a 
notion of the gradual development of self. As a BrSbman 
matberaatioian (Gaigiaka} told Buddha, the 
Brahmans laid down their moral injunc- 
tions in an ascending order (anupubho-sikkba), 
as a mathematician counts the numliers, one, two, three, and 
so on. But It was at GoSala’s hands that the Brahmanio 
SirmiMr-theory came to be distinctly formulated an a biological 
principle of evolution in its application to education.^ 

Btibyhoed begins with the day of birth, and lasts for a 
period of seven days. It is the dull or semi-conscious slagd, of 

* ASglitfaini-nflcjj'a, T. S80 ; TII, 61. 

* Sninsft))^a*VnibsiiiT, 1. 166. 

* UfSMga natAo, VI'VIT. 

* III, J. See Deosaen'f note on Kranamnlcti in hie All. Geeoh. 4*r 
rhikwophie. 
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(c) Bhagavatl Sutra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) with Abhaya* 

deva’s Commentary. 

(d) Leumann’s Das AupapS>tika SQtra (Secs. 118 and 

120 ). 

2. Buddhist Sources — {a) SSmafinaphaLv Sutta (Digha, ' 
I, pp. 58-54) with Buddhagliosa’s Commentary. 

(5) Samyutta Nikftya, III, p. 69, ascribes the first portion 
of the SSniannaphala account of Gosala’s views, 
N’atthi hetu, u’atthi pacoayo, etc., to PCLrana 
Kassapa. 

(e) Aftguttara Nikaya (Pt. I, p, ?86) with the Manora- 

thapurani confounds Makkhali Gosala apparently 
Avith Ajita Kesa-kambala. 

(d) Aiiguttara NikSya (Pt. Ill, pp. 883-84') with the 
Manoratha-Purapi represents Kassapa as if he 
wore a disciple of Makkfiali Gosfila. 

(t) Maliasnccaka Sutta (Majjhima I, p. 231), cf. also 
I, p. 36. 

(/) The Chinese and Tibetan versions of the Samanfia- 
phala Sutta, translated in llockhill’s Life of the 
Buddha, where the doctrines of the six Heretics 
are hopelessly mixed up. 

(^) Trenckner’s Milinda Paiiho, p. 5. 

(7/) Mahabodhi-Jataka (No. 528), of. Aryasura’s Jataka- 
MftlS, XXITI. 

1. Gosala was, to start Avith, the propounder of a ‘ doctrine 
of the change through re-animation ’ (pauffapariahSj'vMay or, 
better, of a theory of natural transformation (paripamavada),® 
Avhioh he came to formulate from the generalisation of the 
periodical re-animations of plant life. This is the central 
idea of his system according to the Bhagavatl account. 

‘ The tem 18 80 rendered by Pi of. lieuiuanii. See Ids traiislniion of the extracts from 
tlia Hhaptavdl?, XV, in KockbilVs Iiifa of the Buddha, Aiipeiidis TI, ji. 261. 

’ 'rhe teim implied in Uio adjective paripnln, ff. the DTgbn. I, p. 83. 
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2. The basic idea of this theory ns explained and illustra- 
ted in the Bhagavatl and in the Sfimahhaphala Sutta implies 
a process of natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless 
rounds of births and deaths,’ i. e., smUsara-suddhi^ as the 
doctrine is aptly suniinarised in the Majjhima ® and in the 
Mababodhi Jataka;*' 

3. The VaHiiMiamda seeks to explain the diversity of 
the organic world by these three principles — 

(а) jPato (niyati=niyai)* 

(б) Species (safigati=aangni®— pnri.\aya) * 

(c) Nature (bhava.=sabhSva)’ 

“Niyati-saiigati-bh5va-pari^Lat5.”® 

4<. The organic world is characterised by six constant and 
opposed phenomena, viz., gain and loss, pleasure and pain, life 
and death. 

“ Savvesim pai]iSir]iaiiu savvesiih bhOya^xaiih 
Savvesiih jlvariaiih savvosiih sattaqiaiih 
imSiih sanaikkamantiaiiii vagarai^iih 
vSgarai — tarn labhaih, alabhath, suhaib 
dukhaih jiveyaih, mara^aiii.”'' 

6. The Pai'incimttvada involves a conception of tbe infinity 
of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, and the same 
theory conveys a great message of hope by inculcating that 
even a dew-drop is so destined as to attain in course of natural 
evolution to the highest state of perfection in humanity. 


* Digba, T, p. 64; aondUlvitvS aoifaiaritvS dokhnsB* aiitnib IciirisMnti, r/. the BhagRTKtl 
text quoted by Frof. IienmaiRi (Bodkliill’a Life of the Buddbe, App. II, p. S&4 f.'n. 8)t— 
•ViupuTvepflih khavnittu pecohS eijjheati bajjilianti jilve eifitadi koreihti. 

* Uajjhlma, I, p. 31. 

'^Fituabhll'e JAtika, V, p. 22S. 

* Tbe Prakrit foi-m of niyutS ocenrx iu the Snyago^aAga, 1. 1. 2. 4. 

The forms ssAgai and poiiyBya are to be found jik tbe SByaga^iflga, 1, 1,2. 3 j I. 1 4.& 
' Aooordinq to Boddhsghosa'e comment, bhl[vo»8eliharo, Sumahgalavnfieint, I, p. 161. 

* Dtgha, I, p. 68 Buddbaghosfr explaine pan'^vifu aa meaning direraified (ndnSppaM* 
imift pattll). 

» The pasgage is an extract fiom tho Bh8gav;\tl, Snya, XV, Uddeia, I. 
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6 Tlie longest period or duration fixed for the evolution' 
of life from the meanest thing on earth to the greatest in man 
covers 84 hundred thousand nmhakalpas} 

7. This necessitates a division of time into tmha&alpaSf 
kalpaa, antarakalpas and so forth, during which the universe 
of life progresses onward along the fixed path of evolution.® 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the clai-si’ 
fication of the living sulistances on different methods, and 
groups them on a graduated scale in different types of existence 
which are considered as unalterably fixed. 

9. The Parv^amavada seeks to establish, even by its 
fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in the universe 
where nothing is dead, where nothing happens by chance, and 
where all that is and all that happens and is experienced are 
unalterat)ly fixed as it were by a pre-determiued law of 
nature. 

10. It teaches that as man is pre-destined in certain ways 
and as he stands highest in the gradations of existence, his 
freedom, to be worth the name, must be ong within the 
openrtion of law, and that the duty of man ns the highest of 
beings is to conduct himself according to law, and so to act 
and behave himself as not to trespass on the rights of others, 
to make the fullest use of one’s liberties, to be considerate 
and discreet, to be pure in life, to abstain from killing living 
beings, to be free from earthly possessions, to reduce the 
necessaries of life to a minimum, and to strive fbr the 
best and highest, i.e., Jinahood, which is within human- 
powers.® 

11. The fatalistic ' creed which is a logical outcome of 
Parhpma'oada confirms the popular Inditin belief that action- 


* UfaagavaU text quoted by Prof, licumnon. See Kockltill’e Lite of the Bnddba, 
App. II, p. S^3, f.u 8, ntgha, I, p, 64. 

'* Bbcbhtll’e Life of tlie Buddha, App. II, 263-64, DIglia, I, p. 64. 

» nigba.I, p. 64, Aiigutlara, III, pp. 888-8-I ; Mnjjhiinn, I, p. 28S, mpapStita Siitra, 
See. ISO. 
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has its rewavd and retribution and that heaven and hell are 
the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits 
of this life. 

12. In {M5cordance with the deterministic theory of 
Go^la, man’s life has to pass through eight developmental 
stages or periods (atthapurisabhflmiyo),^ at each of which the 
physical growth proceeds side by side with the development 
of the senses and of mind with its moral and spiritual 
faculties®; and from this underlying theory of interaction of 
body and mind it follows that bodily discipline (kaya«hhavana)* 
is no less needed for purification of soul than mental (citta- 
hhavana). ‘ 

13. The division of mankind, or, better, of living beings, 
into six main typos (abhijalis) involves a conception of mind 
which is colourless by nature and falls into different types — 
nllakaya, pUafeaya, etc.— by the colouring of the different 
habits and actions, and hence the supreme spiritual effort of 
man consists in restoring mind to its originul purity, *.e., 
rendering it colourless or supremely white hy purging ft of 
all imphrities that have stained it.”^ 

IT. Thk Sceptics. 

( AjMna-vMins.) 

Mahaviva’s expression Amjaniya or Ajfiauika has reference 
to Sanjaya and his school® ; 'Buddha’s expression is Amara* 
vikkhepika, or- ‘ Bel- wriggler,’ its alternative form lieing 
Vaca-vikkhepika, Equivocator or Prevaricator.® The former 

‘ Dlglm, T, p. 6A 

• Suinaftgala.Vilagiiif, I, pp. 162-163 

’ Majjhima, I, p. 238. 

‘ DirIir, I, 63; Aftgnttaiw, 111, pp. SSS-S-t; Bnnmftgnla-Vitosnil, I, p, 162, Uajihitna, I, 
p. 36. 

• tJtlaridliyayana SBtwi, XVITl. 22-23, rf. SOtia-kritiWiflin, 1. 0, 2V; J ]2, 1-2; 11, 2, 79, 

• mg;lia-nikaya, 1.24-28 ; 1. 38 (Dial. B. Ill, 87-11 ; 76) 8ninaARn1n-\iIS8inT, I, p, 168; 
“ SaBjaya-TSdo Aiuari-vikkhepe rutta-na)o evu ” 
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expression has been freely translated by Prof. Jacobi as 
Agnostic,* a tenn coined by Huxley in 1869. 

A^anifcag and ARnos. AjSSnikas and Agnostics are the same 
both etyn:iologtcslly and morphologically, 
\re must, be cautious in using a modern English term as 
a synonym for an ancient Indian expression. In India it 
was “ ViSvakarman ” viho was the first to define an Agnostic 
or a Sceptic,® as one who is “enw'rapt in misty cloud” 
(nihSrena praviita), and “with lips that stammer” (jalpya).* 
“Visvakarman” had evidently in mind one or all of these 
hymn-chanters or Yedio thinkers: (1) Those who doubted 
the existence of Indra*; (2) “ Paiamesthin ” who saw no 
possibility of knowing any cause or reality beyond the 
original matter : “ who verily knows and who can here 
declare it, whence it was horn and whence comes this 
creation? The gods are later than the world’s production. 

Who knows then whence it first came into being, ?. (the 

Sun) verily, knows it, or perhaps he knows not ” * ; (B) Hirgha* 
tamas who was ignorant tor the sake of knowledge of tjie 
nature of a first cause.® In the language of subsequent 
thinkers we come across these two expressions; AvidyS or 
ignorance and yicikit8& or perplexity. The connotation of the 
term AvidyS,, as employed by theHIundakas and Yajasaneyas, 
is anything hut transcendental knowledge (paTSvidy&]|, the 
knowledge of Brahman (Brahma-vidyS), and anything but 
that which is conducive to an ideal self-realisation. The 
Miipfiakas employed another terra saihsava or doubt, probably 
in reference to the Keriiyas who were of opinion that the 
know-all does not know at all, while the know-nothing knows 
everything. In Asuri’s opinion Perplexity (vieikiisS) Paith 

' Tbe SaMhiit -vrorcl for Agnogtip nr Sceptic ig not to be fonnd in VitrnbnnnMt byvtn, 

* Jncolii'g Jniua.Butniji, PavtS^p, XXVL 

* OriQiib’g X. SS, 7. 

«•< Oriffitb'g Big-Teda, VIII. 89, 8 1 X. 139, ^ 7 ,} 1. 104, 
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(Iraddha), want of Faith (asmddhs), and the rest, are all 
mind or mental states* ; and in the teaching of Naoiketas 
Vioikitsa is a philosophic doubt as to man*s existence after 
death; Some say, he is ; others, be is not.® 

In Mahavira’s definition the Agnostics (ann3>niya) are 
^hose who pretend to be intelligent, but are in fact unfamiliar 
with truth and have not got rid of perplexity or puzzlement 
(vitigicchatiijna). They are ignorant teachers who teach 
ignorant pupils, and without proper investigation or examina* 
tiou of knowledge speak untruth.® Mah&vira employs two 
terms Ignorance (annSna) and Perplexity (vitigiccha) to 
convoy almost the same sense, and ^lISAka speaks of various 
types of ignorance or doubt.* 

Buddha’s expression ‘ Fel-wriggling * (amara-vikkhepa) 
corresponds to King AjSta-sattu’s term ‘ manner of pvevarU 
cation’ (vacavikkhepa). Both are connected with the name 
of the Sceptic Bafijaya, and signify a sort of indifferent or 
neutral attitude of some thinkers toward certain problems of 
metaphysical speculation, — such problems as those which are 
concerned with prf-ena, pmt-em, the first cause, the final 
^cause, future life, retribution, and so forth. However, both of 
these terms are rather vague in their connotation, and we need 
not feel w'onder if they are replaced elsewhere by such terns 
as Perplexity (vioikitsa), Doubt (saihsaya), and the like.® 

In the Buddhist literature we have mention of three types 
of Perplexity ; the hindvance-type (nlvaTaua)> the fetter-type 
(saihyojana), and the Oraiwbhflgiya fetter-type. The first type 
can be put a\yay by an ordinary reflective mind by means 

* Bfihad ilmnyaJia UpnKi'ijnd, T 6i 3 

" J. 20;'“;d}iiin pretp vicikitBll JiiiCiiDfyei astttyeke niyMn uttU 

caik(}.” 

* SSim.kritSfiga, I. IS.' 2. : " Ap^iniyS te knwlSTi laibU, amikUinyS no Wt{giadinii9QS. 
AkoriyS Shu ako7iyehiii&, snannvioUa mnsaik rayaiktl’' 0/. Jsoobi’s tnnilatfoo. 
nmiiinv'f11fia=PaIi AnanuTicoq. 

* StUlfika>'Baomin«ntaryoa{k((Z 

» OhiUliTQacDftgiiQf, 426 J ■ Yibhtdign, - pp. S66-2G8 ; Mw, Eiiys D»Ti4k* BnddMtt 
Psycbologioal Bthio'i, pp. ‘ 
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of faith, (sadtlha) and discursive judgment (vicara) ; the second 
can be got rid of only by an unwavering faith and a deep 
insight into truth ; and the third by the power of faith and 
introspection. 

Nivarana is generally defined as that state of mind which 
acts as a hindrance to higher life and insight.' It is otherwise 
called ceto-hhila or something’ that locks the door of the heart, 
manovilehha or something that scarifie.s the heart, — in other 
words something that steels the heart against all tender and 
higher feelings and aspirations. 

The number of Hindrances is generally calculated to be 
five, the fifth being ‘ Pca'plcxity.’ The Abhidhamma texts 
on the other hand, give them as six, the fifth and sixth 
being * Perplexity ’ (vicikiccha), and ‘ Ignorance ’ (avijja,) 
respectively.* “ In the Sutta Pitaka,” says Mrs. Khya 
Davids, “ the Hindrances form a category of five, ignorance 

being excluded This discrepancy i.s not noticed by 

Buddhaghosa.”® 

The categcry of six hindrances W'a.s only an extension of the 
category of five, — the outcome of a further analytical distinc- 
tion of the fifth — ^Perplexity— into Doubt proper and Igno- 
rance. Patanjali’s Yogasutra and Vacaspati’s gloss throw 
further light on the point, for obviously Buddha’s term 
^hindrance’ (nivarana) is the same as Patafijali’s term ‘ob- 
stacle* (antaraya). Patanjali, in agreement with Buddha, 
defines an obstacle as that which causes distractions to the 
mind (citta-viksepa).* Pataiijali’s category of obstacles 
includes two terms — Doubt (samsaya) and Erroneous view 
(bhrantidarsana),® corresponding to Buddha’s category of 


‘ BiuIdhiBt Pnychological Btliics, TX. 810: "Tho Hindi nnces nro to bo nncleratood 
W BtatoB ■which miiffl?, onwmp or trammel thought.” C/, Coinvenilimu ot FbiloBophy, 
p.l7a 

’ The niiamTnasahgapi, 1 162 j The Compemlium of Philosophy, p. 178. 

* The Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p, 310. 

* Yoga-satia, I 80. 

* Of. VStsydyann bhS^ya on the NySyn-sniwi, IV. 3. 
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six hindrnnces which includes the two terms Doubt aad 
I^nomnoe. 

Vyasa’s Comments on the ^ogastitva (I. 30) is practically 
the same as Buddhagliosa’s on Budcllia’s expressions. Neither 
Vyasn nor Buddhaghosa determines the nature of the psycho- 
logical relation ])etw’een Doubt and Ignorance, Scepticism and 
Agnosticism. In the commejiinry of Vftcaspati on the Yoga- 
sQtra the point has been properly threshed out. According to 
Vacaspati, Doubt and Balse-knowledge do not differ much from 
each other, and yet the former is separately mentioned with a 
view to specifying its precise signitiention. The special charac- 
teristic of doubt is tlie touching and evading of both sides of a 
question,’ indeed in this respect doubt may be regarded as a 
sub-head of falsc-knowledge. 

Now in accordance with the general Buddhist view the 
difference loetwoen the Hindrance and the Better type of 
doubt, as that between the Better and the Oi'(imhh&ghjaiy^id,\B 
one of degree rather than that of kind. In the Abhidhamma 
Books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in 
identical terms, although it is not to be supposed that tlieir 
underlying conceptions are identical. An ‘ average man ’ can 
put away the Hindranee by a professed faith in the Teacher, 
the Doctrine and the Order ; a young inquirer by an implicit 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with - 
a reflective student by his discursive judgment (vicara). A 
* stream-attainer ’ can, on the other hand, put away the Better 
by his faith unwavering (aveeoappasada) and insight philo- 
sophic (dassana), while an Aryan in a higher stage of spiri- 
tuality can put away the Better inherent in the lower nature 
(orambhRgiya) by the power of faith (saddba-bala) and intros- 
pection (bhavana). Thus each type has two aides — religious 
comprising the emotional and volitional, and intellectual 
comprising the metaphysical and psycho-ethical. The religious 


• Of. NySj-a Satrns, I 1. 28j IV. 2. 4. 
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doubt can be got rid of by the faith professed, articulated or 
coufirmed, and the intellectual by discursive judgment, philo- 
sophic insight or introspection. The religious aspect of the 
Hindrance is technically called oetohhila or ‘bolt of the heart,*' 
a term similar in meaning to the Jaina de«Aftsej(/« or ‘bed of 
sufiPering’*; the intellectual aspect is known as tamas or 
‘ darkness.’ “ 

Cetokhila is not far removed from, and touches indeed in 
many essential points cmadclha, “ the absence of faith ” or 
“ irreverence ” as defined in the Vibha^a (p. 371). Similarly 
tmma can be shown not to differ much from amjja or aMcbia 
(ignorance) as defined in the Dhammasafigaiji (1152, 1162), 
both being at bottom grounded in the lack of understanding, 
the lack of knowdedge. The same remark holds true of other 
higher types of doubt, the Petter and the Oramblmgiya fetter. 
Thus in this analysis the sceptic appears as an enemy ‘ of the 
divines and the gravest philosophers.’ But the Better type 
might be broadly distinguished from the Hindrance as doubt 
‘ conse(iuent to science and inquiry ’ from scepticism ‘ ante- 
cedent to all study and philosophy.’ * It needs no mention that 
tamos as defined in the Vibhaiga (p. 371) denotes a philo- 
sophic doubt or Scepticism proper, or that avijja or anMna as 
defined in the Dhammasahgaiii (1152, 1162) denotes Agnosti- 
cism even as we now understand it. Moreover it may be seen 
from the views of Sanjaya that the same philosopher tends to 
be an gnostic when he freely confesses his inability to know 


' UajjhSma, 1, p, 101 ; Dlgha, III, Saiigiti Suttenta, sub voce eetfiihila, etc. 

* SthaoSbgai (ed. miBoapati), p, 289. 

* Vibhefiga, p. 367. 

* Of Hnme’g digtlnoticn betweeu two types of soeptioisin. " There is a apecios of 
EceptioisDi [auob oa tbe Cartesian doubt], ontecedant to all study and philosophy.'' “ There 
la another species of scepticisu, consequent to science end inquiry when men are supposed 
to have discovered either tbe absolute fallaciousness of their mental faculties or their 
unfitness to leacb any fixed determination in all those cuitons subjects of speculation about 
whiob they arc commonly employed." An Imiuiry concerning Human understanding, 
section XII. 
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the ultimate beginning and end of things which is virtually 
the same os admitting that these are unknown and unknow* 
able ; and a sceptic when he doubts or hesitates to admit the 
correctness of all bold assertions about matters beyond human 
cognition. 



OH APT EE XXII. 


SASfjAYA. 

Ill the Buddhist annals Sahjaya is best known as a 
Sceptic. It is not clear from the existing accounts if he is 
the same personage as Sanjaya the wanderer, the previous 
teacher of Ssriputia, the chief disoipl^e of Buddha. The 
Buddhist records on the latter’s life are all 
iitt“ based upon the account in the MahSvagga.* 

There we are told that SSriputla was before 
joining the Buddhist school an adherent of Safijaya. One 
may reasonably object to the identification of Safljaya the 
sceptic who is designated in the Saraanfiaphala Sutta as 
Safljaya Belattha-putta (or Belatthi-putta) with Safljaya 
desonibed in the Vinaya MabSvagga and the Dhammapada 
commentary as a Paribbajaka. The historical justification 
of such an identification is that scepticism is associated 
in the Buddhist records with the name Safljays. We must 
also remember that the Mahavagga is at least a century 
later than the portions of the Buddhist canon where the 
flame of the Belattha-putta occurs in several connexions and 
where one can expect to find not a single reference to Safljaya 
Faribhsjaka, We have also to consider that the Belattha- 
putta, -too, was a wanderer and the founder of a religious 
order And of a school of thought in Eajagaha.' The story 
of Sariputta’s conversion to the Buddhist faith is of consider- 
able importance as it shews how ripe was the intellect of 
the disciple of a sceptic to welcome the Buddhist theory 
of causation which lay at the root of a critical method of 
inquiry. 

‘ MAhSvagga, I, 23-24. Of, Tfao Ag^i^Srakavattlia in the Dhaminaiiada.GoinmentiirT' T 
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The Buddhists tell us that when Saiiputta, accompanied 
by Moggallana and two hundred and fifty other disciples, 
left the school of Safijaya, the latter fainted, bled and 
died. Sariputta joined the Buddhist school in the second 
year of Buddha’s caieer. Neither the Jaina nor the Buddhist 
account seems wholly true. In the Samannaphala and other 
Suttas, Sanjaya of the BelaWha clan is, spoken of in the same 
terms as Parana and other Sophistic teachers. Buddhaghosa, 
although a later authority, furnishes some useful information. 
He informs us that a certain Wanderer named Suppiya was 
a disciple of Sanjaya Paribbajaka.' lu the Brahmajala Sutta 
Suppiya is referred to as a teacher Avho was opposed to the 
Buddhist school and who disparaged the Buddha and his 
doctrine and disciples.* King Asoka dedicated a cave-dwelling 
to a school of Wanderers, namely the Suppiyas.® In the list 
of the Anguttaranikaya (III. 276) Buddha expressly mentions 
the name of the Aviruddhakas (Un-inimicals or Priends) as a 
school of thought distinct from the Muiida-savakas and others. 
The two names — Priends or Good-natured ones seem to have 
been applied by Buddha and the Buddhist emperor Asoka to 
one , and the same school, namely, that of Sanjaya of the 
Belattha clan. The disciples of Sanjaya were from the 
point of view of their philosophical doctrine known as 
Agnostics, Sceptics or Eel-wrigglors, and from the point of 
view of their moral conduct as Priends or Good-natured 
ones. If so, we may conclude that the school of Sanjaya 
survived long after his death, at least, till the reign of 
King Asoka, i.e., 3rd century B. 0. Sanjaya was an elder 
contemporary of the Buddha. He was the Pyrrho of 
India,— -a famous wanderer and founder of school, highly 
honoured in the country. No further details of his life 
are known. 


Sumungala VilSsinI, I 8.5 ; ®inl. B 11, p. 1. 
* The Cave InacripUon, No. 3. 
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His Philosophy, 

In the estimation of Mahavlra and Buddha, particularly 
of the latter, the Eternalists and the Annihilationists, the 
Bxtensionists and the noii-Extensionists, — all 

Tlie Dogmatiats and 

the Sceptics contrast- are DogmaHsts (Dittlii-vadins, Dittbigafcas), 
their cant heing; * Nothing save the doctrine 
we upliold, nothing save the dogma we preach, is true.’‘ These 
Dogmatist philosophers were divided in opinion on snch knotty 
questions of metaphysics as these : Is the world eternal or is 
it non-eternal ? Is the world finite or is it infinite ? Is there 
another world or is there not ? Is soul after death .subject to 
decay or not, corporeal or incorporeal, consciou.s or uncon- 
scious? Is there or is there not any eward or retribution? 
Are there any * chance-born ’ beings or are there not ? Does 
a perfect man continue to exist after death or not ? 
Whilst thus a fierce battle was raging in the country there 
arose a school of thinkers, who kept themselves aloof from 
all those conflicts of .speculation, and cultivated an attitude of 
indifference or suspended judgments as the best way of secur- 
ing the imperturbability of mind. They were the Priends 
or Good-natured ones, the disciples of Sanjaya, who agreed 
with the Eternalists and tlie Annihilationists in regarding 
happiness as the end of life’s activities. But they differed 
from the latter as to ways and means. Whereas for the 
Dogmatist philosophers the path to happiness lay through 
the heroic grappling with prohlem.s and a.scer tain men t of truth, 
for the Sceptics the path was just the reverse, being the 
evasion of problems and suspension of judgment. 

In all these points the disciples of Sanjaya are at one with 
the disciples of Pyrrho, notably Timon. 

Safi jnya (ind Py who. . f., , ... 

Sanjaya, like Pyrrho, raised scepticism to a 
scientiftc doctrine, and thus prepared the way for a critical 

» SthSnilhga, tv. 4) Sutia.KriMftga, I I. 2. 21, Uigha.nikayn, I. 13-39 1 Majjhiiua- 
nikSya, 1.483-489 j Koaala-Snmyiitta j oto •' Itlam evn snccniii, rooghaiftaflOanti ovariTdltthi." 
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method of investigation in philosophy. Safijaya differed 
ftom Dirghalamas, who was ignoji’ant for the sake of 
knowledge, (and from the Keniyas who made this definite 
statement that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything), just as Pyrrho clHTered 
from some of the Aeademie Sceptics who doubted in order 
to know. As the former with the BteriialisLs and Annihila^ 
tionists, so the latter together with the Stoies atid Epicureans, 
marks a distinct period of thought and furnishes a connecting 
link in the movement of philosophy. Again the former 
was an Indian, and the latter Is sd>id to have acoompanied 
Alexander in his Indian campaign, Pyrrho of Elis “studied 
■philosophy under Indian Q-yninosophists and Chaldean Magi.”^ 

Colebrooke identifies the Gyrnuosophists in Greek accounts 
with the Jains, but they should he identified rather with the 
Suppiyas, the disciples of Safijaya. Lastly, the little that is 
known of Pyrrho’s teaching is summed up by Prof. Zeller in 
the three follow'ing statements; “We can know nothing 
about the nature of things : Hence the right attitude towards 
them is to withhold judgment; The necessary result of sus- 
pending judgment in impertarbability.'’* Now let us sum up 
Safijaya’a doclrine in the words of two orities — Buddha and 
Silsfika. 


First, Buddha says: “There is a .school of thinkers, who 
are Bal-wrigglevs (Amara-vikkhepikas). When they are 
asked a question oj\ this or that, they equi- 
safijiiy:i*B iiootiinu. vocatc and . wngglo like an eel (or slip 
through like quick-silver), and their reason 
is one or another or all of the following four: — 


(1-2) We neither know the good .• (kusala) nor the evil 
(akusala), as it really is. In such case, if we make a positive 
declaration either with regard to good or to evil, ive may be 


‘ Rollekton’s “ Tenchiu^ ol' EpiutetUK," p' XXI. 

' Ttia StnicR, EpiciiE'eatiB gnS Sceptics. aeiclioVs tmnalation, p 492, 
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led away by conceit or pride, ^ or influenced by ill-will and 
resentment." Under these conditions we may be proved Avrong 
(musa), and that may cause us the pain of remorse and ulti- 
mately a hindrance to the tranquillity we aim at. Or, in the 
second place, we may fall into a grasping condition of heart 
(uptldana), which will culminate in a similar disturbance of 
peace. 

(3-4!) We neither know the good nor the evil as it really 
is. There are persons who are clever, subtle, expert, contro- 
versialists, hair-splitters (vala-vedhi-rtlpfl-), who go about, as it 
AA'ere, shattering the dogmas (ditthigatas) of others. But we, 
on the other hand, are dull and stupid. Hence if we make a 
definite statement Avith regard to good or evil, they may join 
issue Avith us, ask us for reasons, and point out our errors. 
This may cause us, as before, the pain of remorse and disturb 
our imperturbability. 

Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an ex- 
Iiressed opinion, the falling into a grasping condition of heart, 
or the joinder of issue, we declare nothing to be either 
good or bad ; but on a question being put to us on this or that, 
we ansAver thus : Is A B ? No. Is A not-B ? No. Is A 
both B and not-B ? No. Is A. neither B nor not-B ? No. 

(1) “ I don’t take it thus — evam pi me no. 

(2) But I don’t take it the other way — tatha ti pi me no. 

(3) But 1 advance no different opinion — annathS ti pi 
me no. 

(4) And I don’t deny your position — iti ti pi me no. 

(&) And I don’t say it is neither the one nor the other — 
no ti ti pi me no.’"* 

' Cliundo vS, rago va. IMiya Oarida'imuslatcs this "focliuga or deairea.’' We ]iare 
followed hero Biiddhaghosa 

“ Doso rS patiglio vS. Aocordiug to Bnddbaghosa'a comments, the two terms mean 
wounded vanity or revengeful feeling, 

a Buddhaghosa aays that by (2) the Gel-wrigglera rejected the doetrine of Bterna- 
liam (aaaaata-rftda) ; hr (3) that of modidecl Btornnliam (Bkacca-aasaata'Vilda) ; by (4) 
that of Aniiihilatlou (lTccliodaihl;aud by(S) the view uf the Dialectluiana (Takldvida 
Samaftgala-VilSsiiiT, I, p. 110. Uial. B, II. ST-AI. 

4.‘> 
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^llSAka's account. 


Secondly, SilaAlca says ; Litevally, the ‘Agnostics’ are 
those ill whom there is ‘ignorance,’ or* who walk about in 
ignorance.’ They think : “ Even if we avowedly maintain a 
view — ‘That this is good ’ (kusala), we arecon- 
scious that we are not acquainted with truth, 
the matter is not familiar to our knowledge. Indeed we have 
not as yet got bej'ond ‘ perplexity » — perplexity which is 
blindness and delusion of the mind (citthsuddhi, cittabhrSnti) 

“ Some conceive the existence of an all-seeing soul, while 
others controvert it. Some speak of an all-pervading self 
(sarvagatfitma) ; others contend that the body being such an 
entity, it cannot be all-pervading. Some estimate that soul is 
equal to a digit in si/.e, while others say that 'it is equal to a 
grain of rice. Some posit a soul that has a material form 
(milrtam), while others maintain that it is formless (amtlrtam). 
Some point out that the heart is the seat of soul, while 
others oppose them by saying that the forehead would be the 
right place ” 

How can there be an agreement of views among these 
philosophers? Many moral injuries (bahudosab) may re- 

sult from the issues of such antagonistic blunders. (Hence 
let us keep far from the madding crowd and ignoble strife). 
Eor us ignorance is far hotter than these follies.”^ 

The underlying motive of the above accounts is to make 
Sanjaya appear as an intellectual coward. These are correct 
only ill so far as wo are told that his studious evasion of 
certain great questions of human mind ^ and 
equivocal statements of his own position were 
apt to produce an intellectual torpor. But 
his views were probably not so confounding 
as they appear in the Buddhist or the Jaiua 
representation thereof. If the matters were 
so simple as his opponents would have us believe, they might 


Criticism of the 
Batlilliist and .Tumn 
Hccouiits of Safijaya's 
Vosition. His (ilsuo 
ill Uu3 history of In- 
dian philosophy Slid 
of philosopliy gene- 
rally. 


■ Sutr»-Kri'tS6ga>^kS, pp. 4S1-4S2. 
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have been completely ignored. The very fact that his oppo- 
nents were compelled to put his views to the hai'dest test 
argues that these could not be so easily shelved. Sanjaya had 
a large following in Northern India, a fact which goes at once 
to prove that there was some truth in his teaching that could 
appeal to so many thoughtful men. It is clear that he had 
studiously suspended his judgments only with vegai’d to those 
great questions of which a decisive answer will ever remain a 
matter of speculation. Indeed the effect of his teaching on 
the course of Indian philosophy seems to have been twofold : 
first, that he by suspending his judgments on certain great 
questions of human mind came to indicate that their final 
ansAver lay beyond the domain of speculation ; and secondly, 
that he called away the attention of the philosophers from 
fruitless inquiries aud directed it towards the Summtm bomtm 
which is the attainment and preservation of mental equanimity. 

Thus he came to he a true precursor of MahSvira who 
propounded a doctrine of antinomies (syadvada) and of the 
Buddha who advocated a critical method of investigation 
(vihhajyavada). Both MahSvira and Buddha were unanimous 
iu declaring that there are certain mooted questions of cos- 
mology, ontology, theology and eschatology on which a man is 
unable, constituted as he is, to pronounce a bold, authoritative 
or dogmatic opinion. And the questions which they put aside 
as inscrutable dilemmas are precisely those with regard to 
which Sanjaya had deliberately suspended his judgments. 
The main point in which his successors differed from him is 
that like him they did not consider those questions as fruitless 
inquiries. The inculcation of a Buddhist theory of causal 
genesis (paijjccasamup|®da) afforded a new scientillo way of 
approaching those questions. This fact is nowhere so clearly 
indicated as in the story of the conversion of SaripuLta, for- 
merly a disciple of the veritable sceptic, to a system of philo- 
sophy which judges things critically in the light of a partly 
a piHoH principle, namely, the principle of causation. If it be 
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admitted tliat Pyrrho of Elis had imbibed his sceptical bias 
from an Indian school of sceptics, one can at once see that the 
sceptical propaganda such as those of Safljaya were the ante- 
cedents of critical philosophies alike in India and in Europe. 


8. The Moralists. 

( Vina/ya-'oadmi) 

According to Mahavira’s definition, the Vinaya-vadins are 
those who consider truth to be untruth and call a bad man 
good. They are those various upholders 
vinayLvsda'””°” doctriuo o£ discipline who, without 

comprehending the truth (anovasaibkhS.), 
expound their tenets briefly as follows : “The objects of desire 
(attha) are realised by us by means of vmaya alone.”' The 
doctrine of discipline, no less thah the doctrines of non-action 
and ignorance, is opposed to the Jaina doctrine of free-will 
activity (kiriya-vada).® In commenting upon Mahavira’s 
deflnition Sllahka says: The Moralists (Vainayikas) act 
according to the principles of morality or moral discipline. 
They seek to gain a better future existence by set moral 
precepts alone.® ^ 

Corresponding to Mahavira’s Vinaya-vsda we have from 
the Puddha the expression Sildbhata-paramMa^ which is 
generally translated the affectation of moral vows, but 
really signifies the doctrine of moral discipline. In the 
Dhamma-safiga^i * the above term is defined 
as that doctrine of teachers other than" the 
Buddhists according to which the purity of character 

* SStra-kritStga, I, 12, 8-4, 

* Ibid, II. 2. 79} nttarftdliyayana Siiira, XVIIT. 28. Note that Jacobi tmnalatea 
Vinaya-vSda BB "idolatry." 

’ SStro-lcritSfiga-^Tka, p. 447 1 "VainayikSiittih vinaySd era keralAt paralokam apic- 
chataiii." Sns&ka quotes from some older antbority : 'i ViuaittS VinayarSdi." 

* Dbanima-BBftgaQi, 1008, 1119, 1138, eto; 

" Ito babiddS samapa-brithmanSnaiii allena snddbiratena anddhi.silabbatepa snddhttH 
evarupS di^tbi — ayadi vncoati ailabbata.paramiiBo." 
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is attainable only by morality, the observance of moral 
precepts, the fulfilment of the vows of chastity. Buddha- 
ghosa says that by ‘purity’ we are to understand purity 
both moral and mental, ordinary and philosophic,* and that 
the term ‘moral vow’ includes the bovine vow, the canine 
vow, and such other vows, resorted to by some of the ascetics 
and penitent BrSrhmans.^ In the Vinaya texts Buddha is 
asked by a Brahman if he was a Vinayavadi or mere Moralist. 
Apparently aeoording to the Brahman, a Moralist was one 
who oared only for a blind adherence to an accepted 
code of moral discipline. Although Buddha’s answer was 
in the affirmative, his meaning was different from that of his 
interlocutor. He was ready to be called a Moralist only in 
the sense that he taught the subjugation of all immoral ten- 
dencies, that is to say, of all that is rooted in greed, hatred and 
delusion. Buddhaghosa wrongly takes the term vinayavadi 
to mean the destroyer of all moral laws of society. 

The doctrine nf outward morality or formalism, along 
with Atmanistio philosophy (also called Sakkaya-ditthi) and 
Perplexity, yields under the critical analysis employed by the 
Buddha three pairs of opposite errors. The 'Atraanistic 
philosophy, for instance, involves such a pair of opposed 
blunders as Eternalism and Annihilationism, the speculations 
about the finiteness and infinity of the world and the like. 
The pair of blunders involved in Perplexity comprises 
‘ Agnosticism ’ and ‘ Scepticism.’ Now the two extremes (dve 
anifi) to bo avoided or reconciled in regard to the Buddhist 
system of morals are briefly described by Buddha as ‘the 
frivolity of worldly li|e ’ (kS-masukhallik&nuyoga) on the one 
hand, and ‘ the barbarity of asceticism ’ (attakilamathAniiyoga) 
on the other 

*, • AUhuSlint, pp. 348 , 888 , 877 , etc. : " Bnddhlti Icilesa-niaclhi pmramiitthMnaaht 
1t>butai& T« oTa," Bee for Qorata, Xekkera-vata, etc, Maijliima-nMye, 

1 . 897 . 

* Dliainina-cakka.pavatt»fla Sntta : c/. M«jjhijnn*Bjfc8yo, T» 166 foil. 
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All these dogmatic errors can be overcome by a true insight 
into truth.^ The doctrine of outward morality was regarded by 
Buddha both as an erroneous dogma and a 
The funaamcniai falge path. The real meaning of the term 

rules of conduct ^ ° 

common to both tho Sllabbata or Vinaya-vada, as contrasted with 

Jains and Buddhists ! , , • « i i ,, , ,, 

ooutraat with the the docttmes of Mah§,v!ra and Buddha, can be 

MhOTis. gleaned from the fragment on Morality (Slla- 

kkhandha) incorporated in the first thirteen 
suttas of the Digha-nikaya.^ Throughout this fragment 
Buddha’s object is to make it quite clear that he was not a 
Moralist in the accepted sense of the term. Buddha says 
that the uninstructed might praise him only with regard 
to things trivial, matters of little value, and mere morality 
(sfla-mattaih). They might, say, for example : “ Abandoning 
slaughter and destruction of life, he is compassionate and 
kind to all living creatures : Abandoning theft, he takes 
only what is given and lives in honesty and purity of heart, 
and so forth.” “ It is not with regard to these things, but 
mainly with regard to matters more profound, subtle, 
comprehensible only by the wise, that he could be 
rightly praised (or blamed).” This fragment containing a 
statement of the ''moral precepts of the Buddhists occurs in 
a scattered form in the four corners of the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures, and enables us to determine the moral 
teachings of other schools as contrasted with the ethical views 
of both Mahavira and Buddha. The fragment is divided into 
three sections : the short, the medium-length and long .para- 
graphs on conduct. The rules of conduct contained in the first 
section were those observed by the Buddhists, Jains and other 
recluses. Each of these rules implies an antithesis which relates 
to the moral conduct of others. The following two sections 
are only an elaboration of the first. The details have reference 
to manifold practices and activities of the time. These may 


* Dhamma>KkftgaQi, lOOP. 

* niivl. B., i>p, 3>26. 
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be broadly arranged under the following heads : (1) Ecligious, 
ooinprising rites and ceremonies — performance of various sacrifi- 
ces ; polytheistic worship (deva-dhamma), such as the worship 
of the sun, moon and earth, the invocation of Siri, tlje goddess 
of luck ; making vows to the gods and paying them when the 
wishes are fulfilled ; pilgrimage to holy places ; bathing in the 
rivers in order to purify one’s soul ; oracular answers from the 
gods ; etc. (2) Scientific, comprising the mathematical, the 
astrological, and the medical: foretelling the eclipses and 
aberrations of the heavenly bodies, the occurrences of earth- 
quakes, the rainfall, the food-supply, the general conditions of 
existence and health, fixing lucky days for marriage, hostilities 
and other purposes ; counting numbers, summing up large totals ; 
practising as an oculist or as a surgeon, or as a doctor for 
children, etc. (3) Artistic, comprising architecture (vatthu- 
vijja), painting, music, poetry, etc. (4) Popular practices — 
games, sports, amusements, festivities, and so forth. (5) 
Social, moral and political. 

Por our present purpose the fragment with its counterpart 
in the Jaina AupapS.tika Stltra' lias value only in so far 
as it illustrates the moral teachings and practices prevalent 
in the country before and during the time of MabarVira 
and Buddha. These teachings may be taken to represent 
three systems of moral discipline: first, the system as ex- 
pounded in the Dharma-satras and Grihya-sfitras ; secondly^ 
that elaborated in the existing Nlti-literature ; and thirdly, 
that embodied in the l^ma-sutras. The first system is 
conceiCi^ed with the discussion of general principles of social 
morality, justice, and the duties of individuals in various 
capacities. The subject matter of this system is Bharma or 
juristic morals providing a standard mainly for the BrShman. 
The second system is concerned with questions of polity 
and government, and the object which it seeks to secure 
is Artha — ^material advantage or prosperity. It provides a 


' Secs, 62-130. 
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standard mainly for the King. The third system aims at 
teaching us how to regulate our individual and natural desires 
for pleasure (Kama) ; it provides a standard mainly for the 
lover. ' 

Thus all these systems are distinguished from a system 
of speculation (iinvik§aM) of which the subject of investi- 
gation is Mohsa or final release. Anviksaki provides a 
standard mainly for the dispassionate recluse. Accordingly, 
we propose to make a brief survey of the moral standards 
of the time under ICama (Erotic morals or Hedonism), Artha 
(Political morals or Utility), and Hharraa (Juiistic morals or 
Equity). Those three systems were, according to tradition,* 
later developments out of a common mass of Vedio lore 
and their inter-dependence in secular Brahmanism is amply 
borne out by the fact that the general principles of morality 
which they inculcate are embedded in the treatises of veritably 
the same Brahmanioal writers or schools. These systems can 
claim a place in the history of Indian philosophy on the 
ground that their teachings rest upon two accepted ideas of 
Brabmanical philosophy : (1) that all human arts inclusive 
of all human institutions such as those of marriage and the 
rest must be an imitation of or a conformation to divine arts 
as manifested through the purposive order of nature® : and 
(2) that all human systems must he conceived on a graduated 
scale in accordance with the fundamental truth of the gradual 
development of self-consciousness.® 


> Of, Kamasutra by Vafflj-aynna, Ohap, I, and Mahabbavata, Saniipaeva, Canto 9, V. 88 
Sae Mr, H. 0. Chaltladar’* paper m VSUyayana (Calontta tTnireraity J^ournal of the Dept, 
of betten, Vol.-IV). 

See HiUlissot MahidSsa Aitaroya. 

Sev Uio TuiUiHyu i)hUo8uphy under Varupa. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Tbacheus of Ekotic Mobals. 


Since MahidSsa it has been recognised by many thinkers 
that happiness is the one end of all things. What we call bliss 
(Snanda) or contemplative joy is nothing but a culmination 
. L ihe happiness resulting from satisfac- 

A. grots hedoBtatio ° 

end implied in Erotic tiou of various desires (ksma). Hence as 

Uonls. j, . 

of existence, so of happiness there are infinite 
gradations. The lowest form of desire or feeling is appetitive. 
The next higher form is sensual in its varying degrees. 
It seems that Mahavira’s expression Sensualism (saya-vSda)^ 
has direct reference to the sensualistic principles such as those 
expounded in Vatsayana’s Kama-sfltra. (Abhaya-deva identi- 
fies saya-vada with the Buddhist system.) Buddha has a 
similar expression, Panca-kSma-gupa>dittha-dhamma-nibbapa- 
VSda.’ It is defined as an opinion of some teachers according to 
which the soul attains Nirvapa, i.e,^ the fulfilment of all desires, 
through full indulgence of the five pleasures of sense. The 
term ‘sensual desires’ (kSmacchanda)’ which is explained in 
numerous Buddhist texts, and considered as a hindrance to 
higher life (nivarapa), has bearing upon the system of 
Xftma-sQtra. 

The Buddhist KSrma-sutta^ presupposes treatises on Erotic 
or Eugenic Morals, latterly systematised in the Elama-sUtra 
ascribed to Yatsyayana. The date of this work in its present 
form is unknown.® In its general structure it seems to resemble 
the Xautiliya Artha^tra.® It is particularly remarkable that 

* SthSttB^sa, IV. 4. * Uial. B., II, 49-60. 

* UaliS&iddesa, p. S. * SuttanSpSta ; UlIaltSiiicldeBa, 1-8S. 

*.* Mr. ChaklBdar Bai placed the date of the KBtiiaeStra in the 3rd centoiy A,D., end 

■onght to prove that there ie a wonderful agreement between the KCmwiiltra and the 
Xalpaettra of ipaetamhai 

48 
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the two works have each a chapter called ‘ Aupanisadikam ’ 
dealing with medicine and charms. The following fragment 
of Buddha seems to have reference to such Atharvana doctrine: 

“ Some recluses and Brahmaijas make use of charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on dumb- 
ness cause virility, deprive a man of potency 

In the concluding verses of the existing Kamasutra we 
are told that Vatsyayana wrote a systematic 
vstsyflyana and bis treatise on the subiect of Erotic Morals 

preaecesBovs. 

after the due consultation of older treatises 
of Babhravya and others. And in the introductory chapter 
we have mention of ^vetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, 
Babhravya of Pancala,® Dattaka, CErayauia, Suvar^anabha, 
Ghotaka-mukha, and others as teachers who left only 
fragmentary works. Of these Svetaketu is referred to as the 
earliest of them. In the body of, the text their opinions are 
quoted and discussed. Ghotaka-mukha is mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist records as a Brahman teacher who had 
some conversation with the venerable Udena while the latter 
was staying at Benares. He plainly told IJdena that he 
could not believe that there could be a virtuous hermit 
{n*atthi dhanvmiko paribhajo). 

In the Majjhima-nikSya we have mention of four Yaochas 
or Vatsyas, all of whom were Wanderers and one was named 
Teviija-Vacchagotta. TeviJia-Vacchagotta had a philosophi- 
cal discussion with Buddha as to whether it is possible for a 
worldly man with worldly ties to make an end of sufEeriijg after 
death, i.e., to attain immortality. Buddha answered in the 
negative, but he added that he knew of one within his experi- 
ence who, even being a worldly man, succeeded in obtaining 
eternal life. Buddha did not give the name of the person, 

' Owl, B , IL a8.S6. 

* See Mt. Ohakladar's ramarlte about VShbrayya (0. U. 3. D, L., IV, pp. ST-SP). Hie 
enrmite about the aaaociation of the ewy hiatory of Krotie Soienoe with PaficCIa aeema 
quite aonnd. 
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but merely mentioned him as an upholder of the doctrine of 
action, a believer in free-will activity (kamma-vsdi kiriya-vsdi).* 
But there is also mention of a Wanderer, Pilotika Vaoohsyana. 
It would show that there was at the time a distinct school of 
Wanderers, known as the Vaoohsyanas.® His question clearly 
shows that he was interested in mundane matters. 

According to Hemacandra, Vstsyftyana was one of the 
names of OSnakya, the traditional author of the Kautiliya 
Artha-sSstra. Tliis is at variance with the account of the 

, , . Fancatautra, which tells us that the Dharma- 

Ksma-antra and ^tras belong to Manu and others, the 

Arlha-sKstra, ah.. 

Artha-S9>stras to GSnakya and others, and 
the K&ma-^Sstras to Yatsyayana and others.^ Nevertheless 
VstsySyana’s Karaa-satra shows, in its general structure 
and style, a resemblance to the Kautiliya Artha-sSstra. 
It is expressly mentioned in the two works that the 
systems which they embody are, as contrasted with a philo- 
sophical system, altogether a practical way of life (lokaystrs). 
The point in which they differ is that the former lays the 
whole stress on Hsma or Pleasure, and the latter on Artha, 
Material advantage.* But we must remember that Kautilya 
assigns due place to pleasure in his system, when he says: 
One ought to enjoy pleasure or happiness, in so far as 
it does 'not conflict with the principles of law and polity ; 
none should be deprived of happiness. Pleasure, advantage 
and righteousness form a category of three (trivarga). They 
are oi^ equal (practical) value, and inter-dependent. When 
one of them is not cultivated the other two are impaired 
thereby.® 

*-• Maijlnma-nikaya, JI. 158. UajjWma.jiikSya, II, 488 j I. 176. 

“ Tato nharma^Sitrani ManTldlni, Arblia.lSstrlni OAifjaVySdlni, KSma^tiitrSni Vit< 
■ySynnSdlni." Qnoted by Sbftma Shattr}', lodrodnqtlob to Xattfiliya Aitia^tra, p. Vlll. 
p«r)K>naI name of VStiybyana probably was UallanRga. 

* Ai'thaCRatra, I. 7i XV. 1 ; "Artha era praabSiia’’t " Artba-mfilaib bi dlianna<UiBa 
itl.” 

* lUd, 1. 7 r XV. I ; " PbarmlrtbaTirodhena UmaA lereta, na aiirakha aylt,** 
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Atid tre must note in justice to VStsyayana that in his 
itttroduotofy statement and concluding words he points out 
that the ultimate aim of his work is to teach the suhjuga* 
tion of the senses or self -conquest (indriya-jaya). With regard 
to this point his position is similar to all the Nlti-karas, the 
writers on Polity. Particularly in his introductory chapter, 
he teaches us not to indulge in sensuality. He admits that of 
the three — good principle, advantage and sensuality, the 
first two are far superior to the last-mentioned object. He 
warns us of the dangers we have to meet on the way of 
pleasure : the loss of friendship with the good, association 
with obnoxious people, waste of fortune, impurity, fear, 
nervous weakness, distrust, and fall in public estimation. 
We may hear of many persons who brought ruin upon 
themselves and their families by their subjection to sensual 
desires. Yet sense-indulgences, like daily food, are required 
for the preservation of the body. Good principle and 
advantage are at the root of desired result which is 
happiness.^ Another point in which VstsySyana agrees with 
the Niti-karas is that he is not a believer in a Deity or in over 
ruling Pate, but only in manly strength (purusa-kara). 

The ethical value of Vstsyayana’s doctrine, judged as 
a summary of Hedonistic morals, is slight. However, 
it contains matters which may interest the students of 
modem science of Eugenics, the division of men and women 
into four sexual types, for example. Following his prede- 
cessors, Yatsyayana divides man’s life into three ^periods: 
boyhood, youth and old-age According to his view, boyhood 
should be spent in learning, youth in 

VSteySyan’g dootrlao , . « i i ^ j 

ramming np Eedonit. enjoyment of pleasures and riches, and old- 
” ° ' age in good principle and detachment from 

all material concerns. He defines pleasure (kama) as the 
activity of the special senses — hearing, touch, sight, taste and 


'■ Yima-iGtra, II. 
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smell — which is brought into exercise by their natural affinity 
for the specific objects, and the pleasurable feeling which 
results therefrom.^ The senses are inseparable from the self 
and are all based upon the mind. Prom t^s is apparent the 
appropriateness of the name — the doctrine of pleasures of the 
five senses — given by the Buddha to such a view as this. The 
name is a descriptive oner-pa^a-l'MMgivi^ar-dittJM-dhmmiM’ 
nibba^-vdida, and the implied sense is that we^^ can realise 
NirvSi^a, the atmmtm bonnm, the fulfilment of all desires, 
in this present consciousness, by indulgence of the senses. 
No doubt Ys-tsySyana speaks of self-conquest or subjugation 
of the senses, but his real view is that we should proceed 
through indulgence to achieve this end of desires. Thus we see 
that his teaching was in a sense a mockery of self conquest. 
If the Namasutra be studied in relation to the voluptious life 
of Indian princes and rich bankers and to the general immo- 
rality of human society, one cannot but agree with Dr. F. W, 
Thomas that it does not represent after all any vicious system. 
Its primary object, as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Birihad Arap.yaka TJpani^ad, is to teach a way of life which 
is essential to the preservation and betterment, of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of Brahmanio 
ethics. The system as a whole emanated undoubtedly out of 
the Brahmanio theory of art (see Aitareya ethics, p. 88 L) 
None should fight shy of claiming ancient Indian treatises of 
erotic science as a rich heritage. 


‘ KSnua-sStra, II ; ''irotra>tTnk>cak9Qr.j{hT<>ghT<9anSin Btmuai&ynktena tqanuUhii. 
)ihitB]>Stn are^ii STejn Ti^a^egrannkiilyata^ kCma.. " 



OHAPTEE XXIV. 

TeAOHBUS of POMTIOAIi MoRALS. 

By the term Artha, — Wealth or Material Adrantage, 
Vatayayana understands the acquisition and increase of 

DefiniUo« o£ A.-tha. fumitute, 

etc. The science which treats of the 
subject of wealth is called Varta. Commerce and agricul- 
ture fall within the province, of Varta, the science of 
Wealth or Economics. Brihaspati is traditionally known 
as the first author of idie science of wealth (artha- 
BasiTa).^ 

The above definition of wealth is implied also in Buddha's 
Karaa-sutta : “ If the desire cherished by a man be fulfilled, 
the mortal becomes glad-hearted indeed, obtaining what he 
desired. On the other hand, his desires being unfulfilled, he 
feels himself distressed, like one pierced with an arrow. The 
thoughtful man who renounces all ambitious desires, as one 
runs away from a snake, overcomes the torments of desire, 
The man who hankers after land, houses, gold, cattle, horses, 
slaves, women, friends and various other possessions, allows 
these minor things to overpower him and enemies — internal 
and external — to trample him down 

According to Kautilya the Sciences (vidySs) are four; 
Philosophy, the three Vedas, Economics, and the Science of 

> Kama sStra, 1, 7 5 II, 8-9. 

» OommentaTy on Kamn-ontto in tjje MahaniddoBa, l.as. 
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Administration.* Philosophy, he says, is the light or guide 
to all other branches of knowledge, to all particular sciences, 
it opens the way for all our activities, 
a«onBtiies&“’‘' it is the foundation of all principles, 
the giver of eternal life.^ The three Vedas, 
together with all supplementary works and sciences, lay down 
the general rirles relating to men of four castes and of four 
‘ estates ’ or orders of training. So by the three Vedas 
Kautilya really means the Dharma-sastras. The subjects of 
enquiry of Varta, the science of wealth, are agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and commerce. The science of Administra- 
tion (Daq.daniti) enables a man to gain what is not gained, 
to protect what is gained, to increase what is protected, and 
to benefit public institutions therewith. 

Although from one point of view Kautilya accords the 
highest place to Metaphysics and from the other point of view 
he gives the same place to Dapda— the science of Administra- 
tion. In fact, he considers Da^da to'be at the root of other 
three sciences.. Vinaya or Discipline is at the root of Dauda. 
His definition of Vinaya is that which provides a safe-guard 
for all living beings. Discipline may be either cultivated or 
natural. Por instance. Nature governs substances — living 
individuals — not non -substances (kriyahi dravyam vinayati 


‘ 'Eautilyh telle ns that the USaaTaa ret;arcted philoeoph;^ a« a particular phase bf the 
three Vedas. Those of the Bfihospati school reDognised ouly tvro Sciences, Economics and 
the soienoe of Oorernment. They oonsidered the three Vedas to he a mere system of 
nloral oondnot, that is to say, a mere nay of life. An&uiasas, on the other hand, recog* 
nieed only one soieuce, namely the science of OoTornment. The three philosophical 
systems recognised by Kautilya are SSihkhyain, Yoga and Lokuyata. The three Vedas 
investigate the good and bad prinoiples , Economics prosperity and adversity ; and the 
science of Government the good and the ba'd xmiioy. From bis farther disouasion it appears 
that he aoeords the highest place to Philosophy. Brihaspati-e&tra, L3 > "naudinitir eva 
vidyfi.*’ The Barhaspatyas recognised only the science of Government as the science. 
However, the statement is modified elsewhere, in the later portions of the sutra, III, 8 
following, 

* *‘Pradips]> sarvu>Vidydn3m up5ya.8arva<karmapfim. Alrayal} sarvadharmSnam Ss$va> 
dSuviksaki mata." Arha.SSBtra, 1,1. 
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iiMravyam). Discipline which is cultivated includes reverence 
for the teacher^ attention, reception, retention, understanding, 
and so forth.* 

The same broad division of the science of utility (Artha- 
sastra), also known as the science of polity (Nlti-sSstra, Aaja- 
sSstra), into Economics (Vsrta) and Politics (Dauda-niti) 
is adopted by all the leading political writers.* 
NiStr^-Senanal^ It is dear fi'om Kautilya’s division and 
definition that the prineiples of utility; no 
less than the principles of self-perfection, 
rest ultimately upon Vinaya, — order, discipline, restraint, social 
organisation or moral culture in the widest possible sense. 
But we must not lose sight of the difference between a KSma- 
sastra and a Nlti-sastra, or between Sensualism and Utility. 
With regard to the first difference, we are told in the Sffkra- 
nlti that whereas an Artha^stra enumerates the public and 
private functions of kings in accordance with the dictates of 
Sruti and Smriti, a Eil>raa sastra describes the characteristic 
marks — physical and mental — of living beings, both male and 
female.* In addition to this scientific difference we have to 
consider the difference in the n^oral means by which the 
sensualist and political teachers seek to realise their objects, 
pleasure and material advantage. As we have seen, with the 
former the royal road to happiness is the full indulgence of the 
five senses. According to the latter, sense-indulgence cannot 
be conducive to material advantage. Hence all political 
teachers insist on self -conquest (indriya-jaya) as tile essential 
duty of the king and his servants. But they edneede this 
much to the sensualist view that a man should enjoy the 
pleasures of life in so far as they do not conffict with the 
principles of good conduct, justice and economy, and that none 


' AHha^Mstra, 1. 1.2, 

’ Brihaattati.sStra, I-S; Siikra.nlti, l.SOS.Sl 
• §uk»a.nlti, IV.3, 110.114, of. Dial. B. II.IS. 
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should be deprived of happiness. Thus we see that Sensualism 
and Utility agree in considering happiness to be the highest good. 


These early developments of political theory have a real and 
close connexion with the progress of philosophy and ethics. 

Divergent as the traditions are, they seem to 
poi»bMf°Bp«SZitetions agree on this point, namely that they all 
mention Caiiakya, Kautilya, or Visuugupta 
as the greatest landmark in the development 
of Indian political science and literature. A fairly large 
number of works^ are associated with the name of Os^akya, 
the prime minister of king Gandragupta Maurya of Magadha. 
The best known of these works is the Artha-sastra, discovered 
a few years ago in South India by Pandit Shama Sbastri of 
Mysore. Prof. Jolly considers the Kautiliya Artha-sSstra to 
be “ one of the most important discoveries ever made -in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature,” as it has thrown a flood 
of light “ on the political condition of India in the very times 
when Megasthenes visited it.” 

While scholars are unanimous in their verdict on the ^reat 
historical value of the work, they are divided in opinion Ou the 
question as to its real author. There are three schools of 
opinion. Prof. Hillebrandt,* who is supported 
opiSjr“a.*‘’^to’*the by Prof. Jolly, maintains that it was the 

of Kautilya Oapakya’s school, rather 
than of himself. Pandit Shama Shastri and 
Prof. JacobP maintain an individual authorship of the work. 


^ nui>fotaka} Niti-aSra, Lagha-clQakya-rSjanlti.nBtmi VTiddlia.cS9a1cr<^>^iAB^^* 
ttatra I Oapakya-floka ; OSpakya-aQtra; Bitopadefia 

* Uber das Kautilya-SSstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908 

As to the progress made by sobolars la the study of the Indian soienne of polity previous 
to the diseovery of the Kautiliya Artha-Slstra, Dr. Thomas points out that “ The propaga- 
tion of the policy in fable (the Fables of Pilpsy) was first adumbrated by Sir William 
Jones—, In its teohnioal form the Indian soienoe first beoame known by the publioatiom 
of the KSmandaki.NItisSra— % The next stage is represented by two valuable, ^nblicalions 
of Prof. Formiobi — Bfihaspati'Sfitra, p, 131. 

> Uber die Bohtheit des Kautiliya iu Berlin Academy Sitsungberichte, 1911 and 1912. 
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Prof. Keith, on the other hand, holds “tliat the Artha«^5stra is 
based on his (Kautilya’s) teaching, though not by his own 
hand.”' 

Prof. Kihys Davids agrees with Prof. Keith ill saying that 
” the maxims [of state- craft in the Artha-sastra] constantly 
refer to Ohafliakya under the suggestive name of Kautilya 
(“cunning,” “deceptive”), as if one were to speak of 
Machiavelli as “ the trickster.” They refer also to China, and 
they refer to royal mints in constant work. Neither of these 
was possible till long after Ohaiiakya’s time (4th century B.O.). 
They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, the time in litera- 
ture of the writing of manuals, and, in politics, not of a great 
empire like Chandragupta’s, but of contending states.”® 

It would be idle on our part to speculate here whether the 
Artha-sastra in question was composed by Kautilya himself, 
or by his school, or by someone else. The work in its present 
form embodies the views of Kautilya along with those of 
others, and thus enables us to discriminate the opinions which 
are strictly Kautilya's own from those which are not his, ie., 
which are older. And so long as we can do that it is 
immaterial to enquire when the work was written or by whom. 

As Pandit Shama Shastri and Prof. Jacobi point out, in the 
body of the work the opinions of Kautilya’s predecessors are 
frequently quoted and discussed. They include both schools 
and individuals. The schools are the MSrnavas, 
*’'*^*’ Barhaspatyas, Au^anasas, Ambhiyas (of 
Taxila ?), and the Taras'aras ; and the indivi- 
duals are Bharadvaja, Ka^inka Bharadvaja, Yisaiak^a, Pisuna, 
Pisunaputra, Katyayana, Kaunapa-danta, Vata-vyadhi, Bahu- 
danti-putra, Kifljalka, Dirgha Carayana, and Ghotakarmukha. 
Some of these names occur in the Hahabharata : YaiSalak^a, 
Manu, Indra, Bahudantaka, Barhaspatya, Kavi (Us'anasa), 

‘ J. B. A. S., January, 1916. 

' The Economic Journal of the Boyal fioonomic Society, Deo., 1016, p, BIB, 
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Gaura^ras, etc. ; two in Tstsyajrana^s Ksma*sCltra : CSrSyaijia 
and Ghotaka-mukha;^ one in the ]^na83ra*Yastusascra: Yiilft* 
lak$a. 

With regard to the predecessors otEautilya, onr oonolusions 
are : (1) That the schools referred to were not strictly and 
exclusively political schools, but legal and ethical schools who 
had certain opinions on political and artistic matters. Law in 
ancient times was mingled with religion, morality and politics. 
The existing legal manuals, botii ancient and modern, “ deirote 
some of their chapters to discussions of political subjects like 
the duties of kings, public finance, civil and criminal laws, and 
judicial procedure.”* 

(2) That the allusion to Bzrgha C&rSyaoa and Ghotska- 
mukha In Ystsyayana’s KEma-sutra and the Eautiliya Artha* 
^tra throws light on the close relations between SeneuaUsm 
and Utilitarian morality. Uirgha OSi^yaija (Digha ESrSyana) 
and Ghotaka-mukha were both younger contemporaries pf 
Buddha. Of them, the former was a near attendant of king 
PasenSdi of Eosala.* 

^3) That the individuals who placed the science of royal 
polity on an independent footing by gradually separating it( 
province from that of the older legal systems were mostly 
known as ParivrSijakas, — the wanderers as distinguished!, on 
one hand, from the Hermits, Ascetics and Eepluse pbilosopbers, 
and on the other hand, from the BrSbmans with kingly powers, 
the ministers- and offioera of state, the Mahs^las or teachers of 
various sciences and arts, and the priests. In the early 
Buddhist records * we have frequent mention of a number of 
auch Wanderers, all of whom were the contemporaries of 
Buddha, e.g., Pottha-pSda, Bigha-nakha, Sakula UdSyi^ 

* Of. Thomaa’ Bribaipati*siitta, p. 183. 

* rabUo Adminigtration in Andent India, p. 6. 

* Ka]jhina>iiikB7a, 11.118. 

* Dlgha-nikSya, 1. 1?8 ; Uajjhima-nihBya, I. 359, 481, 488, 489, 491, 601, 618 t H- 1, 89^ 
29, 40; III; 207, Aftgnttara-uikSya, II. 80. 1 ; II. 186. 1 ; eta 
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Anna-bhara, Varadhara, Potaliya or Pofcali-putta, Ugga- 
hamSaa, Vekhanassa KacoSna, Maga^idiya, Sandaka, XJttiya, 
three Vacoha-gottas, Sabhiya, and Pilotika Vaochayana. 
Besides these Wanderers we have to take into account many 
celebrated Brahman teachers of Buddha’s time, such as 
Pokkharasati (Puskarasadi), Sonadauda# (^aunadanta or Sau- 
naka), Kutadanta, Lohicca, Kaiki (Oailki), Tarukkha (Taru- 
k?ya), Janussoiji (Jatasruti), Todeyya, Todeyya-putta or 
Subha, Kapat^iika Bharadvaja, Aggika Bharadvaja, Pi^4ola 
Bharadvaja, Kasi Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Assalayana, Moggal- 
iBna, Parasariya, Vassakara and others.* 

The best way of distinguishing between the Wanderers, 
strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers— who were in 
a sense a class of Wanderers is probably this. We may here 
suppose that in speaking of “ harsh language ” (parusa- 
vaca) or “ wrangling phrases,” Buddha had in mind the disci- 
ples of such Recluse philosophers aB PQraija 

Distinction between fT-ii-xr-i.- j i.i 

tbe Wanderers and the Kassapa, Kakuda KatyByana, and others, 
Keoiuse philosophers. Speaking of “ Vain conversation” 

(samphappalapa) or “manifold beastly talk” (aneka-vihita 
tiracohana-katha), he had in mind chiefly the disciples of the 
Wanderers. The disciples of the six famous Recluse philo- 
sophers would say to one another : “You don’t understand 
this doctrine and discipline, I do. How should you know 
about this doctrine and discipline ? You have fallen into 

wrong views. It is I wlio am in the right ”* The disciples 

of the Wanderers, rather of Brahma^a-paribbajaka as dis- 
tinguished from ■ annatitthiya-paribbBjaka, were addiotsd to 
such vain and low conversation as talk about kings, robbers 
and rebels, ministers of state, war and warfare ; talk about 
foods and drinks, 'clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes; talk 
about' relations, equipages, villages, towns, cities,, and coun- 
tries; tales about women, heroes, streets, departed spirits; 

^ Disha>nihSy!ft, 1, St, 111, 127, 224i, 284 ; Mtij]hima>nikByiv, 1. 16, 164, 176, etc, 

* Dial, B. II. 14-16. IT. 8. 
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miscellaneous talk ; speculations about tbe origin of the world 
including human institutions, the apparition and distribution 
of land and water, or briefly, about the successive phases of 
existence and non>existence.”^ 

The above list given by Buddha of low topics is of great 
importance from- the historical standpoint. 

The historical iupor- ,, 7 . 

tanoe of the list of low BiTst, it sums up the manifold topics 
which fall within the province of the science 
of utility or royal polity. Secondly, it sets forth the view of 
Buddha and other Becluse philosophers on politics. Politics 
was to them mere gossip or foolish talk. And thirdly, . it 
shows that although with the Wanderers in general the 
subjects of constant and habitual discussion comprised all social 
and political questions and though the discussion of philo* 
sophical problems was but a hobby, so to speak, they were not 
altogether indifferent to the great spiritual striving which was 
going on in the country all round, side by side with its 
intellectual and material progress. 

The Buddhist accounts of the Wanderers are extremely 
meagre, and appear in places too symmetrical to be suscep* 
tible of historical proof. Por instance, almost all the Wanderer 
teachers are represented as having three hundred followers 
each. Nevertheless they place before us a few broad facts 
relating to the Wanderers. 

In the first place, the Buddhist records agree with the 
™ , Brahman law-books in representing the 

The BrShman Wands- „ , , « 

ren fnwiahed a con- Wanderers as those Brahmans who cut off 
theXeoinseB and tbe conueotiou With thc world, and passcd into a 
BlihinanB. TOode of life which admitted of ho caste- 

system or class-distinctions.^ In this they were in no way 
different from the Becluse proper. Another point of resem- 
blance between them and the Eecluses is that they sought to 

* Dial B pp. 18-14, This is one of the stock-passages in tbe Jaina Ahgas. 

* Safikata m his oomments on the VedSnta-sStra, II, 3, 16, sarcastically remarks ■ " Ai 
apmetimep the PariTrajakas are distinguished from the ByShmans," 
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bttild up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human 
or rational ground rather than on a theocratic basis. They 
differed, however, from the latter by the strong moral justi- 
fication which they offered for the current Asrama-theory of 
life, and other social laws and usages. Thus we can easily 
see that the Wanderers proper by their views and ways of 
life furnished a connecting link between the Eecluses, on 
one hand, and the Br3,hmans or the other, the Eecluses 
who were inspired with ideas of sweeping reform in religion 
and philosophy, and the Brahmans who, in their various 
capacities, governed society, and were naturally anxious to 
safeguard their interests and influence against every dangerous 
change. Hence is the justification of the significant name 
Brahmapa-paribbajaka. Eurtber, understanding this connect- 
ing link we can see near relation in which ethics and politics, 
or a Dharma-^stra and an Artha-sastra stand to each other. 
In the second place, it is manifest from these records that 
travellers as the Brahman Wanderers were, they were in a 
position to learn the languages, customs and usages of the 
people living in different parts of the world in which they 
themselves lived. And we must remember that in those 
early ages of civilisation when there was neither any printing 
press nor any easy mea|ns of Pommunioation between one 
country and another, elements of knowledge could be 
gathered, disseminated or utilised for scientific purpose by 
no better means than such travelling, The Brihaspati-sfitra, 
therefore, rightly insists: ** Manliness consists in rising 
superior to one’s weaknesses. A man learns endurance by 
reisidenoe in other countries. A prince should acquire know 
ledge of all powers, times, countries, conciliations, natures 
(views, ways and temperament), strengths, exercises and 
ages.”* It is hardly necessary to mention that even in the 
time of Buddha the knowledge of different languages (deila- 


‘ Of. Tbomaa' Brihupati-iStra, ITT. 1-8. 
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blia§a-vijnS,na) and usages (dessdi-dharma) was recognised 
sciences or branches of learning. And in the third place, we 
may learn from these records that the Brahman ’Wanderers 
were hnown to their contemporaries generally by some nick- 
names. Let us consider, for instance, the names Pottha-pada, 
Uggahamana, and Bigha-nakha. The name Pottha-pada 
literally means one who was a pro^tha or pusta-pada, — sufferer 
from elephantiasis. The name Vata-vyadhi (The rheumatic) 
given in the Kautiliya Arthasastra is a similar example. 
Another name is Uggahamana, which literally means one who 
gazes upward, one with rolling eyes, that is to say, one who is 
goggle-eyed (ViSalSksa). Similiarly the name Bigha-nakha 
signifies one with long nails. By the nick-names we trace 
some of the teachers whose views are quoted and discussed 
in the Kautiliya Artha^stra as Wanderers mentioned in the 
oldest Buddhist records. 

Furthermore, from the discussions reported by the 
Buddhists we find traces of the personal views upheld by the 
Wanderers. These views may be arranged under three heads : 
philosophical, ethical, and political. Of these we need only 
consider the philosophical and the ethical. 

As regards their philosophical views, the Brahman Wan- 
derers seem to have drawn inspiration from post-Vedio 
philosophies' rather than neo-Vedic ©x pre- 

The phUoiophlcal * * » *“ 

TiBws of the Wan. Buddhistic. The problems with i^hich 
^**^*”' Pottha-pada, Aggl-Va6chagotta and Uttiya 

(Atreya) were confronted were these : .Is the world as a whole 
enternal or not ? Is the psychical identical with the corporeal, 
or are the soul and the body two separate entities ? Does a 
human being who has by his enlightenment and character 
reached the highest conceivable standard of perfection conti- 
nue to exist after death or not ? All these problems may be 
reduced to one: Is -there an incorporeal and extra-mental 
soul or not? Aggivessana Bigha-nakha is said to have 
maintained this ^view : Nothing of me abides (sahbam me 
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faculties. “ A Bhiksu sliall not possess any store. He must 
be chaste. He must not change his residence during the 
rainy season.... He shall abandon all desire for sweet food. 
He shall restrain his speech, sight and actions. He shall not 
take parts of plants and trees.. .Out of season he shall not 
dwell a second night in the same village.... He shall avoid the 
destruction of seeds. He shall be indifferent towards all 
creatures, whether they do him an injury or a kindness. He 
shall not undertake any work for his livelihood.”* Such 
are the rules which are laid down in the Brahman law- 
books, and which apply to the Wanderers and Beoluses. 
The Wanderer Sakula Udayi, as we saw, maintained 
that the formulated path (akaravati patipada) to the realisa- 
tion of unmixed happiness is twofold : abstention from killing, 
robbing, adultery and lying, and various penances.* The 
W^anderer IJggahaniana or Vi^laksa, son of Samana-raaijdika, 
was of opinion that a person may be said to have performed 
all his moral duties (sampanua-kusala), if he does not commit 
any sin or crime by wa^ of deed, doe.s not utter any harmful 
speech, does not entertain any sinful thought, and does not 
follow a wrong mode of living.’* When this view of Uggaha- 
mana was brought to the notice of Buddha by the Architect 
named Pancakailga, Buddha said, “ Well, if that be so, then a 
baby must he regarded as one who ha.s performed all his moral 
duties, who is extremely clever, who has attained the best of 
attainments or who is a Kecluse without a rival. Bor such 
a baby has even no body, and what to say of his committing 
any $hi by way of deed ; he has even no language, and what 
to say of his uttering any sinful word ; he has even no mind, 
strictly speaking, and what to say of his cherishing any sinful 

‘ fitibler’s Gantninft, III. 11-I2S. 

" Of, BandliSyana, II. 10. 18. 1.3 ; The pTece{it8 to be observed by a SaihnySsin ate— 
Abatention from Injury to liviDg beinga, from falaehood aud theft or diehoneaty, coatinenee, 
liberality, freedom from anger, obedience to the Guru, avoidance of raebneBS, cleanli* 
new and parity in eating. 

’ Hajjhima.niVSya, II. 24. 
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thought ; he has even no profession, and what to say of his 
wrong mode of living!’* 

From Buddha’s further criticism it appears that mere 
avoidance of sinful acts cannot exhaust man’s moral functions, 
and cannot lead to unmixed happiness. The result of absti- 
nence or self-restraint is not unmixed 
of happinoss, hut something which is mixed 

Wanderers. (sulcha-dukliha).' In liis opinion, therefore, 

the path to unmixed happiness is threefold; avoidance of 
all that is evily rooted in greed, hatred and ignorance, perform- 
ance of all that is good, rooted in disinterestedness, love and 
knowledge, and inner enlightenment. Buddha declared action 
to be volition (cetana vadami karamam). His definition was 
anticipated by Yajnavalkya who said, “ As a man’s will is, so 
is his act ”. According to this definition, an act whether good 
or bad is an act only when it has reference to man’s w'ill, is 
prompted by a certain motive, and carries out a certain defi- 
nite purpose or intention. This definition of an act was open 
to misunderstanding. A Wanderer named Potali-putta took 
it to mean that in Buddha’s view a true act is that which is 
mental (manokammaih), and neither that which is vocal nor 
that which is bodily,® Another view' of Buddha, which was 
misunderstood by some of the Wanderer teachers is this : 
" Painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of 
renunciation (sambadho gharSvSsa, — abbhokaso pabbajja).” 
The Brahman law-givers, on the contrary, extolled the life of a 
house-bolder and denounced the life of renunciation. In this 
respect, neither Buddha nor the Brahman law-givers 
were extremists. When Subha, the son of Todeyya, con- 
, suited Buddha on the Brahman view, Buddha frankly 
confessed that he had no reason to judge every house- 
holder an ethical or intellectual superior to every hermit, 
and every hermit an ethical or Intellectual superior to 


*•* MajjWma-nikSya, II. 36 j III. Z07, 
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every liouse«ltolder. In suoh case the best thing, would 
be to judge every person, whether he be a house-holder or 
a hermit, individually, on his own merits.^ Similarly, 
although it might appear that they with one voice ex- 
tolled the order of house-holders, and with one voice denounc- 
ed the order of hermits, a careful examination of their systems 
as a whole would reveal that this was really not the case. By 
extolling the order of house-holders they did not mean in 
their heart of hearts to disparage the spiritual life which the 
hermits sought to live. The point which they insisted on was 
that in seeking the higher life, we should not neglect the 
humbler, preliminary but useful functions of man’s life. 
However, taking literally Buddha’s general opinion, that 
painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of p. 
recluse, the Wanderer Magandiya ® judged Buddha to be an 
exterminator of the human race (bhunahu, bhrunahan), in the 
same way that the Vajasaueyas judged the Mundakas to be 
self-murderers (Stmahano janah). 

Now to return to Uggahamana. Although his was a 
negative definition of goodness, it is most remarkable histori- 
cally, as it exhibits a rational attempt on his part to form a 
distinct and clear notion of what goodness is. That his con- 
ception of good implies a lofty morality is unquestionable. 
We shall perhaps be not far wrong in holding that the 
Brahman Wanderers, in conjunction with the Recluse philo- 
sophers, effected a transition from the older conventional 
standards of judgment of conduct to later rational or scienti- 
fic standards. The determining fact with the Wanderers, as 
with all later political writers, is psychogenetically will or 
volition (saAkalpa, oetanS), and ethically the end to' which 
activities are directed. In their teachings God, Time, Pate, 
Chance, or the like has no place. Manliness or self-reliance 

> Uajjhima'UikSya, II. 198. 

> IbidfUBOZ. As tbe name impliee, llBgap^ya waa eiUier an adherent of the 

or the founder of the UarkaiQi^eyatiiUga^^iko) aohqol. 
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(purusakam) is the rnison dUre of their ethics.' Thus they 
thought it necessary first to investigate which of the current 
theories of life was adequate to furnish a high and at the 
same time attainable standard of ethical or moral judgment, 


> Majjliirntt-nikilya, I. 5|3 toll. Briha«i>aii^ntra, U ; etc 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Tbaciieus ok JuitiSTfc Morals. 

As employed in the Vedic literature, the three terms 
Truth (satya), Good Princiide (rita), and Righteousness 
(dliarma) appear to he almost synonymous. 
Satya, Rita. Diinimn, tliese, the term Rita is of more frequent 

occurrence than the other two. A Vedic sage conceived Truth 
as that on which the universe rests. Truth was, in other 
w’ords, for this sage Rita, the law, principle or order of 
things.' In the view of Aghamarsana ^tita is the eternal law 
and order of the universe.^ Following these earlier thinkers, 
Asuri assigned a Divine origin to Dharma. In his phraseo* 
logy, the term Dharma implies the most excellent law, 
right or justice which is protected, exercised or administered 
by the ruling class, — by the State — of which the origin 
is equally divine. He declared Dhai’ma to be the Ksatra 
of X$atras, — the king of kings, there being nothing higher 
than it. Since the establishment of Government, of which 
the main weapon is law or justice, one who is physically 
' weaker is able to control another who is physically stronger, 
who follows the simple rule of might. For Asuri again 
justice is truth,- just as conversely that which is true is just. 

Thus we see that the tenn Dharma in its narrowest sense 
signifies just Avhat we now call justice. But we are here 
concerned with Dharma, as understood in the Dharmasutras 
and Dharma^tras. As Ca^akya points out, the term Dharma 
is employed by writers on equity in the sense of Varijgsraraa- 
' dharma,— the discipline which eon.siders man’s actions or duties 


‘ Rig.Vpda, X. 86 I. 


* md,X. 190, I. 
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from the point of view of social grades, and periods of life. 
The literature which embodies such a discipline is briefly 
known as Trayl, the three Vedas, whereas, strictly speaking, 
it includes the four Vedas, Itihasas, Puraiias, and the six 
Vedangas.* The author of the Sukraniti, in agreement with 
Canakya, defines a Dharmasastra or Bmriti as that system of 
discipline which investigates the nature of castes and the duties 
enjoined by the revealed texts, and which sets fprth the 
social and economic principles.® The Buddhist expression for 
the system is even more interesting : Amssam or Itihct-Uiha- 
parampara-pitakonaampada Dhamnat ^ — a system of mpral 
discipline which is based upon customs, usages, or traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 

The dialectical defenders of these partly-religious, 
partly-sooial, partly-moral, partly-legal systems were known 
as Mlmarhsins whose views were later systematised in the 
.,.u n. Parva-mimaihsa of Jaimini. In the Buddhist 

The Dharmtt Sutra- ... 

kaittsancuho jnmarii. literature they are referred to as Takkis 
and Vimajihsins. With regard to this close 
alliance or kinship between the Bharraasutrakaras and the 
Mimarhsakas, the following observations of Dr. Biihler are 
instructive. Referring to Apastamba, one of the oldest known 
writers on Indian law, Dr. Biihler says,* “In two passages 
he settled contested questions on the authority of those who 
know the Nyaya, i.e., the Piirva-Mlmaiusa, and in several 
other cases he adopts a line of reasoning which fully agreegi 

with that followed in Jaimini’s MjmSihsa-sutras The 

wording of the passage in the two works does not agree so 
closely that the one could be called a quotation of the other. 
But it is evident, that if Apastamba did not know the 


' Xau^iliya/ ArthasSstrii, I, 3. 

* fiiikra niti, IV. 3 106-107. 

> Hajihlma-nikSya, I, 620. 

‘ BiUiler’s Apu gtamba, XXVIT ; II. 4, 8. 13; TI. 0, 14. 13. ef. MimSdaSiStraB, 
1.3, 3-4, 
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MlmSiiisSsiltras of Jaimini, he must have possessed some other 
very similar work.” 

In dealing with the subject of Dharma, we have first to 
consider that branch of Vedio literature which is called the 
Kalpa. The Kalpa in its purely literary sense is but a com- 
mon designation applied to a number of 

The Kalpa-sUtras . ~ , A , , 

their relation to the Suti'as or codes,’ such OS Srauta-slltras, 
Dhnrma-aatras Dharma-sutras, Grihya— suti’as and Sulva* 

sutras Of these, the Dharma-sutras may be regarded as the 
essence of each Kalpa. How many Kalpas there were in 
all we do not know, but presumably their number was large. 
Probably each Kalpa represented the manual of a separate 
school of Brahmans, who were the legislators of life and 
society, the teachers of morals. 

TheKautillya Arthasastra quotes and discusses the opinions 
of five schools : the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, 
the Ambhiyas and the Parasaras. Panini in his grammar 
alludes to two schools : the Parasariyaka^ and the Karmandinas. 
The Manavas and Parasariyakas are mentioned in the Manasara 
Vastusastra as being recognised authorities on architecture 
and kindred arts ; the names of Vasisthii, Narada and other 
Dharmasutrakaras, too appear in the list of such authorities. 
Baudhayana and Vasi§tha quote in their legal manuals the 
opiniofis of Gautama, Manu, Katyayann, Harita, Aupagandhini 
and other ancient teachers of Dharma; Apastamha cites the 
opinions of Eka, Kanva, Kunika, Kiiksa, Kautsa, Puskarasadi, 
Varsyayani, SvCtaketu and Harita. Dr. Buhler tells us that 
Kapva, Kautsa, Puskarasadi and Varsyayani are quoted by 
the expositors of Papini as authorities on phonetics, ety- 
mology and grammar. A string of names also appears in the 
existing Gyihya-sfltras. And we must not be surprised when 
those who are quoted in one group of texts as authorities 
on law and moi'als should be quoted in other groups as 
authorities on other subjects — ^medicine, astronomy, and astro- 
logy, for instance. 
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The DharmasOtrakaras were Brahmans by birth. But for 
historical purposes we should remember that 
the there were two distinct types of Brahman 

teachers, namely, the BharmasQtrakaras 
and the Wanderers. Megasthenes -was inclined to represent 
the philosophers as a class of Indian population quite 
distinct from those to whom he applied the name of the 
councillors. 

But although the philosophers were not necessarily either 
householders or hermits and recluses, the one characteristic 
fact about them was that none of them caved for material 
gains. The point may be illustrated by reference to Udda,laka 
and his son Svetaketu. The Conner was a philosopher or 
original thinker ; the latter was a famous Vedic scholar, a 
writer on the subject of Kama and Bharma. Svetaketu was 
proud and conceited, as Vedic scholars genei’ally were and are, 
and he lacked originality of thought.' The Bharmasutrakftras 
as distinguished from the philosophers were those Brahmans 
who held high social positions. They were either ministers 
of state, councillors, or served the state in other capacities. 
Besides these Brahmans, there were others who were established 
in different parts of the country as land-holders by Royal 
Grant. Some idea of their position may be formed from the 
modern Mohantas, from whom they differed, however, in that 
they were married householders and their position and rights 
were hereditary. They are known in the Upanisad literature 
as Maha^las or heads of Vedic institutions. Also they were 
diplomats of ancient times, and knew exactly where to 
draw the line between theory and practice. 

It is a remarkable fact that several discussions which 
Buddha had with these Brahmans all turned upon the subject 
of caste system. The only question they discussed was ; “ who 


> Clianilogj'a Upanii^ad, VI. 1. 
Uial. B. 11, ICO. 
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is a Brahmin and who is not ” ? This is the main point in their 
ethical teachings to be specially noted. For other points we 
refer the reader to the chapters on the Taittiriya system and 
Mxug4a'^a< philosophy. 



PART IV. 


Philosophy op MahAvIua. 

Introduciot'!/. 

It is not part of our plan to undertake in these pages so 
large and important a task as an enquiry 
into the philosophy of the Buddha. We 
content ourselves with a general survey 
from witliin of tho development of what is known as the 
Dynainistic philosophy of Mahavira. And our object will he 
attained if we succeed to any appreciable extent in indicating 
the nature of the precise historical relation in which Mahavira 
stands to his predecessors as well a.s to the Buddha, his 
younger contemporary and far-famed successor. 

A distorted picture of history has been the inevitable result 
of attempts to represent Jainism, Buddhism, or Hinduism as a 
system, complete once for all and in all its aspects. The reason 
is obvious. No one of these three names de- 
notes any one system of thought, but several, 
method iimtorioRi example, Jainism, taken as a whole, 

presents to us a long and eventful history 

not of one individual thinker hut of manv. And if we mav 

» • 

rightly suppose that no two individuals are exactly alike in 
their views, character, outlook and environment, then it-fol- 
lows that the development of Jainism is unintelligible when 
considered apart from tlio.se individual thinkers to whom it 
is mainly or largely due. In such case the subject of our 
investigation should be not what Jainism as a whole is, 
hut who Mahavira was, what his teachings were, hOw his 
doctrines were expounded after his'death by Siidharman, and 
others. 
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There remains much to be done because scholars have 
hitherto sought to measure the philosophical views of India 
not by the standpoint of the philosophers themselves, but 
in part by those of later commentators and in part by 
what they call modern, European or Christian standpoints. 
Referring to this latter mode of judgment Mrs. Rhys Davids 
acutely observes, “ A specific tradition in knowledge, and a 
vehicle of expression that has not coincided in its growth of 
that knowledge should make us Avary in estimating another 
tradition, another standpoint, other modes of expression. We 
may fancy that we are measuring other vieAvs by standpoints 
that are not only absolutely true, but the only standpoints 
possible or conceivable. But in fact Ave are measuring, by 

what is relatively true a different range of standpoints, 

which have come to hold good, analogously and equally, for 
other sections of humanity. 

Again the point Avhere modern exponents of Indian philo- 
sophy show Avant of historical insight is that they have 
hitherto directed all their energetic efforts toAvavds ascertaining 
what a particular system of thought is, instead of answering 
at the same time the question why the system should he Avhat 
it is, and not otherwise. That is to say, they have failed to 
display the necessity lying behind the evolution of a system of 
philosophy. According to the modem scientific theory of 
history, it is not the primaiy concern of the historian to furnish 
expositions of any system, but to bring out, so far as is practi- 
cable, the parts played by three factors in the appearance of a 
system and its supersession ^ another which went ahead. Tha 
factors, as enumerated by Prof. Windelband, are the pragmatic 
or logical, the cultural, and the individual, while in the view 
of Hegel, who was the first to make the history of philosophy 
a genuine science, the factor was just one, namely, the prag- 
matic or logical. Corresponding to these three factors, in 
dealing with a system it is the task of the historian to render 


' Baddhifcm, p. lb 
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an account of the threefold necessity arising, first, from the 
existing types of speculation; seoondli/, from the prevailing 
education of the time; and thirdly, from the personality of 
the individual thinker. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that “ we are now begin- 
ning to reap the harvest sown by certain pioneers.” With 
regard to Mahavira’s philosophy in particular, it may be 
observed that the first gatherings of a har- 
iiebtB to tiie .latiiR vcst ricli in proinise are to be found in Prof. 

.Jacobi’s introduction to the Jaina Sutras, 
Part II. It is most remai'kable that Prof. Jacobi, relying 
largely as he did i|pon guesswork,' could raise in his 
introduction all the fundamental problems with w)iich we 
are confronted in the following pages, and also vaguely 
point out the nature of their solutions. Among earlier 
treatises Prof. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts,’ Prof. Weberls Indischen Studien, 
and Prof. Leumaiin’s paper in the Actes du VI Oongres des 
Orientalistes are particularly worthy of note. Oolebrooke’s 
Essays do not contain much information about the early 
history of the .Tains. The principal authority with which the 
illustrious scholar was acquainted is a work by Heraachandra. 
However, the references to Gymnosophists in Greek accounts, 
collected by Colebrooke, are interesting enough. Prof. 
Hopkins’ chapter on Jainism in his Religions of India is 
contaminated by prejudice, and utterly destitute of broad 
intellectual sympathy. M. Barth’s review^ of our knowledge 
of Jainism in the Bulletin des Religions de I’lnde does not 
enlighten us in any Avay either. Mr, Barodia’s History and 
Literature of Jainism, Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jains, 
M. le Milloue’s Bssai sur la Religion des Jains, Dr, Hoernle’s 
Annual Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and his 
article on the Ajivikas,* and other good works by previous 


* Ttidian Antiquary, IX, 15S foil. 

* Gno^clopiiprlia of Rpliginn and Rthicfi, 
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scholars may be read with interest and profit, though not for 
definite historical knowledge of Mahavira’s philosophy. 

The chief among later writers who have considerably 
widened our knowledge of the early history of Jainism is 
Prof. Rhys Davids. He has, more than any one else, tried 
to hold before our eyes a picture of Indian society at the 
time of Mahavira and Buddha, which is as vivid as 
perhaps true to fact. IVIrs. Stevenson in her Heart of 
.faiiusm, seems to think that if Jainism possesses a heart 
at all, it is empty — an Indian faith “ in which death, not 
life, is the prize, cessation, not development the ideal.” ‘ 
Although she is not without reverence and sympathy for an 
Indian faith, her observations only prove how difficult it is 
for a Western mind to comprehend the inner meaning of the 
spiritual life of India. 

But when we speak of Mahavira and Buddha, we have to 
think with Dr. . P. Otto Schrader of an age “ .seething with 
speculative ferment,” or with Mrs. Stevenson of the times 
“ ripe for revolt.” We have to imagine a 
oAffirlifeiruia time when there was no organised religion 

established church in the country to 
interfere with the freedom of speculation by 
imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied in the case of a learner or truth-seeker no 
more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. 
Nor even in the case of a layman did it ever demand that un- 
flinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which leads 
men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become 
religious fanatics, and to shut the gate of benevolence upon 
every fellow being who is a stranger.® 

A religion there was, — a natural religion, later known as 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, bound up with polytheism, animistic 


■ The Heart of Jainiem, p. 1. 
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beliefs, popular superstitions, ancestral 'worship, rituals, cere 
monies, law, morality and mythology. Tt was at once i 
form of nature-worship, a wa,y of life, a rule of conduct, s 
principle of righteou.sness, a civil and criminal procedure, ant 
a conventional standard of ethical judgment. So long ai 
people who lived Avithin its jurisdiction conformed to tht 
established rules of society and did not infringe the laws ol 
the state, it did not matter much Avhat were their persona 
beliefs. And that religion, if religion we may call it, with 
all its defects, cherished Avithin itself polite literature, poetry, 
music, and various other useful sciences and arts. The philo- 
sophers Avere left entirely free to indulge in any amount ol 
speculation .and argumentation. In the tradition of the 
time there AA'as known only one sage, Man'davya, a con- 
temporary of ICrisna Dvaipayana or Vya-sa, Avho was impaled ‘ 
for reasons other than his bold theories. In fact, this part 
of our reflection upon ancient Indian society ^may be made 
clearer in the light of Hume’s reflection upon the history of 
ancient Greece and Borne. “ The singular good fortune of 
philosophy,” says Hume, " which, as it requires entire liberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flour i.shes from the 
free opposition of sentiments and argumentation, received its 
fii’st birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, 
and was never cramped, even in its most extravagant prin- 
ciples, by any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, 
except the banishment of Protagoras and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motive.s, there 
are scarcely any instances to be met Avith in ancient history 
of this bigoted jealousy with Avhich the present age is so 
much infested.. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced age 
in peace and tranquillity ; Epicureans were even admitted to 
receive the sacerdotal character, and to oflioiate at ,the altar 
in the most sacred rites of the established religion. An^ the 
public encouragement of pensions and salaries was affprded 
’ FftniiliOU’R Jstak«, IV, pp. 28.80a 
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equally, by the wisest of all the Ilomaii etnporors, to the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. 

To return to India ; Mahivira’s life-time, which coincides 
with the greater part of Buddha’s career, marks a short period 
Avhen peace began to smile over the whole land after ceuturies 
of war, resulting in the final overthrow of the power 'of 
Kasi by the Kosalaus, and in the ascendency of Magadha. 
Or rather it was a period when civil war ceased for a wdiile, 
yielding place to fights for civic riglits and higher ethical 
ideals. The appearance of this new factor, the kingdom of 
Magadha, was full of presage, as it was destined to determine 
to a large extent the future of India. 

According to a Jainn tradition, recoiKled by Prof. Jacobi, 
the Liochavi and Mallakis were once the chiefs of Kasi 
and Kosala.® But during the period under discussion the 
descendants of the Liochavi were just one of the eight sm9,ll 
clans or powers, constituting together the strong Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisali.’ Tl»e influence of the Mallas, on the 
other hand, was cou fined to Kusinarft and Pava.‘ ^ 

As the researches of Prof. Rhys Davids have shown, 
in the time of Mahavira and Buddha there were in 
Northern India four powerful monarchies, while the remaining 
powers were represented by a number of small states and 
oligarchies of various description. The ruling ohiefa of the 
time were often united by matrimonial alliances. The inhabi- 
tants of South India were till that time looked down upon by 
the Aryans or Northerners as the unclean or barbarians. 
The "inference from this fact is that till the time of MnJjiaVIra 
and Buddha the Dr.ivLdlau countries, situate for the most 
part below the Godavari, did not come within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. 

We need hardly emphasize the importance of the existence 
of these independent powers or states to the historian of 

' Au ]j!ii(iairy couueniiug Human (Jiiderstaniliug, turniioii Xi. 

' JuiuB-iutmB, Piut 2, p. 821. HahA^'ariniliMnu'auttauti), chup«» I and VI. 
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Indian religion, philosophy, politics, language, literature, 
sciences and arts. For it was under the 

The beai'iiiK of poli- . ' » . , 1.1 

tiofti hietory upon the auspices of otie 0)’ otaei* or these states that 

progress of thought . . j. i* • i 

iind the development vai'ious sects ot religion and contending 
of languoge. sohools of philosophy flourished side by side 

in the country. Each power left the indelible marks of its 
specific traditions, language, laws and principles. While 
each city wall enclosed within itself a royal capital with all 
its grandeur, outside it might be seen the headquarters of this 
or that school. In the language of the Mahapariiiihbana- 
suttanta, a King of kings within, a King of kings without, 
both were heroes, although in different senses, and both equal* 
ly worthy of a memorial mound, Dagaba or national shrine 
(thupa, cetiya).' 

In the absence of any fixed residence, royal parks, public 
halls and potters’ premises generally afforded shelter to the 
recluses, all of whom were, in one sense at all events, 
travellers in the boundless realm of knowledge, the seekers 
of truth divine, and above all, the teachers of humanity. 
Other places accessible to these homeless Wanderers were an 
open meadow, a distant wood-land, a solitary forest, a deserted 
house, a cave, and a crematorium or a charnel-field. The 
continual coming and going of the Wanderer teachers 
had something of a spectacular effect upon the mind of an 
observer. 

The founders and leaders of Wanderer schools are best 
known to posterity — to modern historians, as religious re- 
formers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the 
peoplfij instead of Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 
Their intellectual activities thus soou led to the development of 
vernacular literatures. As Professor Rhys Davids has pointed 
out, the Recluse teaohers of the time carried on their religious 
and philosophical discussions in a language intelligible 


^ Bucldhwl Kuttttit, 8 . B. E , XI, pp. XVm-XIX , iip. 03-01. 
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to the people to whom they partly addressed their views, 
and thus gradually raised the conversational dialects to a 
literary status. This is proved by the existence and survival 
of two special languages, Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit 
and Suddha Ms>gadhi or PgLli, in which the teachings of 
HahSvira and Buddlia respectively are embodied. Even the 
short extract of Gosala’s doctrine, preserved by the Buddhists, 
conclusively proves that his vehicle of expression Avas neither 
Ardha-MSgadhi nor Pali hut something allied to both.’ 

, With the progress of thought, the growth and enrich- 
ment of colloquial dialects proceeded side by 
gtwftof SaMtatfc!”^ with the growth of Sanskrit which was 

never interrupted. Sanskrit never ceased to 
be a language of the country, as Brahmans — the ministers 
of the state and teachers of many public institutions, never 
ceased to be a power. 

The direct influence of political history of the time over 
the course of philosophy was even greater than we usually 
suppose. Although, as we said, peace followed upon centu- 
ries of war, the gloom cast over the mind of ignorant people 
by terrible experiences and painful recoUec- 

^ThoongJnsofpeBM- 

easily removed. As the contemporary lit- 
erature vividly paints it, within the living memory of the 
people many places, w'hich were in former days populous, 
prosperous and closely situated, had so fallen into ruin that 
now villages appeared to be no villages, countries no countries, 
and cities no cities. The devastation was partly a periodical 
wCrk of the hand of nature, being brought about by famine, 
disease and other natural causes, and partly by war,^ tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality.^ 

If we think of the mfaery of the people, the domination 
of one caste over another, of men over women, and of masters 

* Our ‘Ajlvikas,’ Pt. L p. 46 f. 

' A6snttw«>iiikS7*i 1. 169 1 
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over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, 

, , . . the system of usury, and such other corrupt 

The problem of mi- ^ ^ * -IT 

eery and other ethical social practices, we may almost say that the 
ptobiems. general conditions of society brought the 

problem of misery to the forefront. The problem really arose 
long before, and was still awaiting solution. It was bound up 
with all ethical problems. The most disputed question of 
the time was : Is there any valid metaphysical ground for 
moral distinctions ? When this last question forced itself upon 
Pratardana, he naively suggested that we are just so many 
puppets in the hands of Chance or Providence and that there 
is no sin whatever in killing a Brahman or parents and 
teachers. The Gotamaka paradox of Being left the question 
entirely in the dark: If the killer thinks he kills or the 
killed thinks himself killed, both are ignorant. In Parana 
Kassapa’s view, the soul is absolutely passive, and not affect- 
ed in the least by our sense-experiences. It is therefore all 
the same w'hether a person makes “ all the living creatures 
on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh,” or he gives alms, 
shows liberality, and practises generosity, self-mastery, 
and so forth. Eakuda KstySyana’s eternalistic theory was 
eyen more surprising : “There is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer, 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives anyone of life, a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substances.’’ Ajita Kesa-Kambalin opposed to this etemal- 
istic error, an error which is of an annihilationist character. 
Denying future existence and retribution, he deprived 
human life of all its zest. Maskarin Go^la’s biological 
researches supplied the thinkers with a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of non-injury to every form of 
life, but he sold men altogether to fate, nature and heredity. 
Another belief which took possession of people’s mind is that 
time is the first and only cause of our happiness and sorrow. 
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At the time when these philosophers indulged in all sorts 
of extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral consequences 
and detrimental to the source of distinctions between, * truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity,’ Safijaya 
embarked upon a vigorous sceptical campaign against them 
all. Seeing that the current views were so widely opposed as 
to defy every attempt at their reconciliation, and at the same 
time so remote from the sentiments and comprehension of 
common men, he considered suspension of judgment the best 
pathway to peace. Thus Sahjaya’s attitude served to throw 
speculative philosophy into disrepute, and it remained for 
MahSvIra and Buddha to rectify by means of sounder methods 
of examination the current belief that abstraction has no ocm- 
nexion with ethical self-development. Another great service 
rendered by Sahjaya to philosophy was this. Most of the 
philosophers of his time adopted a dogmatic method of 
investigatioh, whereas the exploitation of the sceptical 
method loosened the bonds of affirmative philosophies and 
paved the way for a critical method. With the awakening 
of new ethical consciousness the hypothesis of time, Provi- 
dence, Chance, Pate, Katnre or Soul as the first cause of our 
happiness or misery was abandoned and the thinkers 
concentrated, their attention upon manly strength. But 
we are yet far from having a conception of positive good. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MahatIra.. 

The time is now past when we should give a detailed 
account of the life of MahSvlra. But a few salient facts 
regarding it will be* deemed necessary for an introduction to 
our discussion of his philosophy. 

To begin with, MahSvlra — the Great Hero — was not the 
personal name of the thinker. He; was better known to his 
contemporaries as Nigantha Nata-putta — 

A BhoTt acoonnt of ,, 

ttahSTira’a life : his Nigaijitha of the NS>ta or N5>ya clan. He is 

names and birthplace. i i x -rr n ~ i 

sometimes alluded to as Yardhamana and 
Vefitlie (Vaisallya),' the latter being evidently a local name 
which signifies that Yaiiali was his birthplace. As we noticed, 
tiie government of YaiSall waa a confederation of eight small 
clans, powers or states collectively known by the name of 
the Yajjis. Dr. Hoemle describes it as “an oligarchic re- 
public,” the government of which " was vested in a senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident Xsatriya clans, and 
presided over by an officer who had the title of King and was 
assisted by a viceroy and a commander-in-chief.” ® Presum- 
ably the Natas, NSyas or Jfiatris were one of these eight clans. 
It is important to record that Buddha, too, came of a similar 
republican clan, the ^kyas of XapBavastu, as in the light 
of this fact we can easily trace the source from which both 
MahSvIra and Buddha derived their democratic tendencies. 

The Jaina tradition places the birth of Mahavira in the 
year 699 B. 0. His father, Siddhai’tha, was an influential 
member of the well-known Nata clan, who 

His parontsge : tbe 

source of his anti- mamed the daughter of the then king of 

Brahmanical toelinirs. .. 

YaiSali. She was a X^atriya lady, Trisala by 
name. Obviously then the family in which he was bor was 

' UttatSdhyayana-aatra, VI. If, * J. B. A. a, 1808, p. 40; Heart of Jainism, p. 82. 
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but * beggarly or Brahmani6al.*‘ Even the- whole of 
his birthplace, was removed from the oentres. of 
Brahmanical influence. This latter fact may ivell explain in' 
the case of Mabavira, as also in the case of Buddha, why his 
attitude towards Brahmanio religion was not quite friendly. 

According to a Svetamhura tradition, Mahavira, no less 
than Buddha, fully entered into the experience of the world in 
that he married Yasoda, a K^triya lady, and 
thus experienced what Striveda or ‘ amorous 


Marriage 


enjoyment’® is. A daughter was born to them, Anojjaor 
Priyadarsana by name. She was married to JamSli, a ksatriya 
*who, after becoming one of Mahavira’s followers and 
fellow-workers, ended by opposing him.’ 

All the Jaina authorities agree in relating that when MahS- 
Vlra was sibout thirty years old, he withdrew himself from the 
world. There are good reasons to beKeve 
Asthit and Mahs- that he jomed at nrst, and remained for a 
year with, the religious order founded by 
F&rSvanSitha, who is said to have lived some two hundred and 
flfty years before Mahavira. The members of this ancient 
order used to cover their nakedness by wearing clothes, and 
were noted for their fourfold vow (caujjama).® 

We learn from the Kalpa-siltra that Mahavira was a mere 
learner during the flrst twelve years of his monkhood, and that 
in the second year he became a naked monk. 
In the flfteenth chapter of the Bhagavatl- 
sQtra we are told that in the second year' MahSvira 
recerved OosSLla Mahkhali-putta as .a disciple at NslandS. 
They lived in concord for six years, after which they 
on account of a doctrinal difference. After this 


OoSslA and Mahavira* 


* Of. BOhlet’s BandbCyana, U. 2. 4. 26 ; MaUbliSrata, I. fS ; A Xsatriya prinoeu uys 
to the danghter of ABrShsian: “Thod, -fo'rsooth, ait the daughter of one ivlio 
(oihera), who begs and acoepta (gif ta} > hut I afn the child of one who ia praised, who 
give* gift and doe* not accept them.” 

* Sdtia-hritB&ga, I. 4 1-200 , TTttarftdhyaySnA sStca, XXIX..6. itthi-veda, 
s Vttar&dhyayaiia eStra, XXUI. itS. 
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sepa'ration they never n^iet'in sixteen yesu's but onoe in Savatthi. 
Go^la predeceased Mahsvlra by some sixteen years, and 
It follov'S from the account in the Kalpa-sutra that 
be was recognised as a teacher at least two years before 
the latter. Another discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Bhagavata and the Kalpa-sutra is pointed out by Dr. Hdernle as 
follows : “ According to the former, Mahavlra spent six years 
in Pagiyabhumi (in the company of Go^ala), while the 
latter gives him only one year in that place, but six years 
in 3Iithila.”^ The inference from these two somewhat 
contradictory accounts seems to be thjs — that in the $econd 
year of his monkhood, Mahavlra left the religious order of 
Farsvanatha, and joined the school of Goi^la. And when six 
years afterwards the difference of opinion led Mahavlra to 
leave that school, he founded a new school of his own and 
organised a religious order mainly after the model of that 
of Farsvanatha. The only innovation which he made was 
the introduction of the vow of chastity in addition to 
the fourfold vow of Farsvanatha, and that was p3rhaps 
suggested by the moral corruption of the naked ascetics. 
However, the fact that he retained all the vows of the 
latter induced his old friends, the followers of Farsvanafha, 
again to meet him, nay, to accept him as their teacher. 
But although the two orders were thus amalgamated, 
and Mahavlra was recognised as the common spiritual 
father and leader, the followers of Farsvanatha could 
not hut be shockeii at the sight of nudity. This furnished a 
psychological cause of difference, which led at last immediately 
after the teachar’s death -to a dissention among his disciples.’ 
The after effect of it was of course tho appearance of two rival 
sects, the Digambara or sky-clad and the ^vetambara or 
,White-ol^, This schism may accordingly be viewed in a sense 


‘ UTlIiaga DasSo, p. 111. 

• nigho.nitoi7a, nr. isrj iJBjjhima.»ikSya, II. 843 . 
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as a * reversion ’ to the original separation between the two 
orders, referred to above. 

Mahavira died in 627 B.C. at Pava, after a successful 
career of thirty-five years as a teacher. Among his disciples, 
Gautama Indrahhuti was the ‘earliest and greatest.’ He 
survived his master for twelve years. Sudharman is another 
great disciple who survived Mahavira. 

Among other notable facts we have to record, first, that 
the main centres of Mahavira’s activity were Bajagriha, 
Campa, Vai^li and Pava ; secondly, that Prince Abhaya, the 
son of Bimbisara, was the chief patron of his order and 
thirdly, that from the beginning the lay supporters of his order 
were merchants and rich bankers. 


His Philosophy. 

I. In dealing with Mahavira’s philosophy it is necessary 
first to discriminate the sources of information which broadly 
fall under two heads ; the direct and the collateral. The former 
comprise documents preserved to us by the 
^.oSouroos of informa- j^ing themselves ; the latter represent frag- 
ments procurable from the Buddhist records.’ 
Of the Jaina authorities, some are older or more authentic 
than others. By older authorities we mean of course the 
twelve Ahgas, and by later authorities the twelve TJpMgas 
and other works. In pursuing our present investigation, 
nothing perhaps would be wiser and safer than to draw our 
information chiefly from the twelve Angas, the last of which, 
the DfistivSida, containing fourteen discourses or sections 
(pfirvas), has been lost. The loss is great, because, as 
ite name implies, this particular text, perhaps more 

» NSyBaTittrainaleahS, 81 f. Cf Majihima-nikSyn, I. 392. 

‘ B,ff. Sfimaiiflapliala and FSaSdika sSttaa in the Olgha-nikSya ; Saccakai UpBU, Sakula* 
Udtyl, Abhaya-BajakamOra, Devadaba and SSmagSma anttaa in the UajjhiiiUMtikSya ; 
Aftgattam, 111. 70, 1. 3 ; etc. 
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than any other, contained a systeWtio criticism of pre-d'aina 
philosophies. And yet we have reason to believe that the 
remaining eleven Ahgas, which still survive together with the 
UpSDgas and other extra>canonical works, cannot fail to give 
us a fairly definite idea of the content of the Ahganow lost. 

The existing Angas do not seem to have been put together 
at one time. Their growth was gradual. None the less, the 
date of composition of the main bulk of Jaina canonical litera- 
ture must be placed between the life-time of MahSiVira on one 
side, and the reign of Chaudragupta Manrya (4ith century 
B.C.) on the' other. For, according to a well-founded tradition, 
the Jaina canon was fixed for the first time at the council 
held at Patna under the auspices of Sthiilabhadra, who was 
prime minister to the ninth or last Nanda king. On the other 
hand, it will be wrong to suppose that Jaina literature sprang 
up suddenly, without a causal connexion with earlier pro- 
cesses, dating from the life-time of RlahSvira onward. 

We also have reason to suspect that the Angas, as w'e now 
have them, underwent considerable changes, here and there, 
at later redactions, or in the course of being handed 
down orally. The second Anga — the Stltra-Kritailga for 
instance, which is supposed to have been composed originally 
in Ardha-Magadhi, has in its present form a section ' contain- 
ing many Sanskrit words. Similarly, although the Samava- 
ySnga is generally enumerated as the fourth in the list of 
Afigas, even a superficial acquaintance with the text will 
reveal that, a synthesis or summary as it is of all the Angas, 
it is really not the fourth but the very last Anga. 

Injview of such uncertainty of chronology, it would 
certainly be a mistake to accept the evidence of any particular 
text. The best we can do under the circumstances is first to 
conceive the historical date, upon the collective evidence of the 
Angas now available, and then to test them- further by the 


' 11. 4. 3 t. 
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collateral evidence of the *Buddhist literature, as well as to 
verify thein in the light of later development of the Jaina 
doctrine. The task is not so difficult as may appear at 
first sight, considering that the existing Jaina texts, in 
common with those of the Buddhists, abound in stock 
or parallel passages. Even then in order to achieve 
this oritico-philological task, th*e historian will have to 
discriminate the passages ascribed to his disciples from 
those ascribed to Mahavira himself. Let this suffice for 
an introduction. 


II. The doctrine to which modern usage, freely 
applies the name Jainism was designated by its author as 


Kiriyam or EriyB- 
vSda was the original 
name ot what ii now 
known aa Jainiam. 


Kiriyam or Kriyavada. Its upholders, the 
Kriyavadins, who are now called Jains, 
were then generally known as Mgaijthas. 
The designation Arhatas for the Jains is of 


frequent occurrence in the medieval literature of the 


Brahmans. 


Mahavira himself ivas best known to his contemporaries as 
a Nigajjtha or Nirgrantha, — the unfettered 
Bignifloanoe of the one, — he who is free from all worldly bonds 

name Niga^tha In j i - mi. u i. 

whioh senae Foisva 01' muudanc desires. The name has been 


may be called a pre. 
ooraor of Mahilvira. 


applied to 


the religious order of Pars'va 


whom the Jains idolise as the last Tirthahkara 


(school-maker) but one. Here a question is apt to arise if 
we are really justified in regarding Parsva as a precursor 
or philosophic predecessor of Mahavira. Evidently we are 
not. . There is not, as yet, a single proof that he was in any 
sense a philosopher. A predecessor Parsva nevertheless was, 
but that in quite another sense. He was an ascetic of the 
ancient hermit type, who, like the king Nimi of Mitihila, 
Arigtanemi, and other common predecessors (Jinas, Bodhi- 
sattvas) of Mahavira and Buddha, strongly favoured the life 
of renunciation. It appears that. Mahavira, on leaving home- 
life, joined a religious body who followed the rule of Parsva. 
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The whole clan of Natas,' or' at any rate Mahavira’s 
parents,® ivere among the lay supporters of this body of 
ascetics. If so, Ave can easily imagine how Mahavira’s 
attention was naturally turned to “Parsva’s order.* 

Prof. Jacobi has thrown light on the exact relationship 
between Parsva and MaliSvira as teachers.'* He is the first to 
discover that there Avere at first two separate 
The oMgiimi Nigun- }^iga^tha ordcrs, having nothing in common 
vimoicer, VOAV8 ’ 01 * ‘ fouv restraints,’ 

and to assume that this original diversity between the two 
orders ‘ripened into division, and in the end brought about the 
great schism.’ 


He has again clearly perceived that a doctrine attributed 
to Mahavira in the Buddhist Samannaphala sutta ‘ properly 
belonged to his predecessor Parsva,’ of course, 
m so far as the mere expression catwymia- 
Soihom'd is concerned. The doctrine is that, according to 
Mahavira, the way to self-possession, self-command, and 
imperturbability consists of ‘ a four-fold self-restraint ’ such as 
restraint in regard to all water, restraint as regards all evil, 
and restraints by Avay of the purification of sin and feeling a 
sense of ease on that account.® Buddhaghosa interprets the 
first restraint as meaning that Nigaiitha Nata-putta did not 
use cold water, believing it to he possessed of life (i?atta-s5nfiih® 
and remarks that although founded upon an erroneous view of 
life, the doctrine of four restraints was in some measure 
favourable to moral diacipliue. 

Prof. Bihys Davids seems to have misunderstood Prof. 
Jacobi when he says that in the opinion of the latter “ the 


' ITvGgaga DasGo, p. 6. 

> IcaiGAga, II. 16. 16. 

' Heart of Jaiaism, p. 81. 

• Jaina-aatras, Fart 2,,pp. aix-sxii. 

• Of. Dial. B., II, pp. 

• BumaDgata-VilSsml, 1. 166; op. Rhys Davida’ ‘ Milinda.* It. 86.91. 
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four restraints aare intended represent the four vaws kept 

, , by the followers of Pftrsva.” Prof. Jaoobi 

Hoddm interprefca- ^ 

tio« of tiie term catut nowhere maintains that the four restraints^ as 
yamagaHivara. enumerated in the Selmafihaphala-sutta and- 

explained by Buddhaghosa, correspond to the four vows as 
enuin^rated in the Jaina texts, notably the Sfitra-KritSAga.^ 
On the other hand, he shows that the term Qatuf/ama-samvara^ 
employed in the Buddhist dialogue, is hut the Pali 
eq^nivalent of the Prakrit Caujjama, a weU'known Jaina 
term denoting the four vows, which, according to the 
testimony of two followers of Parsva, Kesi and Udaka, 
were held binding upon their fraternity We are thus 
convinced with Prof. Jacobi that the enumeration of 
four restraints in the SSmahuaphak'Sutta is wrong, and 
that the doctrine attributed to Mahavira in the same 
autta is neither an accurate representation of his opinion, nor 
that of the view of his predecessor, though at the same time 
it contains nothing alien from either. For even apart from the 
convincing proofs adduced from the Jaina authorities, we 
learn from a sutta in the Majjhlma-Nikaya* that in Mahavira’s 
view the established path to the realm of highest bliss lies 
through abstinence from killing, abstinence from theft, from 
adulteiy, from lying, and such austere practices (tapogUQa) 
as nudity, penance, confession, and the rest,* That these 
five modes of self-restraint correspond to the five great vows ‘ 
(paflca mahavvaya) of Mahavira is beyond question. Ahd if 
so, we may conclude on the authority of both Jaina au^ 
Buddhist texts that th'e firat four of these precepts were 


' Sulira-Xrita&ga, 11 7. 17. 

7. S0,; Uttsr&dliyayana.8i!(irB, XXllI. 12. 

■ II. 36-86. Of, DTglta-nilcSya, III, pp. 48.61, whare Buddha interprets the t«nn 
cattt-p5ina<i89divara as meaning fonr moral precepts, coneidered each under three aerial 
heada. ' This' la the meaning the Buddha wiehee to put on the phrase, 

* Of Sa>hy.attarnikBjra, 1. 66 

• Aoar(«^n,-lb{1.6). 
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originally laid down by Psrsva/ while the fifth was added 
later by Mahavlra himself. 

We can now see the contrast between the two time* 
honoured Jaina teachers, PSrsva and Mahavlra, or where 
we can attempt to give a definite answer 
ps'^a'^nd mKw*! to the question whether the former might be 
^XereUgiousw^har*^ regarded as a philosophic predecessor of the 
pwiMopher*^ raiigioua latter. The scauty account we now have of 
Fars'va clearly shows that he was a man of 
practical nature, remarkable for his organising genius. The 
religious order founded by him enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and rigid standard of conduct, verging upon the Stoic or 
ascetic. He made four moral precepts binding upon his 
followers, precepts which were later enforced by Mahavlra 
and Buddha among their followers, We shall, however, not 
judge Par^va aright if we suppose that his rules were con- 
fined to these four precepts, Oonoeivably, they embraced 
many other practical rules laid down for guidance of the 
fraternity and laity. We might even go further aud maintain 
that all the fundamental rules of the Nigaritha community 
were due to Parsva and his followers. But this set of 
rules, taken by themselves, constituted just another system 
of austere moral discipline- (vinaya-vada or silabbata) which 
Mahavlra and Buddha deprecated with one voice. That is 
to say, Parsva’s rules of conduct, however good they 
were, needed a philosophic justification in order that they 
might not appear in any sense arbitrary, or he confounded 
with the conventions of society. 

The Uttaradhayana sfitra furnishes a dialogue shedding 
abundant light on this obscure point. The interlocutors are the 
two leading representatives of the Nigaijtha orders of the time. 
Kesi, Who was a follower of- ParSva’s rule, asks Gautama, who 
was one of the chief disciples of Mahavtra: “^hen the 
four precepts promulgated by the great sage Parsva are held 
equally binding upon our two orders, what is the cause of 
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difE^erenee between us ? ” The latter replies, “ Wisdom recog- 
nises the truth of the law and the ascertainment of true things. 
The first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two simple and wise ; hence there are two forms 
of the Law. The first could o.ily with difficulty understand 
the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them, but those between them easily understood and 
observed them.”‘ Here the purport of Gautama’s reply is 
that Parsva’s was a mere religious order, while Mahavira’s 
was not only a religious order, but also a distinct school of 
thought. 

III. If neither FSrsva nor any one among his followers . 
were the philosophic predecessor of Mabavira, who then was 
w there in India who might be honoured with 

llahffriras pfailo- ° 

“^l^pradeoemorwM that name ? The reply must go against the 
Jaina tradition which represents GoSsla as a 
disciple o! Mahsvira. We have sought* to show that Go^la was 
the one among bis many predecessors or elder contemporaries 
with whom he was most intimately associated for a number 
of years. 

In connection with the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas 
these are the three important questions; 

Tiwee qneiitioMM. How was it that there were originally two 

to tfio 000l68iA8* " * 

ticai vt the Higaptha Orders instead of one ? When were 

VDUWetB, the two amalgamated into one, to be sepa- 

rated again after Mah&vira’s death ? What 
benefit did the followers of PSrsva derive from sudh an 
amalgamation ? 


We may attempt to apswer these questions by assuming 
that Mahsvira, after undergoing Parsva’s diseipline for a year 
joined the Ajivikas, who, as we saw, cultivated a high sense 
of dignity and independence. This naturally brought him 


Jaino-gStras', Pari 2, pp, 122.}28. 
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jDto close contact With Go^la whose biological speoulations 
created a sensation in the eonntry. There is evidence enough 
thnt bin naturalistic researches were, soon followed by others 
upon social and moral problems of varied description. In 
religious circles the burning questions of the day were: Is 
there any moral justification for killing living beings P Can 
we, cn the other hand, literally avoid, while we live, the act 
of killing ? And what is the proper way of dealing with those 
fellow beings who sin against society and morals ? 

Although the religious bodies did not all actually keep to 
a vegetarian diet, it was recognised universally that every 
object of nature should be handled gently and treated with 
the utmost tenderness. As Bnddha expressed it, “Living 
beings are all desirous of happiness,” “ all are ahraid of the 
rod, all fear death.. Thus, comparing oneself with others, 
one should cease from the act of hurting or killing.” 

In order to avoid killing, sCme of the hermits used to sub- 
sist upon the flesh of animals which had died. There were 
a few others, the Hatthi T^pasas,^ for instance, who with A 
view to lessening the slaughter of living beings,, killed for food 
raoh year one elephant instead of destreying many lives daily 
.and hourly. 

It is from GoiS&la that Mahsvira first learni^ to think 
philosophically as it was afterwards mainly in opposing this 
teacher’s deterministic theory that he was led gradually to the 
discovery of nine, categories (nava tattva). The opposition led 
to the severance of the tie that bound them for a period of six 
years. We do nat know by what name Mahavira was known 
during the time when he associated himself with the Ajivikas* or 
Maskarins. Subsequently he assumed his old epithet Kigaiatha, 
though he did not actually go back to PSrsva’s order, The 
epithet proved very useful to him owing to the popularity which 
the Niganthas of the old order had so long enjoyed. 

> satr»-xritiiSs», n, e, sa, 
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When in course of time Mahavira succeeded in founding 
a new Niga^tha order and in organising it partly after the 
model of the Ajlvikas and partly after that of Parsva’s fol- 
lowers, some sort of distinction between the two orders became 
inevitable. It is implied in the dialogue between Udaka and 
Gautama * that the followers of PSrsva were known as Niga^itha 
Kumara-puttas, Avhile Mahavira’s disciples were known as 
Niga]}.tha Ifata-puttas.® Thus we can see how two rival orders 
arose. 

Whilst the intellectual superiority of the new order was 
throwing the old order into the shade, the adherents of the 
latter were compelled to think of some way of maintaining 
their existence and prestige. Obviously the best means was 
not rivalry, but reconciliation. The dialogue between Kesi 
and Gautama in the IJttarMhyayana siltra shows that there 
was 8 time when Parsva’s followers u^ere contemplating an 
amalgamation of the two orders. Kesi was perhaps the 
Nigautha of the old order who is designated by Buddha as 
Digha-tapassi. If so, the Digha-tapassi-sutta belongs to a 
time when the two orders were actually amalgamated into 
one school of philosophy. The PSsadika and S3>magama suttas 
again take us to a time when, soon after MahSrVira’s death, his 
disciples were divided into two contending parties. However, 
the benefit which PSr^va’s followers derived from the 
amalgamation was the philosophy of the new school. 

IV, The Eiriyam of Mahavira, in common with the 
vibhajja-vada of the Buddha, denotes a 
KjrJyam?****’*' doctrine which is diametrically opposed 

to Akiriyam, aqd also sharply distinguish- 
able from Amianam or Yioikiccha and Vinayam or 

' sst(is-iTit*8g»> n.'7. 

* In the Buddhist records (AiiguttBTa.nikays, III. 388 , Snmahgala-VUasfnl, I. ISOUBS) 
the Biga^thas are alluded to as recluses of ** the red olase " (lohitSbbijati), also ae “ those 
with one garment ” (ekasataks). ^he term Wearers of white clothes (odstavasana or 
fretanhaias) is applied to the lay adherents of the JLjiTikas. 
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Sllabbatam. In a pa&sa,ge the Satra-KntSijga* we read that 
the upholders of this doctrine gaining a true view of the world, 
maintain that misery is caused by oneself, and not by 
others — time, providence, fate, chance or soul (sayaiiikadata 
i^annakadam ca dukkhaih). Liberation is obtainable by 
knowledge and good conduct (vij ja-caranam pamolckham . Thus 
they teach a path which is conducive to man’s moral and in- 
tellectual progress. They declare the world of generation to be 
eternal (sasaya), because beings live in it for ever and ever, and 
because sinners are subject to repeated births and deaths. 

Again, while recognising the inflexibility of the law of 
action, the Kriyavadins maintain that fools are unable to stop 
the coarse of their evil actions by actions which are equally 
evil. The wise saints can arrest the course of evil only by 
abstaining from all wrong-doing.^ For they believe that those 
who have overcome greed (lobha) and are contented, cannot 
commit sin ; they are indeed wise and happy. 

Averse to slaughter of life, they neither kill nor incite 
others to kill. Keeping always the senses under control, these 
pious men become heroes, armed Avith the weapon of knowledge. 
A Kriyavadin regards all beings, large and small, and the 
whole world as like to himself. He comprehends the immen- 
sity of the universe, and thus awakened he guards himself 
among the careless or unguarded. 

He who knows himself and the world, who knows the 
nature of man’s future existences and immortality, who knows 
what is eternal and what is not, and so forth, aloue is entitled to 
expound the Kriyavada, since he is unattached to the pleasures 
of the senses, free from desires as to life and death, and self- 
controlled. 

It is not easy to elicit from this verbose and obscure passage 
any clear-out definition of Kiriyam. However, in attempting 


> Salra.EritabgB, 1. 18. 11-28. 

* kavuiuujS kamma khavothti bais, akamma^A kamma kkareikli dlilni. 
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a definition of this significant term vre shall do well first to 
consider the light in which Buddha viewed the doctrine of his 
predecessor. 


V. The Tayoho-ethical aspect of Kinyam. 


Buddha, in agreement with Mahavlra and contrary to th'e 
deterministic theory of Gosala, expounded the doctrine of 
Karma, dynamism, or the moral effect of manly strength. It 
was again following his predecessor that 
BuMha Buddha judged Gosala’s to be the worst of 

all doctrines, subversive of the ground for 
all moral distinctions, responsibilities and freedom.^ 


Besides this hostile attitude towards Gosala’s fatalistic 

« 

doctrine, Mahavlra and' Buddha had n^any points in common. 
They were, for instance, both nobles by birth, and came of two 
republican clans. They classified the philosophers of their 
time as unmoral metaphysicians, ignorant eel-wriggling sceptic^ 
and selfish pleasure-seeking moralists They pursued neither 
a dogmatic nor a sceptical method of investigation. And yet 
Buddha often appears to think that his doctrine of causal 
genesis (paticca-samuppada) was in some way antagonistic to 
Mahavira’s dyn amis tic philosophy or doctrine of free-will 
activity. 


Buddha understood that MahSvira, in opposition to current 
beliefs that our happiness and misery are caused by others— 
determined wholly and solely by external 
taWonandoriWam^f factors and Conditions — formulated a new 
Mahaviraadootnne. ^jj^ory, namely, that they are caused by the 

individual agent of our free-will. That our weal and ill are 
conditioned solely by or dependent upon external causes is one 
extreme, and by opposing to this a new individualistic theory, 


' Adguttara’mkaya, I. 173.174, 286-287; UrSsaga DoaSo, VI. 166; VII. 196-200; 
“ HahSTiraam dhattinia-pa^yatti ; atthi ufPiSnc iva...j4ya parakkame iva, aniyayfi aabbv 
bhav«,” 


49 
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MahSvlra raa to the other extreme, neither of which can a 
man of true insight reasonably accept.^ 

Buddha is right in ascribing to Mahavira the individualist 
position above-mentioned. His expression in the original is 
practically identical with the Jaina affirmation in the Sutra- 
Kritaiiga.* It must be noted here that this particular Jaina 
text contains several disconnected passages where, according 
to the testimony of Sudharman, Mahavira, like his successor 
Buddha, throws into clear relief the contrast between existing 
philosophical notions and his own theory. And important 
as they are, these passages can be rendered intelligible only 
when wo consider them in reference to those individual 
theorisers to whom they actually apply. 


Birst, with I’egard to ancient Vedic thinkers, Mahavira said : 
“ Some of the seers thought that the world has been created and 
„ , . . , , , is governed by the gods ; others by Brahms, 

of pra-jama and con- Some of them have ascribed to the hand of 

tonjporarj' pliiloso- ,, 

phers fiom tho stand- Isvara, the muiidane Lord, the creation of 
point of his ethics, universe of beings and things, with its 

manifold vicissitudes ,* in the opinion of others, this phenomenal 
world is but the outcome or gradual manifestation of primitive 
undifferentiated matter (pahsna = pradhSna). Some main- 
tain that the world emanates from a self -existent being j 
its origin is spontaneous and it appears to be non-eternal and 
unreal because of the illusion (msys) throivn over man’s 


mind by Death- (MSra) ; according to the view of others, 
the world is produced from a primeval germ,— -the original 
solar body. 


' Ahguhtara-nikSya, Jir, 440 ; “ Abhabbo ditthisampanao pnggalo 8ayaihkatai& tnlcha- 
dnkkhaib pacoSganhuib, abhabbo di^hisampanno puggalo pamifikataik ankhi^dbkkhaift 
paocsgantum." 0/. Saiiiyutta, H 28. fF. We aro indebted to Dr, V. H, Bode^foriheae 
valuable references. Of, •Pe^fcopadesa, opening paragraphs, “Sayaib katai& paraift 
katanti„,eta, dve ants.” 

Pali— SayaiJikataifi 8ukha;dnkkhaifi, (na) paraiAkataiii snkba-dakkhaiii. Prakrit— 
sayaibkadaifi ^aniiakai|aiit ca dukkbadi. 
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1 do not, however, see how these cosmological speculations 
can afford a rational, clear and distinct theory of misery or 
its origin and cessation.”^ 

Secondly, as to Post-Vedic thinkers Yajnavalkya and 
Uddalaka), we are told : Some of the philosophers postulate 
these five gross elements — earth, water, fire, air and ether — as 
the five roots of things. It is from them that another — the in- 
telligent principle or soul — arises, inasmuch as on the dissolu- 
tion of the body living beings cease to exist. However, as the 
earth, though it is hut one mass, presents manifold forms so 
the intelligent principle appears under various forms or mani- 
fests itself in varying degrees of development. 

Such is the pantheistic view of some teachers, which, 
verging as it does upon materialism, fails to explain how 
and why an individual wrong-doer should suffer pain due 
to his iniquities.”® 

And lastly, among his elder contemporaries, Puraiia 
Kassapa was evidently the first object of Mahavira’s attack : 

“ There is a class of philosophers who maintain that when a 
man acts or causes others to act, it is not his soul which acts 
or causes to act. But how can those who hold such an opinion 
account for the moral distinctions as known in our daily 
experience ?”® 

“ There is another class of philosophers (say, the Katya- 
yanas) who regard five elements as the five permanent substrata 
of change. To these they also add soul as the sixth substance. 
What is, is imperishable,— eternally existent ; nothing comes 
out of'nothing. On these grounds they who make a hard and 
fast distinction between mind and body, view life and death as a 
Trind of recurrent mechanical combipation (samav3ya) and 
separation of the elements of existence. The moral inference 

* Satra-KritSAga, 1. 1. 3. 5.9, See for liteml tranSUitioo, Jacobi's Jaina-saia?aB, Part 2, 
pp. 244.245. 

» Ibid, 1. 1. 1. 7-lC. 

» a%d, 1. 1. 1. 18. 
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drawn from these delusive metaphysical arguments i? that 
whether a man buys or causes to buy, kills or causes to kill', 
he does not thereby commit any sin.”' 

“ There is a third class of philosophers (say, the Ke^k^m- 
balins) who oppose to the dualist or pluralist doctrine above 
mentioned a theory which goes to identify the mental with the 
corporeal. They maintain that the real is always a living 
whole, — an individual who comes into existence from the 
union of four or five elements and passes out of existence 
after death. Life ends here, there is no world beyond, 
say they. Thus these murderers teach men to kill, slay, burn, 
cook, cut and destroy. Denying the hereafter and the efBcacy 
of all social institutions founded upon beliefs in the 
future existence of man, the annihilationists cannot inform 
us whether an action is good or bad, virtuous or viciojis, 
well-done or otherwise, whether it is in man’s power 
to reach perfection or not, or whether there is a heaven 
or a hell.^’* 

“ The Maskarins or Eatalists are the next to be considered. 
They represent a class of philosophers who admit that there 
are infinite numbers and grades of concrete existents, — of 
living beings who, as individuals, experience pleasure and 
pain and pass by death from one state of existence to another 
which is better, equal or worse, but they deny that our happi* 
ness and misery, weal and ill, are caused by us individually or 
determined by any other cause except what they term .fate or 
necessity (niyai). All things are pre-arranged by -nature and 
unalterably fixed. Some beings are capable of bodily, move- 
ment, others not ; it depends upon certain conditions whethe]p 
they are in the one state or in the other (sai^gai). Proceed- 
ing from these erroneous notions, they deny all exertion, 

•struggle, power, vigour or nianly strength • Those who boldly 

? ^ 

* Satra-KritBilga,' 1. 1. 1. 16 j IL 1. 22-24. 

•ni«d,Li.iU2, n,i. 16-1?. 
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preolaim these opinions are really deluded; They, too, cannot 
account for moral distinctions.”' 

‘‘'There are yet again a class of philosophers^ Who maintain 
that the soul has power to attain the^ highest state of purity 
or sinlessness, but just as distilled water may again be defiled 
on coming into contact with impurities, so may be the soul 
defiled by pleasant excitement or hate. In upholding such a 
view these philosophers really deny the possibility of the soul 
attaining an undecaying or immaterial condition (nijjara) 
within its living experience, and final release (moksa) after 
death. They betray, in other words, just their faulty notion 
of immortality here and hereafter.”® 

“The philosophers hitherto considered differ from one 
another in intellect, will, character, opinion, taste, undertak- 
ings and plans, but their views in their moral effect are the 
same, being actuated by the same motive, prompted by the 
same unmoral sentiments. We may take for instance the views 
of Parana Kassapa and GoiSgJa Mahkhaliputta. The former 
denies causation in that he denies activity on the part of soul ; 
the latter, on the other hand, assigns fate as the cause of 
everything. What is the difference between the two, in so far 
as the moral bearings of their doctrines are concerned ? When 
these philosophers are judged from the ethical standpoint of 
a Kriyavadin, all appear in one sense or another as so many 
unmoral metaphysicians — (akriyavSdins )." * 

“ Those who, besides unmoral metaphysicians, are in some 
way opposed to a Kriyavadin are the sceptics and moralists. 
The former, ignorant as they are, do not themselves apprehend 
truth, how then can they teach it to others P To follow their 
lead is ' to be as a man who has lost his way in a strange 


* SStra>Xri|jBA(ta) 1. 1. S. 1-5 , 1, 1. 4. 8-0 , II. 1. 32 ; UvStaga DobBo, VI. 166. 

* AocMirding toSlUftlca, they are the follpweis of 6o£Bla and later Jaina TraSitSikae. 
> Satra-KritShga, 1. 1. 3. 11. 

* Jhid, II. 1. 30.; .II, 1. 34 j SthSnllKiBa, IV. 4. 
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Pleasures and amusements are not able to help or save me. 
They are one thing, and I am another ; they are foreign to my 
real being. Even the friends and relations who are more 
intimately connected with me cannot experience, still less 
take upon themselves, the pains I actually undergo. That is to 
say, as an individual a man is burn, as an individual he dies, 
as an individual again he deceases ‘from one state of existence 
to be reborn into another. The ‘passions, consciousness, 
intellect, perceptions and impressions ’ of a man belong to him 
exclusively.”' 

If we compare these expressions of MahSvira word for 
word with those of Buddha, it is hardly possible for us to 
detect any difference between their opinions. Eor Buddha, 
too, declared that evil is done by oneself, born of oneself, pro- 
duced from oneself, affects oneself, and that while self is the 
lord of self, there is no other lord but self.^ In the same vein 
he instructed Ananda to be zealous in his own behalf and to 
devote himself to his own good.* The question then arises, 
where lies the real point of difference between their views ? 

We must first examine the Buddhist fragment — the Beva- 
daha sutta of the Majjhima — where Buddha sharply criticises 
the ethical position of Mahavira, as represent- 
the ed after his death by his disciples, the Nigan- 

“e “of t^ias.* This dialogue throws some light upon 

Nijativstia anti Kriys. Signification of Maluivira’s terse expres- 
sion : “ Fools cannot annihilate works by 

works ; the wise can annihilate works by abstaining from 
wbrks.”® 

Buddha says to the Nigauthas, “Are you, friends, of this 
opinion, is it your view: Whatever a living individual 

* Sutra-KfitaAga, II. 1. 31 ; II. 33-41. 

’ Atto-vagga, Dhammapada. 

* Bhys narids’ Buddhiets Snttas, p, 91. 

Maj]hitna>ni1caya, II 21S 

'» Sfittra-KfitSAga, I. la 16 { “Na kammanS Jcamwa khereiAtf bftla, akammapS kamiqa 
kk^raiiiti dhiro,” 
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.experiences in this life, whether it be pleasant or painful or 
neither pleasant-nor-painful, all that is predestined by fate, due 
.to works of a previous life. Because of the exhaustion of former 
.works through austerities, and because of the abstention from 
new works (there is) arrest of the influx of sin in future. 
Because of hat, the extinction of karma. Because of tliat, 
the extinction of pain. Because of that, the extinction of 
misery. Thus the entire body of ill perishes 

The latter replying in the affirmative, Buddha goes on,* 
“ You admit, then, that our pleasure add pain, happiness and 
misery, depend in part upon fate or actions of tke past exist* 
-ence and in part upon free-will activities of the present life ?” 

The reply being in the affirmative, "If so, I must 
ask • you, Do you positively know whether you, as pre- 
sent individuals, had existed in the past or not ? 
Whether you had committed such and such sins or not ? Have 
you any definite idea of the quantvm of pain already exhaust- 
ed, or of the qmntum of pain still to be exhausted, or of the 
quantum of pain which being exhausted, the entire 
Body of ill will be exhausted ? Ahjove all, are you 
acquainted, with any right method of avoiding all that is evil 
in the negative and of performing all that is good ? 

The answer being, " No ’* " If not, then how can you 

maintain your premises I also should like to know from 

you, my good Nigaijthas, if you intend so to change the course 
of action by means of your initial effort and vigorous exertion 
that it should produce its result in the future instead of at 

present, and vioe ” , 

The answer being still in the negative, " If not, where 
then is the utility of your energetic moral efforts ?’* ’ 

* ** Taib kiftoftyaA poriBa-pnggalo pailsaifiTedeU .... gabbaiS tain pabbekata>hetn ; iti 
p3rai}8narii kammSnaiii tapasS yyanti-bbSTS, pavSnaib kammanaifi akatapa, Syatidi anavaa. 
aavo; Syatim anavaeBarS kammakkfaaro ; kampiakkhayS dnkkhakkhayo, dukkhakkbaya 
TedanSkkbayo, vedanSkkhayS aabba.i& dukkbaiii nijit^naA bhaviaBatUi ?” 

■ The traoBlaUon of folloifing paragraph! of the diBOonrBe la not li'tenl owing to the 
great lengtU of the original ; and the Buhttanoe only haa been given. 
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The sceptic Buddha at last concludes by saying : “ If it 
be true that living beings experience pleasure and pain ais 
predetermined by- actions of their past lives, then the Nigaij,* 
thas must have been all great sinners formerly in that they 
now undergo such painful austerities. Or if it be true that 
living beings experience pleasure and pain according as they 
are created by a God, then the Nigaiithas must have been 
created by a wicked God (papakena Issarena). Or if living 
beings be happy or miserable because of the species (sangati) 
to which they belong, then the Niganthas must have been of 
a very low species ; or if because of their mentality (abhijati) 
then they must have been persons of the worst possible 
mental type, etc,, etc.”* 

In accordance with Mahavlra’s view I am not, as a think* 
ing subject, wholly and solely the maker of my moral being, 
but I am partly a creature of circumstances. This important 
point is well brought out in a passage »oE the Sutra-kritShga 
where Mahavira, in criticising Goi§ala’s doctrine, declares that 
“ things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tiou.”^ The proposition is significant. It illustrates his 
antinomian theory (syad vada) that has its full play 
throughout Eriya-vada. It may be that in one sense, look* 
ing from one poini of view, A is B. It may be that in 
another sense, looking from another point of view, A is 
not*B. It may be that looking from a' third point of view, 
A is both B and not-B, and so forth. In other words, the 
Dynamism of Mahavira leaves room enough for determinism, 
or the hypothesis of time, providence, nature, chance. 

'FI. The biological and peyohological aapecte of Kirigam. 

There are things which are determined, and there are 
things which are n6t*determined (niyayaniyayani saihtaih).”* 

* Majjhima-nildtjra, II. 216-S22. abh^ti=jivwvarita (Mbh. XII. 27S. 88). 

* Saiim.Xrita&g;a, I. 1, 8. 4. (Jufobi'a traiulftiion). 

> Ibtd, I. L 2. A 

SO 
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¥ollowing the commentators Prof. Jacobi translates it — 

“ Things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exey- 
tion.” But keeping to the actual words of the commentators, 
we must interpret the dictum as meaning that “ our happiness 
and misery are wrought partly by fate, soul, time, God or 
nature, and can be regulated partly by our personality or 
3nauly strength.”' This shows that in the view of Mahavira, 
as later in the view of ICanada, we are in some respects bound 
and in some respects free. Here Mahftvira appears to be in 
sharp antagonism with Gosala. 

But the supposed antagonism between the two thinkers 
„„ , , may easily break down the moment the 

historian can prove that it rests upon a 
difference of standpoints. This Indngs us to Mahavira’s 
important category of Jim, a term which we take to denote 
the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. 

Gosftla also taught that all living beings experience 
pleasure and pain, each individually. But MahSvlra differed 
from Gosala in teaching that the sole determining factor of 
our entire existence is not fate or anything of the kind but 
the individual agent of our free will. A dialogue in the 
UvSsaga Da.sao® embodies MahSvIra’s moral contention raised 
against Gosala’s fatalism or denial of free-will activities. 

Mahftvira asks Saddaluputta, a lay ad herent of Go^Sla, 
who was a rich potter, “ Roav is this pot made ? Is it made 
by dint of exertion and manly strength or without them ?” 
The latter replies : “ It is made without them, because, 
according to our master’s view, there is no such thing as 
exertion or manly strength, everything being unalterably 
fixed.’,’ “ Supposing, Saddaluputta, some one of your men 
should behave in an improper manner, how would you deal 
with him ?” “ I would punish him as severely as I could or 

‘ “ Kiiiioicl iiiyati'liritain ca pnrn!fa-kS 18 lTava-srabhSva..ka):m 8 d{-l(Ti'i<an tatra kathai^cit 
sQkha dukkhSdel) purv«a.kara<skdhyaUatk apyaSriyate," 

* HCeriilo’s Cvutiaga DnaSo, VII. 19t).200. 
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should.’’ Thereupon Mahsvfra retorts : “ But what moral 
reason have you for doing so, when, as you say, there is no 
such thing as exertion or manly strength, but all things are 
unalterably fixed ? According to your belief, the man 
behaved in such a manner because he could not help it, ruled 
as he was by an overpowering fate.” 

It is difficult even to imagine fhat GosSla really intended 
to bring arts such as pot-making within the operations of the 
laws of fate. It is likewise difficult to think that he actually 
goSswb Determimam meant to deny all moral distinctions, respon- 
noHo”“of®freedL‘‘of sibilities and freedom as enunciated by HahS- 
the will, nor did Mahs. vira himself. On a close examination of his 

vIra’B dynamism alto- 

gether set aside the doctriue as a whole, we cau soon discover that 

rule of fate. 

his determinism did not exclude Mahavlra’s 
notion of freedom of the ivill, just ns, on the other hand, Maha- 
vlra’s Dynamistio philosophy did not altogether set aside 
Qo^la’s rule of fate. They are complementary, one being 
imperfect and unintelligible without the other. We conceive 
nevertheless that in attempting to banish the possibilities of 
chance from the world of fact, and of belief and reason, Go^la 
carried his determinism rather too far, and that in consequence 
he confused or at least did not keep quite distinct the two 
standpoints — the biological and psychological, or the physical 
and ethical. Accordingly the task which Gosala had left for 
his immediate successor was to draw a sharp distinction 
between these standpoints by employing the sober method of 
analysis of the laws of action (Karma) and their effects in the 
world of experience. 

The problem was discussed by Buddha' also. The three 
Uosnia, MahS7irtt teachers handled it differently and found a 
?Sa different solution. Go^la set himself to show 

paychoiogioai, w w jiying individuals and in common 

standpoint. rest of sentient existence, are acted 

upon by various natural causes and manifold external 
conditions. The main object of Mahavira was to determine 
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how we, as living individuals and thinking aubjeots, 
are both acted upon and capable of acting of our own accord. 
Buddha sought to show how we, as rational beings, can act 
according to the laws or principles of reason itself. That is to 
say, the main standpoint of Gosala was biological or objective, 
that of Mahavira both objective and subjective, and that of 
'Bhddha psychological or subjective. 

The following argument will perhaps give some support to 
these general observations. As we know, Go^ala, Mahavira 
, , . „ and Buddha, in common with the Moralists, 

Threefold dmeion of a • • 

actioha into deed, word, followed a threefold divisiion of actions into 
and thought. Deed, Word and Thought, or into Thought, 

Word and Deed. The same threefold division is to be found in 
the existing Zend-Avesta, but there is as yet no proof that 
anyone of them borrowed it from the ancient Persians. There is, 
on the other hand, sufficient evidence to prove that Go^la laid 
stress mainly upon Deed and Word, Thought being to him a 
mere half action (upaddhakamma)^ ; that Mahavira laid almost 
equal stress upon the three— Deed, Word and Thought, while 
the whole emphasis was laid by Buddha upon Thought (mano- 
kamma),^ his very definition of action being volition (cetana 
vadami kammaih).^ 

Mahavira laid almost equal stress upon Deed, Word and 
Thought. This point is so important that if we loose sight of 
it we are apt to ignore half the slgnihcance of Kiriyam and 
the whole of the significance of Mahavira’s psychology and 
ethics. In order to establish it, we may separately examine 
two lines of evidence, the Jaina and the Buddhist. In "the 
first place, the Jaina Satra-Ejpitaipga preserves a dialogue 
where Adda, a disciple of Mahavira, discusses a view put 
into the mouth of the Buddhists: “If a savage thrusts 


' Dlgha^nikUya, 1, S4, 

* MajiMma-nikaya, 111. 3, 7.^ 

* Mgaitara, ITT, p. 416. <7/. ITn. Bhyi Davidt’ *' Buddhist Fayohology," p. 08. 
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a spit through the side of a granary, mistaking it for a man ; 
or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it,- hd 
will be guilty of murder.” “ If a savage puts a man on a spit 
and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary ; 
or a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of 
murder.” “ If anybody thrusts a spit through a man or a baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, puts him on the 
fire and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to 
breakfast upon.” Adda, then, turns upon the Buddhists with 
this powerful argument : “ Well-controlled men cannot accept 
your denial of guilt incurred by (unintentional) doing harm to 

living beings It is impossible to mistake a fragment of the 

granary for a man ; only an unworthy man can say it. How can 
the idea of a man be produced by a fragment of the granary ? 

Even to utter this is an untmth They kill a fattened 

sheep, and prepare food for the sake of a particular person ; 
they season the meat with salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. 
You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 
who say that partaking heartily of this meat you are not soiled 

by sin In compassion to all beings, the seers, the Jfiftti- 

putras, avoid what is sinful ; afraid of it, they abstain from 
food specially prepared for them.’” 

The same text contains a few other passages in which the 
KriyavSdin view is contrasted apparently with the Buddhist 
view of delicts and crimes. We learn from one of them that 
for a KjpiySvadin “ He who intends to kill a living being, but 
does not do it by an act of his body, and who unknowingly kills 
one, both are affected by that act through a slight contact with 
it only, but the demerit in their case is not fully developed.”® 

And in the second place, the Buddhist Upali-sutta records 
that of the three .measures of sin and crime, the bodily (Kaya- 
daoda) had greater weight with MahSvIra than either the vocal 
or the mental, while that which weighed heaviest for Buddha 

' Jacobi'B Jaina-sOtraB, Pact 2, pp. 414.416 , ef, ibidy I. 1. a 28. ^ 

' Ibid, p. 242, 
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was the mental. “ Even in his coming and going a Nigai?,tha 
is apt to cause the slaughter of many animalcules. What 
does Nigaiitha NStaputta consider to be the moral consequence 
of such an act ?” When this question was pressed home by 
Buddha ^o UpSli, then a lay disciple of Mahavira, the latter 
replied : “ Our master does not attach the notion of any great 
sin to an unintentional (unavoidable) act, but only to an act 
which is intentional.” “Then you see, Upali, the main 
determining factor of an act is the volition, motive or intention 
(cetana).”^ 

The most important of Buddhist documents to consider as 
to the doctrine of Kiriydih is the Maha-Saocaka-sutta in 
which the practice of the Ajivikas has been contrasted with 
that of the Buddhists as follows: “Whereas the former 
deVote themselves to culture of .the body, neglecting culture 
of the mind, the lat..er devote themselves to culture of the 
mind, neglecting culture of the body.” Sacoaka clearly 
implies that the followers of Mahavira cultivate equally 
both the modes of self -training on the ground that which 
affects the body, affects the mind, and vice oersd (kayanvayam 
cittam hoti, cittanvayo kayo hoti).* 

We can easily understand from this that the theory of 
interaction of mind and body was the physio-psychological 
ground by which Mahavira sought to justify austerities in 
religious practice, bodily restraints in daily life, and corporeal 
punishment in criminal justice. 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What are 
the things which depend on fate, necessity, time, provideftoe, 
'nature and the like? Which are determined by natural 
causes and general conditions of existence ? 
detoSrinisw and what are again the things which are not 

jy pare?*”** determined in a similar way ? Mahavira’s 

answers may be summed up in the modern 
expression, that there is physical determinism. He agreed with 

‘ Hiijihima>nik3ya, 1. 377. • ' Ihtd, I. 237>288. 
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Gosala in many respects. Eor instance, he accepted the classi 
fications of living beings and things as given by the latter. 
He too believed that there is no matter unformed, nothing in 
nature which is dead. It was readily granted by him that our 
duration of life, physical formation,' number of sense-faculties, 
certain mental qualities and tendencies and intellectual and 
spiritual powers depend upon the species or types of existence 
(saugati) to which we belong ; that nature (sabhava) implants 
in our breast certain passions and emotions ‘which develop as 
we grow up, or Uiat as we advance in life we pass through 
many ups and downs, experience many agitations of passion ; 
as in the life of a finite individual, so in the life of the wdiole, 
the duration of existence is limited, the duration of the world 
as a whole is marked hy periods which succeed each other 
alternately and uniformly, showing the predominance of good 
{sii, corresponding in some way to love of Empedocles) over 
evil (jtHdt,, corresponding to Hate), on the predominance of evil 
over good, on the equipoise of both in an ascending or a 
descending, a progressive or a retrogressive (utsarpiiji and 
avaaarpini) order ^ ; and so forth. 

The one point which Gosala left in obscurity and which 
Mahavira and Buddha brought into prominence was that soul 
or mind is in its nature supremely white or absolutely pure. 
The various pleasures and amusements, passions and emotions, 
thoughts and impressions which stain it with this or that, 
colour, give to it this or that habit and disposition, are quite 
foreign (agantiika) to its nature The realm of soul is in 
other words the realm of absolute bliss." The soul is not only 
open to the influx of sin, but also has that peculiar capacity 
of its own by which it can regain its native purity by shaking 
off all alien elements. There, indeed lies the scope for our 
manly strength, the value of education, nay, the fouudation 

' SUtra-KrltafiKft, Tf. 3. 87. 

Jaina-eQiras, Port 2, p. 227 t.: Heart of Jainisni, pp. 272-276. 

IAa]]hiina.iiikaya. I. 36; 11.31.36; 1.483. 
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of our whole moral freedom. For it is iu resisting and rising 
superior by the goodness and wisdom of the soul to all natural 
forces and tendencies, passions and emotions, that we build up 
our moral self, and attain immortal life. This doctrine of 
soul belongs historically to Yajnavalkya, whom Buddha seems 
to have esteemed as the upholder of KiriySvada.' 

VIT. The i^temalogical aspect of Kiriyam, 

As we have seen, the Bhagabatl Sutra attributes the separa- 
tion of Gosala and Mahavira to a doctrinal difference, while the 
former maintained that there is nothing in nature without life, 
no matter uuformed, the latter contended that there are certain 
things which do not strictly come under the category of life 
(ilva). This contention on the part oi Mahs,- 
Ajiva: its aigniBcn- vira may perhaps be interpreted in two ways : 

either (1) that Mahavira tided to modify 
Gosala’s general hylozoistic theory by pointing out that there 
is as a matter of fact death for every living individual ; or 
(2) that he implied that there are besides the objects of nature 
or others which are of a purely subjective origin. Accept- 
ing one or other of these two interpretations, we see that 
whereas for GosSla the category was just one, that of Jiva, for 
Mahavira the categories w^ere two, that of Jiva and that of 
Ajiva. This was an advance on the part of the latter. We 
propose here to take the category of Ajiva to denote the 
epistemological aspect of Kiriyam, as dist'nguished from the 
biological and physical aspects. 

The first thing which Mahavira was anxious to do in con- 
nexion with his theory of knowledge was to see clearly wbiat 
the problems of knowledge are. He seems 
knowledge, to have felt in common with Buddha that 

the question could be settled only by first 
settling what cannot be the problems of knowledge. 


* M;ajjhinia.vikSya 1. 86 ; II. 81-86 ; I, 488, 
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So far as this lat,ter question .vas Qoncerne^j &o scej|ic 
Safimya had already .suggested the linos of ii’s a^s'vrer.. . The 
SafliaTa MaMvim - Questions .'A'lth regaird to winch Samoya sus- 
d Buddha. pended judgment. Were in fact the questions 

to be excluded, from ,, the Jiruhlems of knpAvledge. , Is^the jpo^ld, 
eternal, pr .is ^it ' non -eternal .? it ^ hpth eteyn^l and-pon- 

eternal, or js it neither .eternal noK, nop-e|;ernaJ,^ l.s t^pjT^fpj^ld 

after a^olnte, i fftco 

tq^ac^ ^y’a seer, cpm.^,re^hendp4‘h^ a,philoso^heri^,,p,^}jt ,9^1# 

1i»P8^Ie; 64t,TOi.'“FiisS‘^ .-.jij'ft? 

pmilar qnestiqus .that S^anjaya r^|p^^ed,|;o,.j^,qt forth any affirma- 
tive p|>j9p9sitio]a-, ,n T^oj^^oj^d pfror |ie499nteh,jied himself ^'tviidbi the 
four famo,us.nqgati^e4r9^S^|^n8,-; 4^^'n4B.,vA,.j?, 



frpin,, these. a|^er|i^iijy.pq jyou ,^e ]p,d.,tq eri;^,:? 
world 
a® 


JLUAQ UV/ \7J4.W3,^VV» ,VV UVf Oll-U tVMI VT.C?lATJJUOUl UUt9U 

thus qiner in their .opinions and profess .\their dogmas without 
reason. ® And. these were precisely .the questions wJnoh 

LjJy, J-’ . .ie'.Muoi,jv )j «jIi;. r'' , i * '.''’iv- ■' ';■, 

Bndd,ba regarded as unthinkable (acinteyySm) on the ground 


apodeibtic certainty.^ . , , s or - 

s. i'i ll) VJij’ifint e,'5s 'tjcI i>> ". 


‘ 0iftl.B.n,pp. 39-40 : 76. . . . ., . ..... 

1 ■! ■■ .yi: r..-. i.-h^^dohi* 

VTiwehim'ftuSjrirdA'iu jijMiS’,'’ ’f Jad^i'a ttM^atipni) 


A&guttara-nik&yai XI. p. 80. 
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otfier respect, at least in attitude. For the cowardly manner 
in which Sanjaya tried to evade them shows that he did not 
himself feel certain whether error lay on his side or on that of 
others. As a successor and younger contemporary of Sanjaya, 
Mahavira’s position was somewhat better, something inter- 
mediate between that of an ignorant sceptic and that of an 
enlightened philosopher of the critical school. His was the 
standpoint of the antimonian (syadvadin), who is represented by 
later Jaina writers^ and Buddhist SarvSstivadins (Syadvadins) 
of the 3rd century B.C.® in the following manner : If he has 
to answer any questions touching “ matters of fact,*’ he should 
answer them by saying, contrary to both a 
dogmatist and a sceptic : ‘‘It may be that 
in one sense, looking from one point of view, A is B. It may 
be that in another sense, looking from another point of view, 
A is not-B. It may again be that looking from a third point 
of view, A is both B and not-B. It may equally be that when 
viewed from a fourth point of view, A is neither B nor not-B.” 

It is then clear that in the view of MabSvira and Buddha 
metaphysics could not be a science, and also that the sceptic 
Sanjaya had prepared the way for both of them. Prof. Jacobi 
thought that in opposition to the Agnosticism of Sanjaya, 
MahSiVlra has established the SySdvada.” Besides Gosala, 
Bahjaya is a great land-mark in the development of the 
philosophy of Mahavira and Buddha. It is remarkable 
that Sariputta, formerly the chief disciple of Safljaya, the 
founder of the sceptical school, became later the, chief 
disciple of Buddha, the founder of the analytical schocl, — a 
fact which Prof. Jacobi was the first to emphasize, and which 
has almost the same force as Kant’s famous dictum' that the 


'.Bee Syadvlda-matijarlj Sapte-bhafigi-taraAgrini ; Bhaudarkar’e Beporli for 1883.54, 
p. 96 t. ; ^ JaooWe Jaina-eutras, XXVil-lf XIX . “ SySd asti j eySd nSaU j eySd aeti ndati ; 
eySd avaktayya^ ; sySd asti araktayyab ; tySd ussti aVakiiayya^) ; eyfid aeti nSsId avakta- 
yyiOf." 

* KatiiSyatthn. I. 6. 66 68. 
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sceptic is the true school master to lead the dogmatic specu* * 
lator towards a sound criticism of the understanding and of 
reason,^ 

To return to our main question : if the problems stated 
above cannot be the proper subjects of investigation of feaow- 
ledge, then what were for Mahavira the real problems ? The 
problems were : what and in what manner can we become 
aware in and through our mind of ourselves and of others who 
are finite individuals like us ? What are the modes of cognition, 
or categories of thought? What are, in other wordsj 
* demonstrable facts ’ relating to a concrete individual as dis- 
tinguished from the * probable ’ ? 

According to the view, the demonstrable facts are these 

Pasmaeti KA (pafica asti-kSya) : Bhamma (sense-data), 

Adhamma (data other than those furnished 
by the senses), Aggsa (space), Jiva (soul or finite conscious- 
ness), and Fuggala (Matter or the cqaterial).® Each one of 
these facts is to be understood according to the following 
categories^: Substance (dabba). Attribute (guna), Field of 
action (khetta). Time (kala). Sequence or causal relations 
(pajjava),* Bivision (padesa), and Transformation (parinSma), 

In view of the fact that there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of MahSvlra’s theory 
of knowledge, we shall here content ourselves with urging two 
points regarding it. i^irst, in a passage of the SamavayShga, 
the five demonstrable facts (panca asti-kaya) are spoken of as 
being immutable, permanent or eternal elements of knowledge 
to which no notion of temporal relations can attach i they are 
above time — past, present and future, and yet hold good 
universally and for all times. The great interest of the 

t Has Unllei’s toattBlation of Kani'g Critique of Fore Beaaon, Vol. II, p. 659. 

SamavtySfiga, 15 ; 193 ; 199, It alio refen to Bimilar paasagos in the SthSnBftga 
and the Bhagavati-Batra. 

* According to later Jaina writers, pajjaTa-<SanBkrit parySya^. Bnt it seepatitihilt the 
word eqnatea with the Pali pacca^a or Sanekrii prat^aya]^. 
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p^saige iSfthat it-eiiaiblos us to see the. she>v|> contrast hetyreen 
the MahlWlra and Kakuda JCfttyayana. Whereas the 

latter identified the concepts of a finite mind with concrete 
th#gs ,,^xi^t|iig .eternally , in space, and^ time, the former 

li'M.''.''-’ r .Viil ‘ ' ' ' 

iSeeondly,i,|dah^yh’a so far, agreed with Kstyayana 

l^t hs tpQ;^09;nj^eiyed a plurality of. substances. In .di^snpsiss* 
^ing^e„.upiversal , spill, jMahavlra’sr phj^pt 
tp.pjrotesjli ag9(inst\8pbjective idealism .wh^«?h "wap, contipuy 
pjdy.tendjngjto )>t^® t,‘ transcendental, self ’ ^i^tp h.soyt of 
entitjG with. Mabayira’s philosophy , as ..pfi ^hplp^it 

must be borne in mind that there' rare in i(jS;bapk;groi^d 
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Vii'ithtri 

advent of the Buddha,. Inco]m]plete, because accordii^g:^tOjOttr 
original' pW/the history Was to ^ .l^'een.,]ljrpught down to 
the. time of, S5yapi-Madhava'’(J(tth ’cen,tur|;^^^^|p.j<^^ "^7^ could 
hardly realu^,; Until experiepce^i^tr^^li^ revealed^ ^ the vastness 
of .'the field phpsen even ‘for a rhpi(i_survey, and the immensity 
of ' t^e^^’t^slr^ 'ib' achieve' witii matenalW'i;^^^ a careful 
sifting and necessitating'in |taceo a .gre^t 
rVcbh^truotfp'n. ‘Oph^side'rajiibtt of pmpti^l ^|fi&fJuUies happily 
Bugge^iedTp^rtaiimept of the^ scop®, of work, with the 
result tiiat ' wCj jbad to be satisfied wim > a ^odept „ plan, hring- 
ihg 'tfie hMtbry down lo t^e Jdth .ceii^ujj^QB.jO/t* clos 

with Udahaylra. But the .plan, j^ovvev^^. oe^a- 

Wito, 'Wfi Md 

imporjtancd tberits -the deepest , reflecticnSf ; of , the modern 

Buddha’s 

prepared me way for Buddhism, and par^pt.^therefoje be 
separateyrpm a sketch. p|., the,. .faul 
Beussen that ‘‘the thoughts of, the. Upajiishads led in the 
p6st-Vedi6 perwd not .onlj_ to the4wo^ ^ r,p|%ions of Bnd- 


vact'a) im^rted a.^rea.t s^n^( 5 tjio^lap,dmar]^^^tpj'^e history of 
Early Indian Philosophy. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
wiil».ha(V6,' Wb hbpes’taade it abundatttly‘bleaT%at'thfei'*8’yfithetic 

^ Bvidha, Hoey’s translation, p. 6. ’ Ontlinea of Indian Philosophy, p. S4. 
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development presupposes a large number of philosophical 
thoughts that constituted its immediate background — ^negative 
as well as positive. It has also been indicated how Buddha 
grouped the current philosophical notions under four pairs of 
extremes icmta) comprising them and cmtiihem and how he 
endeavoured by his system of the Middle Path to avoid as well 
as reconcUe them without jeopardising his own position. These 
four pairs of extremei^ as presented in Buddhist literature, 
are 

1. (a) Etemalist thesis — that everything exists {eahhcvAi 

atthiti). This is one extreme. 

(ft) ^nnihilationist antithesis — that nothing exists 

(aabbam n*attUti ) — ^This is another extreme.^ 
Between these two extr&mea lay whole centuries 
of metaphysical evolution. 

2. (o) Determinist thesis — that everything is pre-deter- 

mined {sabbmh pubbekatahetu). This is one 
extreme, yielding the postulate of Being — what 
is is ; something comes out of something ; nothing 
comes out of nothing. 

(d) Portuitist antithesis — that nothing is caused and 
conditioned {aabbaih, ahetu-appacoae/a ) — ^This is 
another extreme,^ yielding the postulate of non- 
Being — What is not comes to be {ahutva hoti ) ; 
something comes out of nothing. Between these 
two extremes lay whole centuries of logical 
evolution. 

3. (a) Individualist thesis — that weal and woe are caused 

by the moral agent of an act (mhhad/ahkhq^ 
aayaviikatath). This is one extreme, 

(fi) Patalist antithesis— that weal and woe are caused 
by agents other than self (attkhaditkkharh pamih- 
katcm ). — This is another extreme * 

Sufiyotto, II, pp, 17, 90 ; in, p. 135. * AAgattara, I, p. l78 1, ( Dlghk, I,' 

» Ante, p. 886, f. n, |, 
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Between thesa two extremes lay whole centuries of 
ethical evolution. 

4. {a) Hedonist and Utilitarian thesis — that adherence to 
pleasures of the sense constitutes the path to the 
goal (kamesu hamamjehallikdnuyoya). This is 
one extreme. 

(6) Ascetic antithesis — that self -mortification consti- 
tutes the path to final release {attakilainathd- 
nuyoga). This is another extreme.* Between these 
two lay whole centuries of socio-religious evolution. 

The mental attitude implied in Buddha’s analytic method 
of enquiry differs merely in degree from that implied in 
MahSvIra’s antinomian* mode of reviewing the many dogmatic 
but conflicting assertions of philosophers about the origin, 
existence and destiny of the world and of life as a whole. 
These two methods lead us back to Sanjaya of the Belattha 
clan, whose scepticism suggested the suspension of judgment 
as the best path- way to peace. The questions On which he 
suspended his judgment, whether for or against, embraced, 
as we have seen (p. 331), a number of problems of meta- 
physical and theological charaotcr. We have further seen 
that the sceptical or agnostic attitude can as well be traced in 
the speculation of earlier thinkers. In the Kathopanisad, 
for instance, there is reference to doubt entertained by some 
school of thinkers regarding the possibility of future existence 
of man. The teaching of the Kena Upanisad has a ring of 
agnosticism, and it is clearly brought out in the paradoxical 
assertions about the incognisability of mental events whereby 
objects are cognised. If we carry our enquiry back to the 
^'hilosophical hymns of the B-ig-'^eda we should not be astonish-' 
ed to find a similar sceptical or agnostic attitude iu them. As a 
matter of fact, we read in Hymn X. 129 that the sun shining in- 
the highest heaven being later in origin than the cosmic process 

* Dhamtiiacakkapavatiana Butta. 

’ The word baa been need here to denote u dialectic method of judging two sides of a 
question. 
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jis> a'M'blejnaoioiie oaA. say .whether "thb - sun himself knows 
/ the genesis of the cosmos or not {v>eda ynM vd> na veda). In 
another (hymn ((1:164) thii liisiB'Wghatanias 'pr’ocl&iras,' ih an 
aghoaiioiyein*:!!" What thingvl truly aim^I knohr; not clearly: 
mysteiSous; f]pt|ered' ih Wiy-mind I wander.’’ If" we push our 
enquiry farther back to the mythological poetry which consti- 
tu.tedi)-the<itemediate haok^ound ofHtlienphilosbphical ' hymns, 
itids’.ttuwibiisNtha/t theiJe too jwew’oulft- find. Indication of some 
sohcbliofefisidddubtiwg the existence' iof^ Tndra.'' "'-.The pursuit of 
this? biiedinB.oi^enquirylay8 bare Iheda'efethatithere is no abrupt 
begliruing'iiii'historyii.i^n'hvery'a^e ‘there liavd been sceptics 
arid EagnosticSjHfthoujgh i not' tebhntca'Uy'(So called', Althou^ 
fKjttr'fthe qjsyoholdgical '^oint-^'of' view' thc s'seeptioal orttlid 
agit^io attith.del‘'h«SS">^5tpre’asfe{l ltseM‘'ih! 'every* ’agb^* it hai^ 
diffietedifromiJitinie fto-timhin re^rd'to thW'Shbje'Ct of spbCd*-' 


latibi«Iafld tfte hmde 'cffexp^bssionl Ih thfeimytho'logioal'ppetry 
th€eda«thtiwhs entertained ‘'#iilh'''regard '-'toi'>lhe-'je3tietdhce ■'bfi 
Inflrhfiifln !i^ef''JifeilbsepM&l hyhnis.^^^^itii’ te^drd tb the kiabwi!' 
ldagh?‘of-ther^itiglb/!tKe Ml eahke *’6f .the'f'JJhiivehae, Ohd^- the 
kndwtedge‘0h^4he'TgetieSfe'0f»the’Coi5lhtt& ; {hi a 'tubseqttcnt age? 
r6presen#ft^by4hef di^(fer u^tei'sads, doubt ?‘arisds 
thd ddgriiktfbUity'^dfJfiheritaintMtaitS &hd thh» 


t0ni5» Yioi^kfedJ'hh 'bfif phfifeiabphEk 

'eldhh* 

af^O f^bake 'JtfeW‘Ui£dml8d«^a^er*W 
fiSfk fhe^VbdadWMnh»ay*v^^c6iild'^li8odVl^m^^ 'tfdtfl' 


mMmm b^%b>”M8d:6mw#’geifid5 
i^gkl bhUhfe&'^hf'’ 


Vedic-and- Sophistic. The main problbM ’'df*‘'VedhS"’'thdtifgtrt 

a ’u a'JMii 'irf' ^’wgl'fJL *"’ ' iH vn ji'-jL '' i /, • ■ /;.!> '4 uuwS ' 'm/ 'ji.'. “■ 

‘ Rig-veda, YUI 89. 8. Wi.-’ .. 
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is cosmological, that of the, ,Post-Vedio period is Physico- 
Psychological and that of the 


ico-efhicaL Each ' 



upon "a ‘cruder ‘stage ojf^ mythology, \casuistry or sophisig^. 
The' cruder' stage' interv4mng two 'synWelig 
liatiirdlly' a ’tohsitibhal' period ^^uriug ' which '’tlie oosmcjidgioal 
problem tended tow'ard's the pliysico-psycHoiomcaf br’thel'afee^ 
tbwaMs the ih'giho-ethicbi;’''' ' 

‘ the^general mbye’mehtof thought Was ‘cQutmuous!‘','^his 



With ‘ newer ‘ offshoots khd ihodmea^ohs. ’ The'^* ptohfeks;' 

viewed iij one way, wbiiSi^i^eerii to'^he 

■!.; L’.! f? Off 0 uf-j rijr. jr.^j 


CVMlUt VXOVTVVi AXX^ C«uiwxxy/A) AV ?r \/UXVA V\J MO a ^XMOOOO SJK 

supersession and suppiementaticlii/' This ^ twb^f ^fA pV^dlss'^ 16? 
evolution ' was instrumenlat to %he ahehhiillatjfeW^8f^th5f^d^*B? 


SLis^i; sa^es, uxurrmg tuts luttsutsutuai visiuii/ tuwairus tuo uxi 

%U0B Lfi« afouJJi ?: e li isjiH hio.u'.W J* 

entered upon his vigorous sceptical campaigiraM^vea'tUo 

‘f 'w ^4 jidSpr r ^ 



'•i' j-tyji.U nsvnf“i ‘nii lo mi.'si ed} at 
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II 

Though we have said that there is no abrupt or absolute 
beginning in bistorj’’, it is indispensable that for historical 
purpose we have to define the period chosen for investigation 
in respect of time and place, in order to conceive a beginning 
and an end, an upper and a lower limit. To our purpose, 
the hymn of Aghamarsana marks the commencement of Indian 
philosophy, for it is here that we find that not only a problem 
has been clearly stated but also that it has been definitely 
attempted. It is this test of clearness and definiteness in 
statement and handling of problems which we have taken to 
distinguish philosophy from its background of mythology and 
popular casuistry. Although the innumerable hymns com- 
posing the vast collection of the !l§<ig- Veda are full of inquisitive 
questions as to the what, the whence, the how, the whither, of 
things, none of the earlier hymns are so definitely philo- 
sophical as the hymn ascribed to Aghamarsapa It was not 
to our purpose to set up an enquiry into the time and 
place of the composition of these earlier hymns, the 
task being left to those who would study them from the 
antiquarian point of view. In Part I dealing with Vedic 
philosophy we have considered only those hymns which have 
been recognised by Vedic scholars as of philosophic interest, 
and almost all of which are to be found in the tenth or last 
Book of the Big* Veda. We hold that the Xth Book and some 
of the philosophic hymns scattered in the Ist Book were added 
at a later date to an earlier redaction of the i^-ig-Veda, and it is 
quite possible that the latest hymn may be separated from the 
most ancient by a long interval of time. The philosophical 
hymns with which we are concerned must be relegated to the 
closing period of the !Rig-Veda, which judging from the chrono- 
logy of thought may not be dated before 1600 B.O. In 
respect of place, they seem to have been composed qr uttered 
in the land of the Seven Bivers or, ,more precisely,' in that 
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tract of land which was bounded on the north-west by the 
Sindhu and the Sarasvatl, and on the north-east by the 
Jamnna and the Ganga. Boughly speaking, this tract is taken 
to comprise Ihe region covered by the Punjab and the North- 
western Frontier Provinces. So much about the upper limit 
of our history in regard to time and place. 

The internal investigation as to the chronology of the 
philosophical hymns has been carried on mainly in the light 
of the chronology of thought, and the general trend of thought 
has been judged by the test, how far it has represented the 
development of the idea of God, of course, on the cosmo- 
logical basis. The chronology of the philosophical hymns 
thus conceived is merely tentati-ve and provisional. It is left 
to the future historian to test this chronology by considering 
the inter-relation of those hymns in the light of some other 
problem, viz,^ a problem other than that of the development of 
•the idea of God. Vedio philosophy commenced, as set forth in 
Part I, with an enquiry into the nature of the first cause or 
cosmic matter and of the cosmic process and its successive 
stages, and the unity and order of the visible universe. The 
attempted solution of the questions which arose on cosmo- 
logical plane goes to prove that the Vedio seers differed widely 
from one another, although their speculations all tended to the 
conception of the singleness of the first cause, whether it be 
Water, or Air, or Fire, or the Solar Substance, and to the recog- 
nition of a wonderful order, a rhythmic progress of things in 
the physical universe. Thus their speculations supply a 
number of ancient types of cosmological theory, more 
varied and numerous than the types supplied by Greek philo- 
soI>hy in its first stage. The instances of close resemblance 
have been noted in their proper place. 

As to the striking points of resemblance, we have noticed 
that first philosophic reflections originated in India and Greece 
in religion ; that a peaceful time was a necessary condition of 
pondering over the riddles of existence ; and that the first 
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ooHoeptioHiofi^od was withidi^e I'ealm of the physical. But 
yedioi/.philosoph.y'iweniifaaitahead, (Siilminaiting in fehe abstfaot' 
ooneeptidDuof auM (3:od,!. represented, as „thei‘ Divinei ‘/Architect. 
Id! th^setrciosmololgioal speduilatiousj /the importance. of m. which' 
has. 'been, indicated in> its proper! place,^ lay 'the germs and poBsi- 
bUities of later Indian!, ithought.' and the;'ha8is , upon which 
thh BtruC(fc)jre>fofi Hindu society ‘Wasp'built. ‘ Bor ! i insUhce, 
Aghamar^nals ibymn. contains the/hrst. philosophic- conception 
df:'iih©i<yfeari rwhiohi can be traced inljaf dbYelopedi'forMa in. the' 
Atharra i^edaj;‘the"lifahabhS!tatarand.thie'Bikr(i^.a^ a;l)octtine. 
of. .Time Lwibich ) iuflnenoedothbr^opular- mind i to'! /largely \ as - to 
become ^ao.by^-ivrdrd < ofiU fdith.;. < ‘The’ >fanrShs jPuriisa-sUkta-' 
;^Ms'i‘a!oondapti6n'to£ -the -iunivetse* at an^ /organic, whole, 
ophsibituted*> diSbrent^^i gibllptvof'^beingiB'land- things with, 
distinct placeh'^ aind . fiihction&i i/all! intern-connected^, add it ' 
shppUedq-ai'philosoiphic easpCsitiott system ' 

whieh'j^%ithw the iprogressifof oivrilisdtibn ind adYahoemenfc of*’ 
thouj^t^chad'^^ sttftergrowth'instbdiSIhjmeti theory of individual ' 
timining'aiadiii6hlturev-.''‘..Siiit everything y /so’’ vague .itmd todei-" 
finite. -'Ono^may /'ds swell .‘‘>'^0 baok'ito the Brahmnbahpati- and - 
■V'!iSvaimrMan;hymna'‘!foi:'</the<dfigin;iofi‘the-VedSB.tie-t5ohebptioh' 
o^hBrahkffiuJIjfopalse ofiii^ib .I^y^asoon'cept&tt ^Qf 'd^odi i-Tlie * 
"lIptoiydibut'Mitionv ;trdeesj'{asnoM« iibavB’.isieBtf,‘'4he'J OiigiU^Oif ' ' 
thd .SanfeM^^fConaept4ote'n‘bf•^*BhtulJait'tb•!'fih6'^i•iP'htup4s£f^ 
aspiihed'Jbbi <l^?ib*sya^^ay.«b«t>'bao'JnfeydASKwel^ ''derive! t1iS'!?w’h'(rf^^^ 
oosmol^^gibarianpeot'^o^ t^jlQSe|)hy *f rbm^>the ‘'Naladiyii/-i > > 

8aiktg.i<CipJ'^12&)‘ftvh.er0f|he'!Codihie(oMnges’4iatefbedn- cohdoived/'** 
aegmdual'f.tmffl^orkk'ailSofr/o&'the ^Mmftl’fffe matter^ { Watery, ' 
tootirbi iiiE'ueiA5W.'bfbttfe:<e»®'atiViU f eid?bursi(JWai’mth)<,fiihm'a^^ ■' 


vaguely the threefold divisioi^ 'o£ptlfevtpli;Jrsieaft‘>UttiVei^d 


niufcnSrith^vfd mr e >‘t 
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' ' j'.l t' i ''■‘'Mi' . •■J "')!* ■' !' /' 

> We;bfliYe«lo£iQ^d the firetiparfc— ttie Y^^io philosophy-Trwitb 
the abiding impree^iov thatiVedie ,thQ?ight was iia its’^undari 
nuiental , leharaeter^ , .geoneepitwo, r apd *its, (main iafeerefiffeday , in 
8peovi|atiQnfi ahout; the physical . Bai/tahing^, ^etros- 

peetive yiejist., lands- scanping the hymns swe disepvercdj.that ithi? 
problems , d£ , the. isuhseqjient , period, • i called pjOsjhYedic, was-, ' 
anticipated; in 3)jrghata^as?,ihymn (1. 164))iii,;the„e;cpres9ijcp: 

“ What thing, I.,am- L/hnow-.Jlpt clearly,” apd., a. other, 
detached hyimnaiemhpdying ,th6,.conception;jaf^.^iuth,(S^tya), 
and Eight (Bharma) as i'itif denqtingj.ti^e order ,of 

things (X ,86) i ithe'eoneeptien ofjYnithr(^a4dha) aSfthe-Ji^rn- 
Ing. of ■the.ifeeart' for ihetter.joondition, qf existf|pc,eij(.:^.;;3S),^ 
the ye^ne notion pfj (the .four, etagaa.ojf.'tiihe deyi^^praent, of ,thf 
foetus Jn^thej wqmh (K., 8h)> a|^d the, equally jagjie .potion, 
ofr/rebirth andJ.the two paths, ^ipngr 

whichnthe;soul;aftBri,deeitb,prooee,de, tp’fits.desfcinetjpn,., (.In^thCj 
qoniliofcil^tweenr.the worshippem,^ QfFlndrajS^ndillS.isf..^WMtej 
poFier^iand 'iYaruna standing b??.; ordqr^ and in ii^rghatamas’ 
qonception:iiQf. „tFP -hirde,, of the.pley, ,^ two, .oppjosojd 

faetonsrpf apti^e, yitalityiap.d, passive, 

Fe «i ,fpticipapi,th^ ^>Ht»8e.guent, ant^gp;^^' .he^tveen tbe^ 

|Jra|^iej^h phiio8ophers,uphq|djng,9o,Qial,order, an^i^o, 

ph^JpSP^era^ i adfoaatpg' tP®i .<renunqiation , aild .up;, 

h0!ldi|ig-i!ihe-. ,ratiPhaii!ti?M(ypF! ' of spwi, ;,The! 

•v^ t 1.* Xl^ ^ 'D«sXl% MM AMM M i^a a 


inteiTO,mg|ipg.nf,Vediq,8p^pulat,iQn8^ ^mjxture^pfjhi^osqjh^, 

hatei^pj^tation 'the Brahmanic, 

e%^.,that,FOo^df<^h^.,,^?gj^P^i»^ and, 

arts, of the method of olassiacatibh and systematization, and 
ertlie growth of the conseioiisno^s Llmt irt^h-ly ;the ’hest* of 
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creatuves. With the dawning of this consciousness we find 
that the attention of the philosophers came to be conoen* 
trated upon the problem of man in his relation to the 
material world, the organic world, to society, to his senses, 
mind and soul. The Second Part dealing with post-Vedic 
philosophy cover's the period from MahidSsa Aitareya to 
YajSavalkya. Going by the Paurapic tradition about the 
age of Parlksit ’ who lived just a generation before Ysjfia- 
valkya, the lower limit of the post-Vedio period can be 
brought down to 1800 B.C. But judging from the process 
of thought-evolution the limit may as ivell be brought down 
nearer to Buddha, say, to 900 B.C. 

Another point to be noted is that the centre of Aryan 
activity and culture was shifted to the land of Kuru-PaflcS,la, 
which retained its importance do^yn to the time of Parlksita 
or Janmejaya. No doubt, it was under the patronage of 
Parlk§ita and his forefathers that post-Vedic philosophy fiour- 
ished so much. A prominent landmark in philosophy of this 
period was reached in UddSlaka Aruiii. Towards the close 
of this period, with the death of Janamejaya and UddSlaka, 
the centre of Aryan influence and culture was shifted further 
south-east to Videha, where Yajnavalkya, the last landmark 
of post-Vedic philosophy, successfully pursued his philosophic 
career udder the patronage of King Janaka,. challenging in 
philosophical controversies, great thinkers, especially those 
hailing from Kuru-Pafioala ; and it was now that the Aryan 
sovereignty spread over the greater portion of Northern India 
from Gandhsra to Videha and Kasi. 

The history of the post-Vedic period has been built up with 
materials drawn mainly from the works of a few ancient 
Brahman schools such as the Aitareyas, the Ohandogyas, the 
Kausitakeyas, the Taittiriyas and the Satapathas. A distinc- 
tion had to^be made between the chronology of literature and 

' The date of Parikeit, in roatid niimberg, f» 1400 B.O. Bay Ohaudhnri's ' Early Hiato*^ 
of the VailhnsTa Sect,' p. 88 Of. Fargiter'a ' Dynaeties of the Kali Age,’ p, 68. 
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that of thought especially where a particular text like the 
Chandogya Brahmaiiia-Upanisad is a compilation, containing * 
the views of several teachers, differing in content from one 
another. The A-itareya Brahmana and the Araiiyaka, omitting 
the Upanishad portion, represent together a homogeneous hody 
of doctrines which may he judged as the system of a parti- 
cular individual or of a particular school of thought, say that 
of Mahidasa Aitareya or of the Aitareya school. The case of 
the Upauisad is different, as it contains the views of many 
individuals and schools other than those of the Aitavevas. 

if 

This holds true of the Kausitald and the Brihadaraiiyaka 
Upanisads, while the Taittirlya represents the views of one 
and the same school, viz.^ that of the Taittirlyas. In cases 
where the texts do not represent coherent systems, we have 
analysed their component elements, and arranged them on 
internal evidence in a chronological order. We have shown 
how the post-Vedio period commenced with the Aitareya 
system, which was the greatest synthetic landmark in pre- 
Buddhistic Indian thought. In tracing the development and 
exposition of the doctrine of *’ad’harh ." — “ I am He ” — i.e,, of the 
identity of the individual #ith the universal self in its morpho- 
logical, physiological and psychological aspects, we have 
noticed how different lines of investigation issued forth from 
one common substratum, leading to the scientific conceptions 
of astronomy, anatomy, physiology, embryology, biology, logic, 
jpsychology and ethics. During this period we came across 
different types of thought, some with old Vedic characteristics, 
scale resembling Pythagorean and Anaxagorean, the predomi- 
ijant types being Aristotelian and Platonic. Indian philo- 
sophy took a systematic turn^^ the teachings of UddSlaka, 
for it -is-' here that we find'^af different lines of thought 
branched off to give rise in later times to the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedanta, Bauddha, Sahkhya, Toga, NySya and 
Vaise?ika systems. In this period Indian philosophy would 
d,ppear to be ou the whole a lay movement, almost all the 
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^ipupiffeolder^. ,*'^e have ino^jic^d jihat 
'p?r¥^Y^)8nfc( {period was ,betweeftj 3rii>h- 
??s§a|i?iW8»Mai3i4 tha-ij Brahmaiwc4hpugh.t , tended .ijo 
jjfiaft.W the, ground otthe gradual 
.sel^ or , gradual , nrunif^statipAj of the, .potentiar 
^^ties of ‘jl 3 fq^,Y*'W]ta,.the; l^?^atriya, thoughit tpnded pontrarywisq 
.tP;{igi;ve, p^q%uiiipei,.to,,tJ|ie subjeotiyes mode of, si,ttaining true 
jjyipg t),n aspetic , , Ijf p , , ip , t;he , ■ forest, praptising 
Wlf^m t^,d,pultiy,atipgjf?aer ..culture; and faith. i.The dpvelop- 
%.9Pi^i,s9f; 3^fqi>v4jch{ com, tppnqed, -during, tbe- filosing 

iCfiWi9 prpjpiuent featur:es,pf^,tbp 
J?9^t-Yedio.,p9ripidk ,Qnp ,o^,tj[}e inoptpd.tiuestions.pf philosophy 
jUrgs ;\vh,ethq^* ,tliqjh^gjier,;plape.,ef'! man’s aPtjyity .pould he cp- 

^g;?;>arpiqpi8pd;^^ith..thei, lower ,f, unctions, ,^hat a man 
,^a« ,tp,disq^argp.;]ui ^„Uvi.qg .body a^d- social. being, i In,, the 
i4?;l^^Pl9?h(t9f'«icapy,.p9yph<?JogMjal tlmqries.of the senses, thq 
F)iP,^>i*nd.^|je ^u^, an(^3^hPiRf%ction? .and winter,, relations,,, we 
ths yl?Ws of {|jl\e.fundwptal conceptions ,qi, Buddhist 
P,S^ch^lpgy^^hijCh .J^qlds ,p; pq^qiie position, ',jin , auoient ; human 
.mihPuU^me Qf Ipdiau.philosppby^ IJhe 
!'^l^?^'Pldlo§qphi 3 r of ..yai^avalhya m^ yrho^p 
.co^soiqu^^ attempt .^o compromise 
fe plaima„put ,%w,9,rd|y. t|xe;pi^hmau and ,E:satriya. thinkers. 

te^™,!%^iKei00Pld discpyer, % .logical 
tm^d P9?.^TM^P'^¥*^gl?^i.t®,hd?hgHt9>yards thep^ycho-, 

®l¥9^l!,f.'T^jp,9'^,Ri^ya’a psychqlqgical sppqulations about the 
T'^S^K? ^¥, dFWWS'9??d',t^e 8^?9ping.stfttes pf soul, and ;iiis, 

^ Wd,ihe,,fpundatjQn^of 

^'^^MHi49^pnne^ pf .Karmu., „, 

tjrXJSbfo'l '"'rf ."/jiiMwi'W o.'.i ,• <5';.,. ‘■m.m.' .-i.'i , .! - v*"''''’'' 

‘io ,lM‘)'j«'rlih .?^ b-iji |,;,i-, tj..,.; , 

Ir.isi'jfnjJwff'; 5sU 0,1 " 'f->i‘;i ?;! Mfi's ,i ',.j ’/j 

®9®t:^^iCi sthoughj}? >we ;entered>upoU} 
history us th©«meo*? 

Yedietaadl.S9p)usldU‘,in3^unng .thrs pesifipd the; principal 
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batants iu philosojiby were no longer the Keatriya and Bratunan 
hous$rliolder8, but the Sramaus and Brahman wanderers, whcf. 
were, divided into numerous religious orders and schools of 
thought. In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 60 orders and schools of recluses 
and wanderers, some anti-Brahmanic in their attitude and the 
majority in favour of the Brahmanic system of morals yielding 
the Hedonistic, Ihe Utilitarian, the Juristic and the Ascetic 
standards of jjudgment. It seems that these religious orders 
and schools of philosophy arose as if to bridge over the gulf 
widely separating the two modes of thought, the two modes 
of life, the two modes of expression. The centre of activity 
was shifted farther eastwards towards GayS, Campa and VesSli. 
This period closes Avith Mahavira. The prominent feature of 
its political history, as may be ascertained from the ancient 
Jaina and Buddhist texts, is tlie existence of many independent 
Aryan or semi- Aryan powers in Northern India divided into 
4i monarchies and a number of oligarchies of various descrip- 
tions. Since Yajnavalkya there seems to have been a long 
state of war which resulted in the conqudst of Kasi by the 
Kosalans, Videlia by the Vajjis and the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Magadha. As may be inferred from the Epic 
kernel of the Mahabharata, the absolute powers had developed 
from a tribal stage and gradual subjugation of one tribe by 
another. The powers were generally related to one another 
by matrimonial alliances, and, according to the Jaina evidence, 
the alliance of 18 eastern -tribal powers existed down to the 
demise of Makkhali Gosala and MahS,vil'a. The injOLudixce of 
.these independent powers and warring factors upon the course 
'of Indian philosophy and on the development of Indiaq 
language, literature, sciences and arts cannot be overstated, 
for it was under the auspices of one or other of these princes 
that the reftgious orders and schools of philosophy flourished. 
The main characteristic of this period, so far as philosophy is 
concerned, were the freedom of thought and ];he general 
53 
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spirit of toleration. The philosophical controversies carried on 
in a spoken language by the recluses and wanderers on matters 
ethical, social, religious and philosophical, served to enrich 
Sanskrit language, and give rise to Vernacular literatures. 
Every shade of opinion was advocated with the utmost 
subtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result that 
gradually all the pre-historic conditions of the development 
of logic and dialectic as a science made their appearance. 
One can easily discover that some of the conflicting opinions 
emerged out of the ambiguity in the earlier thoughts. 
Although in most oases we do not find the discovery of a new 
truth, the interest of the period as a whole lies in the emphasis 
laid upon certain logical consequences of earlier thoughts dis- 
criminated and tested with utmost logical aqumen. Through 
this conflict of opinions two facts come to be emphasized. 

(1) That there is a higher self which has got the power 
to rise above material conditions and can arrive, by its own 
efforts, to a condition where it is not touched by our sensuous 
experiences. 

(2) That this ideal state of self, reachable by a subjective 
mode of effort, constitutes the supreme goal of man. 

As a result of the antagonism between the Sramans and 
BrSbhman wanderers the asrama theory came to be synthesized 
with the earlier (Mmvar’ij.ya system. But the possibility of 
such a coalition was clearly indicated in the Taittirlya philo- 
sophy, just as the beginnings of Sophistic movements can also 
be traced in the personal example set by UddSlaka Aruni and in 
the many philosophical controversies between Tajnavalkya^and 
his contemporaries. It js not at all surprising that the earlier 
thoughts of the Upanisads were; continued in the intellectual 
activity of the period with many ramifications and newer 
scientific and artistic developments. It is in the teachings of 
the Philosophers and Sophists of this period that we begin to see 
a clearer differentiation of earlier thoughts, some proceeding 
towards SaUkhya-Yoga, e.g.^ the views of Pippalada, Parana 
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Kassapa and Pakudha KaccSyana ; some towards the Vaisesika 
philosophy, e. (/,, the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Gosala and 
Mahavira ; some towards Vedanta and NySya, e.g., the views 
of the MuQ.dakas and the Gotamakas ; and some towards JBud* 
dhist philosophy, e.g., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita, 
Sahjaya, Gosala and Mahavira Here again we find a close 
resemblance between the Ancient Indian and the Greek types 
of speculation, e.g., between the views of Naciketas and 
Parmenides ; between the views of Pakudha Kaccayana and 
Empedocles ; between those of Ajita and Epicurus. One very 
important point has been emphasized in Part HI, mz., that the 
Isa, the Katha, the Kena, the Mu^daka and such other texts 
which have hitherto been considered as the oldest among the 
Upani^ads have been all found to be later in point of date 
than Yajfiavalkya. The records of most of the schools of re- 
cluses and Erahman wanderers have not come down to us, but 
we have found reason to believe that the views of these schools 
can still be found in one or other of these later Upani^ads in 
the vast accumulation of the Mahabharata and the Puraiias, 
but we leave all these surmises to the future historian of 
Indian philosophy to test. 


V 

In dealing with the history of Indian Philosophy before the 
rise of Buddhism we have to move in a period when it is difSl- 
cult to speak of a system of philosophy in its later technical 
sense, •but mainly of some daring and far-reaching speculations 
forming the earlier landmarks or stages of later schools of philo- 
sophy, whether Brahmanic, Jaina or Buddhistic. We trust that 
we have not failed to indicate, wherever possible, the types of 
speculation which tended towards one or other of the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. 1'he subject, however, requires a 
closer investigation and independent study, which is quitp out of 
place in our work. Only a word remains to be said regarding 
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the comparison we haA’e instituted, here and there, Iwtween 
Indian philosophy and Greek thought. It was really not our 
purpose to bring Greek philosophy under our survey and raise 
any question of borrowing. Wherever we have resorted to a . 
comparison, we have done so with no other end in vieAv than 
orientation of Indian thoughts themselves. The point of pre- 
histoi'ic contact between the Indian and the Greek thought is 
generally sought in the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soul, but, having no conclusive evidence to hand, we 
have refrained from dealing with that disputed point. Hut it 
has been pointed out that with Alexander’s Indian campaign 
in the 4th century 6. G. an intellectual connection came to be 
established through Pyrrho of Elis who is said to have studied 
philosophy under the Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean 
Magi, or, as we hold, who imbibed his sceptical bias from the 
followers of Safijaya, the Sceptic. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, as is well-known, was much imppe,ssed by the 
prevalence in northern India of philosophical views similar to 
those of Plato and Aristotle when he visited the court of 
Ohandragupta shortly after Alexander’s departure. 

“ The East is East and the West is West.” This has 
already passed into a maxim of our time. Although it 
would not be easy to say how far the dictunj is literally 
true, we concede that one can derive from it, if not a truth, 
at least a precious warning which is — one must not hold 
comparison between two countries, nations or races, and 
much less between their cherished teachers until one has 
discovered a common trait to judge and appreoiato them. 
A comparative study of Greek and Ancient Indian philosophy, 
attempted in our work, has yielded cases of resemblance, 'more 
or less close. 'I'hose who are still in doubt as to the possibility 
of a history of philosophy as a genuine science can discover in 
the history of Indian philosophy a great world of ideas furnish- 
ing many interesting parallels to western thought. Should such 
a time ever come for a thorough comparative study, those of 
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wider outlook can find in its light what is commonly given in 
the human reason, and how that original gift develops as time 
goes on in manifold forms. It will doubtless set forth the 
same human spirit manifesting itself among different peoples 
in different climes and exhibit certain eternal problems pre- 
occupying the thoughtful section of humanity of all ages. 
However looking back to the past, the historian cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that however ancient the Semitic and 
Chinese civilizations may be, the Indo- Aryans and the Greeks 
with their Eomau neighbours stand out in history as the 
originators of philosophy and scientific thought. 

The peculiar interest of the study of Indian philosophy is 
that from the Vedas onwards we have almost a continuous 
record, in the light of whicfa a mighty movement and progress 
of human thought can be visualized. It is certainly not cur 
object to extol the past which is in a sense dead and therefore 
indifferent to praise and blame. We have taken pains, there- 
fore, to judge history as it is and not as it ought to be, with 
reservation — to 'far as practicable. In fact, with Lord Acton we 
have searched earnestly and sympathetically certain past re- 
cords of mankind to learn wisdom for the present, to study the 
lives and teachings of ancient Indian teachers on their purely 
human and historical side. Much has been said and much 
remains yet to be said. But the process of evolution of 
Indian thought, as discovered in our investigation, has served 
to supply us with the key to the development of other aspects 
of Indian culture.* 


* Onr “ Asoka'g Dhamma — a Landmark ot Indian Literaiiiiro and Beligion " — 
ffhioh 18 a Joinii.work, in an inatunce of vkai nn inraaiigation on tlie anme iine^ has done. 
The work will be published goon b;^ the Unirersity of Oalcntta, 
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1. Complement or Bntelechy (p. 66) — The meaning attached 
by Aristotle to this expression is that soul is nothing but a 
complement of the living body, /,<?., something added to life, 
We do not know of any Sanskrit equivalent of the expression, 
but there is a passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 12), 
where it is clearly stated that soul enters (or is inserted) 
into the body, after it has reached an advanced stage of 
embryonic development, through the suture at the top of the 
skull. Qf. Taittirlya Up, (I. 6.1), Note llhys Davids' observa- 
tions in his Buddhist India, p. 258. 

2. Pnrna EaSyapa — The Pali epithet Parana has been 
Sanskritized on p. 2*77 as Pfinia> which seems incorrect. 
Nowhere in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts Fui'na has been 
used as the Sanskrit equivalent of it. FHili'anal^ would 
have been the right equivalent. In the MahSrbhSrata 

occurs as the name of a distinguished teacher. This 
does not afEect our remark that the meaning and derivation 
of the epithet are very different from those suggested by 
Bnddhaghosa. 

3. Supiya, Suppiya (p. 326) — This word atipiya, as we are 
informed by a friend, occurs in some of the KharosthI 
inoriptions, edited by Eapson, {e.g.^ No. 272) apparently as the 
designation of an itinerant body of ascetics. It would be worth 
while to investigate whether any new light could be thrown 
thereof on the interpretation of the word. 

4; Glymnosophists (p. 328) — ^It is not at all clear from either 
Strabo’s description or Plutarch’s Life of Alexander that the 
Gymnohosophistae or Naked sophists formed a compact or 
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homogeneous body of Indian philosophers. They are re- 
presented no doubt as in some way attached to a royal court, 
though not precisely in service of the state. No definite clue 
to their identification either with the Ajivikas, Jains, or with 
Sanjaya’s followers can be elicited from Plutarch’s account of 
the replies of ten Gymnosophists to the ten questions severally 
put to them. 

5. Pa^aka-bhumi (p. 314 f. n. 1 ) — We have sufficient 
reasons to dispute Buddhaghosa’s explanation of this ex- 
pression and accept Hoernle’s interpretation that it denotes 
the Froatrate stage of an Ajivika saint — (App. to the ITvasaga- 
DasSiO, II. p. 24). This was a common practrioe of Indian 
ascetics, particularly that of the ^.jlvikas and the Jainas, 
as has been shown elsewhere (The Ajivikas Pt. I. p. 53), 
that they committed religious suicide. It is all the more 
interesting to note that the word Fanytha^ which is a 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali Papnaka, is used in the 
Vedio texts in the sense of a human-victim at the P«w’M?a- 
medha (Vedie Index, avib voce Parpaka). 

6. Interpretation of the Isa Upanisad (p. 859} — in the light 
of the ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts. 

(а) 

wr iif « 

■* 

Of. Brihad Aranyaka Bp., HI. 7. 28 5ni^s^S% ^ 

(б) ^ ?i»raiwT: i 

^ «wt: ii^ii (Isa) 
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Qf, Brihad Araijyaka TJp.* IV. 4. 11 

’<rsw[T siw ^ ’srs^ awTSRrn i 

it 

Being tlie apt rejoinder of the Mupdaka, II. 2. 10 ; Katha, 
II. 6. 5 ; Sveta^vatara, VI. 14 

^ 'flw ^ wfij, ^ 

^ Wia?r, f ? 

utar WRwgwfTi 

HT«T t'wif?! I 

Udana, 1. p. 9 : 

SI rm wf?r, m *i f^i^sifTi i 
ar^ ^ Vfisn^f^ mw^ 

'TO W ^ II 

Katha, I. 1. 3 : 

aTOaE'UT fsiftf5j??n; • 

^ ^ ^^T^Tsi ^ sT^far m II 

For the significance of the expression atnmhano jamli, qf, 
Baudhayana’s (or, Bodhayana’s) (expression “ rajo hhutvct 
dhcaniaatef discussed on pp. 247 — 49, Also ascertain what 
led the Brahman wanderer Magandiya (Markap4eya ?) to call 
Buddha a BhiMutM, Sk. (Majjhima, II. p. 198) 

(c) ws ^ fq?TOTO?wr?rti ii??ii 

^ (Isa, Brihad Araijyaka) 

For the meaning of amilyU and vidya qf. the Mup,4aka I ; 
the Katha I. 2 ; the Prasna 1. 16 : ^ t HRlTOmfTO?!* 

nfinfro*!, irarat^ i 
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Aohauab^^a— the first philosopher of India, 9— the formulator of ‘ the 
Doctrine of Titne^ (KSla-vada), 9 — comparison of his hymn with 
that of Frajapati Farame?thin, 9 — his doctrine, 9, 10 — ^the 
conception of Time and Seasons in the cosmogonic hymns, 9— 
its exposition in the Brahmanas, 10 — a parallel of the Doctrine of 
Time in the Atharva-Yeda, 11. 

AJlTASATaxT, 151 — his philosophical discussions with BSiSki, 161, 162~hiB 
difference on the conception of soul with BSlSki, 161, 162. 

Ajita Kbsa-Kambaun—- (A jita Kesa-Kambala), 2S7 — Ajita's relation with 
Carvaka and Bphaspati, 287, 288, 289 — the KeSa^Kambalins and 
the epicureans compared, 289, 290. 

Tiia j}hiloaopJiy, 290— 4l3ye sources of information, 290, 291, 
292, 293 — two aspects of Ajita’s philosophy, 293, — Ajita the critic 
of Kstyflyana and other dualistic thinkers, 294, 295 — ^the moral 
deductions of Ajita’s theory of self, 295, 296. 

Anaxaookas, 124 — UddSlaka compared with him, 124 — agreement in their 
doctrines, 133, 134 — similarities in their views on the original 
condition of matter, 137 — agreement in their theory of knowledge, 
139. 

AKAXiMAiroBfi — his conception of the cosmte matter, 17— comparison with 
Brahmanaspati, 17 — his aittipov, 69, 70. 

AiTiXiMBNES, 24— compared with Anila, 24. 

Akii.a — his doctrine, 24 — its defect, 24, 26— his doctrine as expounded 
in the Atharva-veda, 25. 

AaiSTOTLiii, 52 — MahidSsa compared with him, 52, 63 — similarity of 
Mahid&sa’s theory of development to Aristotle’s conception of a 
transmission of the potential into actuality, 66, 61, 62 — Aristotle’s 
eansa effitiem and cmsa Jinalis in relation to MahidSsa’s con< 
caption of God, 63 — conception of soul, 66 — ^logical aspect of 
MahidHsa’s metaphysics compared to that of Aristotle, 68 — simi- 
larities in their embryological doctrines, 75, 76— agreement in 
their physiological doctrines. 81 — his aetns punts in jsonneetion 
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with the doetvinea of YSjflavalkya, 160,— 176, 178 — Aristotelian 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 4H — Arislotlo^s formula of 
UahenaUa in Se, SOS. 

Asmir, S13 — Asuri in the SSrhkhya tradition, SI 4, — the ascription of 
the authorship of the Puru^a-vidha-Brahmana to him, SIS — ^two 
of Buddha’s speculations shedding^ light on the views of Asuri, S16, 
S16, SI 7, S19 — the philosophical views of Asuri, SSO, SSI, SSS — 
his agreement with MahidSsa and Pratardana, SSS — his pbilo* 
Bophical views continued, SSS — his social and ethical views, 
SSS — his indebtedness to Ysjiiavalkya and NiirSyana, SSS, SS4— 
his social and moral views continued, SS4> — the Kautfilian, 
Buddhistic and VedSntic develop’nents of the conception of Dharma, 
S26 — his religious views, 2S6. 

Badhva, 90 — his pantheistic doctrine, 90, 91. 

BIIiIki, ISl — his discussion with AjStasatru, 151, 15S — he seeks for soul in 
eveiythiug, whereas Ajita&itrn seeks in living bodies only, 161, 15S. 

Bhahadvaja — the exponent of the Mnri4 philosophy, 2*57 — the teachers 

of the Muudaka School, S37 — origin and historical significance 
of the Dame Muudaka, SS7, 238, S39 — the iSramans, 239, 240, 
S41, 242 — the opposition between iSramanson one hand and BtSh- 
mans and ascetics on the other, 242, 243. 

His philosophy, 248 — ^two points of investigation, 248. 

(1) Transcendentalism versns asceticism and worldly life, 
243 — BharadvSja and Buddha, 244 — Rsthltaiw, Paurasi^ti and 
Maudgalya’s views, 244 — the ethical views of the Taittiriyas, 
245, 246 — ^the legal winters’ view of marriage; the antinomian 
doctrine of Vasi^tha, 247 — ^Apastamba and GSrgyayana, 248, 249 
— the three points of argument of the Taittiriyas, 249, 250 — ^the 
real opposition between MahidSsa and GSrgySyfina, 250 — ambiguity 
in YSjflavalkya and its bearing on the antagonism between the 
Munijakas and the YSja^aneyas, 250, 251, 232, 258 — ^the Munijakaa 
view, 253 — BhSradvaja’s difierence with Rstbitara, 258, 254-this 
attitude towards Brahmanic religion, 254, 255, his case against the 
Vitalists or Mechanists, 266, 267 — the Vajasaneyan view, 267, 268, 
Igopani^ad — its commentators and exponents, 268, 259, 260. 

(2) The nature and knowledge of God, 260 — the Mun^akas 
versus the Keniyas, 260— the scepticism of the Keniyas, 261, 262 
— the Mnndakan view that god can be known by pure cognition, 
262, 263. 
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Bsauvanaspati — liis historical relation to Parameff^liiOr 17 — similarity 
of his position with that of Anaximander, 17 — bis h^mn, IT-H- 
bis fundamental problem, IS-^-bis postulate of non-Being and 
its significance, 1 8 — his principal thesis that the existent originally 
sprang from non-existent (Aditi), 18 — the interpretation of the 
term Aditi, 19 — the criticism of Max Muller’s view, 19 — ^Aditi and 
Nirriti, 19, — Aditi as the visible Infinite, 20 — the contrast of 
Infinity with finite things, 20 — the process of generation accoi-ding 
to Brahmanaspati, 21 — ^the order of generation of the gods, 31 — 
Aditi, an abstract conception 31 — Aditi and Diti as non-Being 
and Being, 22 — why is Aditi called Non-existent, 23 — the utility 
of the conception of Aditi, 28 — the exposition of Brahmanas- 
pati’s doctrine in the Taittirlya Bi-ihmana, 23, 24. 

Buddha — his statement of the fundamental problem of the post-Vedie 
period, 48 — ^justification of his opinion, 44 — his five moral precepts 
(paiicafiflas) in relation to Jaivali’s doctrines, 96 — improvement on 
Gargyayana’s doctrines, 109, 110 — his improvement on Pratardana's 
theory of cognition, 121, 128, — his enticism of Asuri’s doctrine, 
217 — BharadvSja and Buddha, 244 — his account of Safijaya^s 
doctrine, 328— his criticism of the views of the wanderers, 854, 
355 — Mahavira and Buddha, — 365, 385 — Buddha’s interpretation 
and criticism of Mabfivira’s doctnne, 385 — difference between the 
views of MahSvU'a and Buddha, 390, 391, 392, S9S, 395, 401. 

PlliGH.VTAiiiAS, 26 — his conception of the Sun, 26 — the cause of the motion 
of the Sun, 27 — the contrast between the phases of the Sun and 
the Moon, 27 — the component element of the Sun r its relation to 
fire and lightning, 27, 28 — ^the primitive substance or whatever it 
may be is one, 2 8, — the Sun's part in the life process of .the 
world, 28 — the fire roots of things, 28— his ignorance or agnosti- 
cism, 29, 30 — his anticipation of NSrSyaija’s views, 31. 

Enipedoolea, 284 — Kakuda KatySyana compared with him, 
284, 286. 

Epicurus, 289 — ^tbe followers of Ajit^ Ke4skambalin compared 
with his followers, 289, 290. 

GiEGyiVANA, 97— B.elatioii to Jaivali, 97, 98— his question as to soul and 
answer, 98 — ^identity of soul and the Divine essence, 98, — the 
generic character of soul, 99— Brahman, 99— the univeraal and the 
individual, 99 — Two Brahma- worlds, 99 — his view of the world 
of generation — its incompatibility with his doctrine of, immortality. 
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of nou-action involved in KstySyana’s philosophy, &86 — his views 
compared with those of MabSyli-a, 404>. 

MahIvTea, 862 — A short accoant of MahavUa’s life, 872 — ^his names and 
birthplace, 872 — his parentage : the source of his anti-£rahmanioal 
fiaelings, 872, 873 — his marriage, 373 — his renunciation, 273— 
J^rsvapiltha and MahavTra, 378 — GosSla and MahSvIra, 373, 371, 
876. 

His philoiophy, 375 — souree of information, 875, 376, 377 — 
Kiriyaiit or Kriyavada as the original name of Jainism, 377— 
significance of the name lifigantha, 377, 378— the original 
Nigantha order, 378 — PSrSva's doctrine of Catnyama SmSivara, 
378, 379 — contrast between PSrsva and MahSvlra, 380, 381— 
MahavTra's philosophic predecessor, 381 — three questions relating 
to the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas and their answers, 381, 
382, 883— the definition of Kinyaih, 383, 884 , — the Ptyeho-eihical 
atpect of Kiriyaiiiy 885. Go^Ia, MahSvIra and Buddha, 385— 
Buddha’s interpretation and criticism of MahSvtra’s doctrine, 386, 
386 — MahSvlra’s criticism of pre-Jaina and contemporary philo* 
sophers from the stand-point of his ethics, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
390 — the fundamental categories and maxims of his ethics, 390— 
modification of Buddha’s interpretation of bis predecessor’s funda- 
mental ethical thesis, and of MahSvlra’s interpretation of pre-Jaina 
philosophies, 890, 391 — difference between the views of MahSvlra 
and Buddha and the correlation of NiyativSda and KriySvida, 
391, 892, 893— 

the biological and ptychologioal aspeets of KinyaHn,, 393, 394— 
the category of Jiva, 394, 396 — ^tbe notion of freedom of the 
will in GoralS’s determinism and the rule of fate in Mahavira’s 
dynamism, 396, — GoSlla, MahSvfca and Buddha — transition from 
a biological to a psychological or from a physical to an ethical 
stand-point, 396, 396 — threefold division of actions into deed, 
word and thought, 896, 397, 398 — a physical determinism — the 
pure nature of soul, 898, 399, 400 — 

the epistemological aspect of Kiriya/in, 400 — the categoiy 
of Ajiva, its signification, 400^the problems of knowledge, 400 — 
Safijaya, MahSvlra and Bnddha, 401, 402 — SySdvSda, 402, 403— 
Failca asti-kSya, 403, 404. 

MAiTTnSsA Aitarbya. — A short account of bis life, 51 — his parentage, 51 — 
his works and their interconnexion, 52 — ^preliminary remarks 
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eoneerning his main problem, services to science and philosophy, 
defects and difficulties, 52 — ^ho as the incipient Aristotle of India, 
52, 63 — the division of his philosophy into metaphysics, physics, 
psychology and ethics, 63 — 

I. MdapAifam, 63 — ^exjierience’ according to him, 63 — the 
limits of knowledge, 64 — the five elements or material attributes, 
54 — two methods of investigation : conventional and philosophic, 
54 — explanation of experience, 64, 65 — his fundamental thesis ; 
the propositions and axioms, 35 — man and all other living 
substances as miwocosmos, 65 — the difference between the phy- 
sical universe, the organic world and man, 56 — the essential 
identity of cause and effect, 56— 

his general theory of knowledge 66, 67, — ^the definition of 
and the distinction between the physical universe and the organic 
world — 57 — a two fold difference in type of existence and degree 
of growth, 67 — the four classes of beings, 58 — the theory of the 
gradual development of soul, 58. 

Nature, 59 — ^the twofold conception of nature, as a system 
of numerous gradations of existence, and as an inter-connected 
whole, 59 — heaven, earth and firmament, 59 — the extent and 
duration of the physieaj universe, 60 — the inter-connexion of 
heaven and eai'th, 60 — 

God and Matter, 60 — God as the ground of unity and Matter 
the ground of plurality, 60, 61 — Matter and Form: the 
numerous gradations between the first matter and final form, 6] — 
on the process of oliange and development, 6 L, 62— God as the 
firet and the last cause, 63 — difference between matter and form, 
64— its illustration, 64 — the relation between the first matter and 
the first mover, 66 — MahidSsa’s theology, 65, 66— 

The soul (Aims), 66 — ^tho psychological aspect of Mahidltea's 
metaphysics, 66, 67-— 

Speech (V5k) — the logical aspect of Mahidasa's metaphysics, 
67, 68. 

II. Phpiei, 68— The bearings of his maxim on the investi- 
gation of physios, 68 — A parallelism of this maxim in 
Sskalya's views, 89— MahidSsa’s cgsmological doctrine, 69, 70, 71, 
72— the development of the motion of Brahmaoakra, 72, 73— the 
five elements, 7.3— an ambiguity and its historical importance, 74. 

Biological speculations of Mahidasa, 74, 75 — ’ 
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Embryological speoulations, 75, 76 — ^reproduction as the 
process by which seed and blood become united, 77 — no difference 
of kind between seed and blood, 76 — MahidSsa’s iiaradoxical axiom 
and its bearing on a later scientific view of generation, 77. 

Amtomy, 78 — the threefold division of the trunk which is 
essential to our existence, 79 — abdomen, 78— thorax, 79 — skull, 
79— extremities, 79, 80. 

Pliysiologj/t 80 — the living body as a purposive order, 80, 81 
— ^the five systems into which organic functions are to be divided, 
81, 82 — the nervous system, 82. 

III. Psychology, 83. 

rV. Ethics, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

MahidSsa as the father of Indian Philosophy, 88 — his suo- 
oeasors and the characteristic features of their speculations, 88, 
89 — antagonism with GSrgyayana, 106, 107, 

Masearxn GosIla (Maekhau GosIla), 297 — Go^&laand theAjlvikas, 
29?[, 298 — his name and life, 298, 299 — A historical estimate of 
the traditions regarding him, 299, 800 — his relation to Purapa 
ES^yapa, 278. 

His Physics, 801 — the relationship of GosSla and Mabavira as 
thinkers, SOI, 302, SOS, 881, 886, 395, — GoSala, MahSvIra, Kaijida 
and the Stoics, 308, 804 — GosSla’s fundamental thesis and its 
signification, 804, 306 — the reliability of Buddbagbosa's exposi> 
tions, 305, 306— the two-fold classification of the animate world, 
307, 308, 809, 810— the three grounds of explanation for it, 310 — 
Fate {niyati), 310, 311 — Class or ipeeies {sa/hgati), 311 — Mature 
(BhSva), 811, 312. 

His Ethics, 312, 813 — ^the gradual development of self, 318, 

314. 

Postscript, 814, 315, .317, 818. 

MsTAPHysiciAirs (AKiaiYAvlDiNa). — 196 — an introductory account of 
• them, 196, 197 — a list of them, 197, 198. 

MoaAUSTS (ViwATA-ViDiNs), 852 — the definition of Finaya-Fada, 832 — 
Silabbata-paramSsa, 332, 838 — ^the fundamental rules of conduct 
common to both the Jainas and the Buddhists : contrast with the 
codes of other schools, 834, 836, 386, 

Nacisbtas, 264 — the exponent of the Ooiamaha philosophy, 264 — ^his position 
compared with that of Permenides in -the history of philosophy, 
264— historical interpretation of the descent of Naoiketas from 
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Uddalaka Anini, 266 — ^the Gotamaka views in the Kathopanisad, 
j 66 — the Gotamaka philosophy in relation to the Munrjaka and 
the Nyftya philosophy, 265, 266. 

Bn j)J)iloiophi/, 266 — the source of information, 266, 267 — 
introduction to it, 267, 268, 269 — the way of truth, 270, 271, 
272, 2?8---lhe way of opinion, 278, 274~Yoga as the subjective 
or meditative mode of attaining to God or reaching unity of self, 
276, 276. j 

NlalVANA, 81— his relation to Dirghatamas, 31 — his philosophy, SI — 
the sun is the soul of the universe : its diameter, 81 — the original 
sun or solar body ! it is God, 81 — the identity of God and soul, 
32— the process in which this universe was gradually formed from 
the primitive solar mass, 82— God, world and soul, 82, 88— his 
theoretic defence of the system of clsss-distinction in society, 38. 
PsKMVKiDES, 264) — the similarity of his position with that of Naciketas 
in the history of philosophy, 264, 265, 

Philosophy — philosophy as a doubting process of the human mind, 2 — 
as a structure of thought, 2— the time favourable for philosophical 
reflection, 2, 8 — difference between mythology and philosophy, 3. 

I. Vedic philosophy f 1 — the question whether there is a 
system of Vedic philosophy, 1, — the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
specially of the philosophical ones, 2 — the attitude of later 
thinkers towards the Vedas, 8 — the BrShmana schools of philo- 
sophy mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta, 4 — Buddha’s estimate of 
cosmological speculations, 4 — the problems of cosmological speeu- 
laticn, 4, 6 — the cosmogonic hymns of the ^ig-Veda as the 
immediate back-ground for Indian philosophy, .5— philosophy and 
the philosopher, 6 — Definition of Hymn or Philosophy, 8 — when 
could philosophical questions arise? 6, 7— the historical signi- 
ficance and value of Vedic speculations, 7, the central point of 
interest in Vedic speculations, 24. 

II. Posf-Vedic philosophy, 39— ‘the explanation of the title, 
39 — the historical features of the period, 89 — the contrast between 
the Vedas and the Brahmaras, 89, 40 — Hopkins’ judgment of the 
Brahmanic religion, 40— the value of Sama and Yajurveda from 
philosophic view-point, 40, — the transition period defined, 40, 41 — 
its Tutrinsic value in the history of philosophy, 41 — the peculiarities 

j^of the transition period, 41< — the sophistic maxim — its origin, 41, 
'42 — the natural and inevitable transition from cOSnaological to 
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psychological speculations, 43-— the anticipabion of the Post-Vedio 
thought in the Vedic, 4&, 43— the post-Vedie thought is just 
the repetitioE of the Vedic, in so far as the types of problems 
are concerned, 43 — the fundamental problem of the period accord- 
ing to Buddha, 43 — justification of Buddha’s opinion, 44— further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-'Vedic philosophy, 
44, 46 — the interest of the problem, 46 — the solution of the 
problem, 46, 46 — the dialectical aspect of the post-Vedie philo- 
sophy, 46, 47 , 48, 49 — the theological side of the older Brahmanic 
activity — its effect on the course of philosophy, 60 —supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Vedie philosophy, 183, 
183, 184, 186, 186, 187. 

III. Philoaqphj/ before Mabmlra and Buddha, 188 — origin of 
the title, 188 — the six sophists, 189 — three orders of teacheis, 
189, 190, — hermits, 191 — wanderers, 193, 198— anti-Vedio move- 
ment, 198, 194 — the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 195, 
196 — method of arrangement, 196. 

PlFPALlDA, — 336 — his contemporaries 336, — bis age, 337— he as an Athar- 
vaniba or a compiler of a recension of the Athava-veda, 337— as 
the historical founder of Saihkbya, 337. 

Hie pAiloecfpAy, — 328, 329, 280,— his physiological views, 230^ 
231, — his metaphysical views, 281, 232, 283, — ^his psychological 
views, 283, 234,— his theory of sleep, 284, — his theory of dream, 
236 — definition of soul as a pure cognitive consciousness, 286, — 
god as denoting the state of mind, 336, — his view of the 
phtoomenal world, 236. 

Plato, 68, — compared with GlErgySyana, 103, 104, 105, — 156, — Platonic 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 213. 

PfiAJlFATi PAHAME^THiir — The Thales of India, 12— his conception cf 
original matter, 12 — the point about which he was sceptical, 12— 
his fundamental proposition and its import, 13 — the condition of 
cosmic matter, IS — ^how the concrete existence proceeded from 
the universal substance, 18 — his theory of progression, 14 — his 
dynamistic theory of nature, 16 — ^his explanation of Aghamarsapa’s 
thesis, 16— his scepticism, 16— a later exposition of it in the 
^atapatAa BrSAmai^a, 16, — comparison with Hiranyagarbha, 86. 

Prataedana — His relation to his predecessors. 111, — ^the doctrine of Inner 
offering. 111, 112 — ^bearing of other doctrines on his psychology, 
112, 118. 
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Eartbj 138-~tbing8 being qualitatively distinct, cannot transform 
into one another, ISl — ^matter as a complete mixture of various 
kinds of seeds, 147, 1S5 — two objections to UddSlaka's theory of 
matter and how he met them, 136— Spirit, 136 — ^iikata’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar — two principles of things, 
186 — the living principle, 136, 137— his relation to KStyiyana 
and KanSda, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 138. Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 138 — ^the truths, 138, 139 — his Mortar>doctrine as the 
anticipation of the SSihkhya theory of Prahriti and Buddhist 
p^chological theory of mind, 140 — ^his views regarding the 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 'l42. 

VABXr^A, — 143, — the best exponent of the Taittirlya system, 143 — ^the 
four points of his philosophy — his contributions, 143 — 

!I%e ph’^nological aspect of the spstem, 143, 144 — his relation to 
TJddfilaka, 144 — causality not antagonistic to the spontanmiy of 
nature, 144, 145 — difference between UddSlaka and Yaraqa, 
145. 

The phsgehologicttl aspect, 146— his relation to Mahidasa, 
146— Yaruna’s theology, 146,— graduated function of soul, 146.— 
The mpsiietd, ethical or aesthetic aspect, 147 — ^bappiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss hs the summwm 
' ionim, 147,— graduations of bliss, 148.— 

The ^hiSvalH — eiucationat, reUgitm or moral aspect, 149, 
ISO. 

VidvAKAauAK— His case against the sceptics, 36— God as the universal 
substance, the first cause of things, 37— the attribute of gods, 
87 — how to know God, 38— the necessity of the knowledge of 
God, 88 — the historical importance of Yi6vakarman*s doctrine, 
38— the two viewpoints — ^lo^cal and ontological, 88. 

YUStAVALKVA, 163 — ^his predecessors and successors, 153, 154, 155,~4he 
sources of information, 166, 156, — 

His philosophy, tl66, 167 self-love {JiAwiSrhama), 157,— no 
difference of kind bn of degree between the instinct of self- 
preservation and love of God, 157, 158, Desire {Kama) 158,— no 
difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a 
higher life, 158, 159, — God> as the ultimate end of all desires, 
159, 160, 61i— Good and BvU {Pu^ya-PSpa), 161 — a man of 
desire and a naan of no desire defined, 161, definition of good 
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psychological specclations, 42— the anticipation of the Fost>Vedie 
thought in the Vedie, 42, 48— the post-Vedic thought is just 
the repetition of the Vedic, in so far as the types of problems 
are concerned, 48 — the fundamental problem of the period accord- 
ing to Suddha, 43 — ^justification of Buddha’s opinion, 44— further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-'Vedic philosophy, 
44, 46 — the interest of the problem, 46 — the solution of the 
problem, 45, 46 — the dialectical aspect of the post-Yedic philo- 
sophy, 46, 47 , 48, 49 — ^the theological side of the older Brahmanic 
activity — its effect on the course of philosophy, 60 — supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Yedie philosophy, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 188, 187. 

111. PMloto^hg before Mahaviira and Bnddhoy 188 — origin of 
the title, 188— the six sophists, 189 — three ordei-s of teacheis, 
189, 190,---hormits, 191 — ^wanderers, 192, 198' — anti-Yedie move- 
ment, 193, 194 — the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 195, 
196 — method of arrangement, 196. 

PiFPALlOA, — 226 — his contemporaries 226, — his age, 227 — he as an Athar- 
vanika or a compiler of a recension of the Athava-veda, 227— as 
the historical founder of SStnkbya, 227. 

Hie phUosajphg, — 228, 229, 280,— his physiological views, 280, 
231, — his metaphysical views, 281, 232, 238, — ^his psychological 
views, 23S, 234, — ^his theory of sleep, 234, — his theory of dream, 
236 — definition of soul as a pure cognitive coDscionsnese, 235, — 
god as denoting the state of mind, 236, — his view of the 
phenomenal world, 236. 

Plato, 63, — compared with OSigySyana, 108, 104, 105, — 166,— Platonic 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212. 

Prajapati paramesthin — T he Thales of India, 12— his conceptiott cf 
original matter, 12 — the point about which he was sceptical, 12 — 
his fundamental proposition and its import, IS — the condition of 
"cosmic matter, 13 — ^how the donorete existence proceeded from 
. the universal substance, 13— his theory of progression, 14 — his 
* dynamistic theory of nature, 16 — ^his explanation of Aghamarsana’s 
thesis, 16— his scepticism, 16 — a later exposition of it in the 
^tapaiha BrdimaidM, 16, — comparison with Hiranyagarbha, 86. • 

P&ATAKDAKA — His relation to his predecessors. 111, — ^the doctrine of Inner 
offering. 111, 112 — ^bearing df other doctrines on his psychology, 
112, 113. 
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into one another, 1S4 — ^matter as a oomplete mixture of various 
hinds of seeds, 147, 185 — two objections to UddSlaka’s theory of 
matter and how he met them, 136 — Spirit, ISS-^^nkara's 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar—two principles of things, 
136-<— the living principle, 136, 137 — his relation to Kstyfiyana 
and EanSda, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 1S8< Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 138 — ^the truths, 138, 139 — bis Mortar-doctrine as the 
anticipation of the SSdtkhya theory of Prakriti and Buddhist 
psychological theory of mind, 140 — ^his views regarding the 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 'l4ii. 

VAUtJyii, — 143, — the best exponent of the Taittirtya system, 143 — ^the 
four points of his philosophy — his contributions, 143 — 

The physiological aspect of the system, 143, 144 — his relation to 
UddSlaka, 144 — causality not antagonistic to the spontaneity of 
nature, 144, 146— difierence between Ddd&laka and Yaruna, 
146. 

The phsyehological aspect, 145— bis relation to MahidSsa, 
146— Yaruna’s theology, 146, — graduated function of soul, 146.— 
The mystical, ethical or aesthetic aspect, 147 — happiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss bs the auwmtm 
ioHim, 147, — graduations of bliss, 148.— 

The /^igSvalU — educational, religions or moral aspect, 149, 
150. 

YidvAKABHA^— His Case against the sceptics, 36— Ood as the universal 
substance, the first oausp of things, 37 — the attribute of gods, 
87 — how to know God, 88— the necessity of the knowledge of 
Ood, 88 — ^the historical importance of Yilvakarman’s doctrine, 
38— the two viewpoints — logical and ontological, 38, 

Yl 7 SfAVAi.KitA, 153— his predecessors and successors, 153, 154, 156,— rthe 
sources of information, 155, 166. — 

His philosophy, jl66, 167 self-love {atm'd-kama), 187, — flo 
difference of kind of degree between the instinct of self- 
preservation and love of God, 167, 158, Dedre (JTama) 168, — no 
difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a 
higher life, 158, 169, — God as the ultimate end of all desires, 
169, 160, 61— ffood md Mvil (Puinkya-Papa), 161— a man of 
desire and a man of no desire defined, 161, definition of good 
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and evil, 161, his doctrina of karma, 161, 162, the highest good 
is above both good and evil as commonly understood, 162, — his 
relation to Yaruna, 162 — knowledge (vidyS), 16S — knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163 — definition of the term knowledge, 
163 — psychological theory of one>ness in regard to knowledge, 
164, 166 — God {Brahman), 165 — ^theology, 166, 186, God as un- 
knowable by a finite mind,' 166 — necessity of a knowledge of God, 
167 — the soul (atma) — 167 — ^life and son], 167, 168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 168, 169, 170, — the theory of sleep, 170 — waking, 
dream and sleep ojmpared to birth, last moment and death, 171, 
dreaming, 171, 172, 173, — ^the prophetio character of dreams, 
178 — sleeping, 178,174 — death and after, 174 — a psychological 
theory of death and rebirth, 174, 17/> — the effect of the law of 
aetionupon the soul, 176, 176 — ^Karma and materialism, 177 — 
tie mind (manas), 177, — mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178 — the senses and objects, 178, -^matter (rSpa), 178, — ^no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 178, 179— the 
correlation between soul and matter, 179, 180-*~infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 181. 
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and evil, 161, his doctrine of karma, 161, 162, the highest goo^' 
is above both good and evil as commonly understood, 162, — ^his 
relation to Yaruna, 162 — hnowledge (vidyS), 163 — ^knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163 — definition of the term knowledge, 
163 — ^psychological theory of one-ness in regard to knowledge, 
164t, 166 — God (Brdhntan), 166 — ^theology, 165, 166, Gtod as un- 
knowable by a finite mind, 166 — ^necessily of a knowledge of Qod, 
\Ql—4he soul {atmd)—Wl — ^life and soul, 167, 168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 168, 169, 170, — the theory of sleep, 170 — ^waking, 
dream and sleep Cjmpared to larth, last moment and deatii, 171, 
dreaming, 171, 172, 173, — ^tbe prophetio character of dreams, 
173 — sleeping, 173,174 — death and after, 174 — a psychological 
theory of death and rebirth, 174, 176 — ^the effect of the law of 
action upon the soul, 176, 176 — ^Earma and materialism, 177 — 
fuiud {memos), 177, — mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178 — the senses and objects, 178, — matter (rOpa), 178, — ^no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 178, 179 — ^the 
correlation between soul and matter, 179, 180— infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 181. 
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